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Work in the Agora was begun for the tenth season only late in the Spring, 
April, 22, because of the uncertainty of political conditions, and it was suspended 
after five weeks in order to facilitate the departure from Athens of the members of 
the staff, who desired to leave before Mediterranean waters were closed to American 
shipping. Even during the active period operations were conducted on a small scale 
with greatly reduced personnel of scholars and of laborers. The major part of the 
excavation of the site has been completed, except for the blocks on which stand the 
modern buildings which house the offices, the workrooms, and the temporary museum. 
These houses cannot be removed until their contents can be transferred to the pro- 
jected new Agora Museum. It was obviously inexpedient to start construction of 
the museum during the present season, but since the site in the southwest corner of 
the area, designated for its location, had not been completely cleared in the preceding 
year it seemed wise to direct the main effort of the campaien to the completion of 
that task. 

The excavation of the museum site, which was conducted under the supervision 
ot Rodney S. Young, could not be completed in 1939 because of the large extent 
of the area and the deep deposit of covering earth, and also especially because of the 
discovery at the south end of the area of a cemetery with unrifled graves dating from 
the sixth century before Christ, which necessitated slow and careful clearance. A 
description of this cemetery is given in the report on the campaign of 1939 (Hesperıa, 
IX, 1940, pp. 302-304). Its excavation was completed this year and resulted in the 
uncovering of three more graves of the second half of the sixth century, one of which 
contained seven vases (Fig. 1). The presence of a pyxis among the vases suggests 
that the occupant of the grave was a woman. The pyxis (P 16,591) contained a 
considerable amount of red material mixed with an infiltration of clay. A sample 
of the contents was examined by Professor E. R. Caley of the Department of Chemis- 
try of Princeton University who pronounced the material red ferric oxide, which 
had evidently served as a cosmetic. Three of the remaining vases are lekythoi, of 
which the largest (P 16,586) is decorated with a representation of the combat between 
Herakles and Triton, a subject which is popular with black-figured potters. "The 
other vases in the group are a phiale (P 16,589), decorated with four seated figures 
painted in crude and sketchy style on the interior of the bowl, a bowl of which the 
cover is missing (P 16,590), and a simple one-handled hand-made jug (P 16,592). 

This area of excavation was so large that it was divided into two parts in order 
to facilitate its clearance during the present campaign, the line of division being 
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placed at the course ot the great drain, with the work on the east side supervised by 
R. S. Young, and that on the west by H. S. Robinson. The c« ntinued clearance ot 
the drain and of other neighboring water-channels br« ught to light an additional 
number of ostraka, of which the most interesting is a ballot with the name of Perikles, 


son of Xanthippos (Fig. 2 P16,75>5). Although the letters are archaic in shape 
the ostrakon was probably cast at the ostrakophoria of 443, which resulted in the 


Fig. 1. Vases from a Sixth Century Grave 


banishment of Perikles’ rival, Thucydides son of Melesias, one of whose ostraka has 
also been found in the Agora excavations. Eleven other ostraka of Thucydides had 
previously been found in the excavations at the Dipylon, but this is the first appearance 
of the name of Perikles. Since the majority of the ballots were cast against his 
opponent in 443, Perikles escaped banishment and was thus more fortunate than his 
father Xanthippos who was ostracized in 484. The Agora has produced fourteen 
ostraka of Xanthippos, one of which (P 6107) is illustrated in Figure 3 so that the 
lettering of the names of father and son may be readily compared. Another famous 
name appearing on a sherd is that of Alcibiades, son of Kleinias, and this ostrakon 
may be safely attributed to Alcibiades the Younger because of the late shape of the 
lambda; it was probably cast at the voting of 417 when Hyperbolos was ostracized. 
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Besides their historical value the ostraka, of which 500 are now listed in the 
Asora collection, often furnish useful incidental information. For example, this 
year an ostrakon of Kallixenos, son of Aristonymos, was found, with the name 
scratched on the inside of a fragment of a red-hgured column krater. Since the 
ninety ostraka of Kallixenos in the collection have been usually found in association 
with those of Aristeides and Themistokles they were probably cast in the ostrako- 
phoria of 482, and thus by that time the krater had already been reduced to sherds. 

An important discovery of the year is a large disk (diameter: 0.275 m.) made 
of soft white poros, on which a scene is represented, carved in relief in handsome 
style (Fig. 4. S1194). The scene is composed of two hgures artistically grouped 


Fig. 2. Ostrakon of Perikles Fig. 3. Ostrakon of Xanthippos 
Father of Perikles 


on the circular area of the plaque. On the left a woman is seated on an elaborate 
throne, which has its arm supported by a winged beast and has turned legs of char- 
acteristic type. This unduly ornate type of leg with four superimposed turnings 
turnishes the evidence for fixing the date of the work in the Hellenistic period, because 
the throne of Zeus on coins of Alexander and of the Alexander type is often con- 
structed with exactly similar legs ( Alexander the Great, McClean Coll., II, pl. 128). 
The woman is clad in a chiton, over which is an ample garment which is draped about 
her in graceful folds, and one end of which is held above her left shoulder by her 
left hand; in her right hand, which rests on her lap, she holds a large horn-shaped 
object which has the appearance of a cornucopia. In spite of the rubbing of the 
surface the shape of the object is evident, and in fact traces remain of small objects, 
like the customary fruit, protruding from the top of the horn. This woman of stately 
and dignified mien, seated on an ornate throne, is obviously a goddess, who should 
presumably be identified as Demeter because of the cornucopia which she carries." 


ı The cornucopia appears occasionally in Hellenistic tradition as an attribute of Demeter; it 
occeurs on the reverse of a Thracian coin of the third century, of which the obverse shows the head 
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She is facine to the right towards Poseidon who stands, with his right foot raised 
and placed on a rock, holding a large trident uprieht in his right hand. Between ‚a 
two deities the gnarled and twisted trunk of a tree 1s conspicuously in evidence. "The 


u 


Fig. 4. Demeter and Poseidon on a Poros Disk 


scene is delimited at the bottom by a raised horizontal ground line, below which the 
exergue is plain. 


of Demeter (Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 96, no. 34); and a symbol used on Athenian New Style 
coins of the second century is a standing figure of Demeter with an ear of grain and a cornucopia 
(J. Overbeck, Griech. Kunstmythologie, II, pp. 498-9). 
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An interpretation of this scene is suggested by the unusual juxtaposition of the 
two deities whose identity is clearly established by the attributes which they carry, 
and by the presence of a tree trunk in the centre of the background. The scene may 
be explained as a representation of the traditional gift of the ig tree by Demeter to 
Poseidon (Phytalmios), which was memorialized in the shrine of the sacred fig tree, 
situated near the bridge over the Cephisus on the Sacred Way to Eleusis (Pausanias, 
I, 37, 2; Roscher, Lexikon Griech. u. Röm. 
Mythologie, III, -cols. 2490, 2848). It is 
difheult to understand the purpose for which 
thıs medallion with its artistic group was so 
handsomely executed in such fugitive and 
triable material as poros. If it had been 
intended as an independent decorative unit 
it would have been coated with painted 
stucco, no trace of which has been preserved; 
but perhaps it was a sample model for a 
work to be wrought in a more permanent 
medium. 

A well with a deposit of the Hellenistic 
period produced a marble statuette of a 
woman, which has special interest because 
considerable remains of color are still evi- 
dent. The figure, of which the head is 
missing, has a preserved height of 0.29 m. 
(Fig. 5. S1192). The woman stands in 
relaxed position with her weight supported 
by the left leg, and with her right hand 
resting on a square column by her side; the 
left hand is placed against the hip with the 


palm outward. Both the pose of the figure EEE 

and the arrangement of the woman’s gar- 

ments are typically Hellenistic, and can be paralleled by several statues of the period 
previously discovered in the Agora. The chiton, which is fastened by a girdle passing 
just below the breasts, is painted olive green, while lilac, set off by bands of bluish- 
green, is used for the heavy cloak which hangs over the left shoulder, and from there 
is brought across the back and is draped over the right thigh, where it precariously 
rests without support and without reason for remaining in place. Additional uses 
of eolor are red for the woman’s sandals and for the base of the column, and red 
and black for decorative bands at the top and bottom of the column shaft. This 
example of painted marble statuary of the Hellenistic age furnishes an interesting 
contribution to our knowledge of the use of color on Greek sculpture. 
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Some additional miscellaneous discoveries made in this area of excavation deserve 
mention: an inscribed lead tablet (IL 836), on which the name of Persephone ( Pherre- 
phatta) is legible, was found in a stratum dated about 400 before Christ, and it 1s 
thus the earliest curse tablet which has been N from the Agora; two pieces of 
sculpture are a marble statuette of a youth (S 1191), from a context of about 400 
before Christ but of inferior en a a small marble head of a woman 
from a deposit of the Hellenistic period (S 1193). Another object secured from 
Hellenistic filling is the terracotta mould for the life-sized head of a bearded man 
(Fig. 6. T 2206). The material is coarse heavy red clay, but the technique of exe- 
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Fig. 6. Terracotta Mould and Cast of a Bearded Head 


cution is good, the lines of the features are sharply marked, the modelling is carefully 
done, and the result is a head of distinctive character. The hair is combed back in 
rolls, the mustache and side whiskers are stringy, the brows are shaggy, and the 
pupil of the eye is clearly indicated, but no distinguishing attrıbutes are present to 
assist in the identification of the man. 

An important discovery made in a shaft which was filled up in Hellenistic times 
isa group of 113 coins, of which all but two pieces are bronze issues of the Hellenistic 
period from Athens, Aegina, Chalcis, Eleusis, Larissa, Locris, Megara, and Phocis. 
This group is being studied, in connection with other Agora numismatic material, by 
Miss Margaret Thompson for publication in a fortheoming article. She reports that 
all types of the bronze coins in the group, which can be approximately dated, fall in 
the century between 350 and 250 before Christ. The two exceptional pieces are silver 
coins, but their dates too are in accord with the same chronology, one being an issue 
of Lysimachus of Thrace made after 306 before Christ, and the other of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 306-283. This established chronology of the deposit is particularly im- 
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portant because the hoard also contains issues of Athens and Eleusis, the dates of 
which have not hitherto been firmly established. 

Since only 487 coins were found this season Miss Thompson was able to turn 
her attention to the task of clearing up some of the aceumulations of past years, and 
succeeded in identifying and cataloguing 3,000 pieces. About 20,000 eoins still remain 
to be identified of the 90,000 pieces which have been found in the Agora. The newly 
identified coins include some silver pieces: a drachma and a triobol of Athens of the 
hfth century, five pieces of the Macedonian period, and three Roman denarii of the 
first and second centuries after Christ. There äre also two silver-plated coins which 
are probably ancient counterfeits, one an early coin with the tortoise of Aegina, and 
the other a coin of Elis of the type dated 362-321 ».c. From the many bronze coins 
Miss Thompson selects two for special mention: a coin of Gela, struck before that 
city was destroyed by Carthage in 405 ».c., and a coin of the Roman Emperor Didius 
Julianus, who reigned only sixty-six days in the Spring of 193 A.n., and who had not 
been previously represented in the Agora collection. 

In addition to the work on the Museum site careful investigation was continued 
by Eugene Vanderpool on the north slope of the Areopagus, west of the spot where 
the Mycenaean tomb was discovered by him in 1939, but although the rock was laid 
bare throughout the area no trace of any other tomb of that period was revealed. 
But several disturbed Geometric burials were uncovered, and some Hellenistic and 
Roman wells and cisterns were cleared. Also part of a house of the Roman period was 
excavated on the south edge of the area. This house, which was elaborately con- 
structed with its courtyard paved with marble slabs, was not completely cleared 
because it extends beyond the Agora zone into the area of the Areopagus park. 

Further investigation of the Klepsydra was conducted by A. W. Parsons in 
preparation of the publication of his study of that building, and resulted in the 
discovery of some new information in regard to its structural history. A large 
rectangular cutting in the bedrock beneath the floor of the forecourt, measuring 
2.75 m. long by 2m. wide by 1.60 m. deep, which had been noted in 1938, was entirely 
cleared and its contents proved to be purely of the late Mycenaean type. Besides 
fragmentary sherds one small complete jug was secured which is a characteristic 
specimen of the latest Mycenaean style (Fig. 7. P 16,758). 

The area of the Agora has now been prepared, as far as possible, for any eventu- 
ality. The more important objects have been boxed and are held at the disposition of 
the Greek Government, the remaining objects have been placed in cellars protected by 
cement roofs: the archaeological records have been deposited in a bomb-proof shelter, 
and many duplicate records and a complete set of photographs have been brought to 
America. In order to make a duplicate set of the field notebooks which now number 
nearlv four hundred, with their invaluable and irreplaceable records, Miss Frantz 
began in the Spring the immense task of photographing them in mierofilm. Those 
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which were completed at the time of her departure from Athens in June were brought 
to America. but the work has been continued by a Greek technician on the staff who 
was trained bv Miss Frantz and while the films subsequently made are still in Greece 


Fig. 7. Late Mycenaean Jug 


the duplication of the records lessens by half the risk of loss. Some material in the 
Agora workrooms is easily accessible for study by the several members of the staff 
remaining in Athens, but active work on the Agora project will not be resumed until 
after the conclusion of the war. 

T. LESLIE SHEAR 


AKRITAS AND THE DRAGONS 


S ea "AG Iyyzr 1 2‘ -ır ra - 1 
The heroes represented on Byzantine pottery have gone nameless until recently, ' 
perhaps because of the predominantly secular character of this craft, with its corre- 


Fig. 1. Akritas and the Dragon 


sponding absence of iconographie tradition. Recurring types suggest, however, that 
some scenes may be identifiable and, failing pietorial models, one is tempted to seek 
their sources in the secular literature of the day. 


! Xyngopoulos has identified Alexander the Great on several pieces in Athens and Salonica in 
’Apx. ’Eb., 1937 (Topos “Erarovraernpidos), Pp. 192 ff., and ’Erernpis “Eraipeias Bußarrıvov Imovdor, 
XIV, 1938, pp. 267 ff. I should be inclined to date the inscribed piece considerably later than 
Xyngopoulos suggests, on the basis of evidence from the Agora excavations. 
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A seraffito plate from the Agora excavations,” shown in Figure 1, suggests that 
the painter had a definite personage and a definite episode in mind. The tragment 
preserves the upper half of a man, seen frontal. From beneath a high cap long curly 
hair falls over his left shoulder ; he wears a tieht-fitting long-sleeved tunic and carries 
a sword upraised in his left hand. To his right is the head and neck and the start of 
one coil of a dragon; he has equine ears and mane and from his open jaws issues a 
long tongue or a flame. At the opposite edge of the fragment are traces of the final 
coils of his body. Five darts or arrows pierce his neck. The converging lines reaching 
between the man and the dragon at first suggest a rope, but they may no less well 
be our artist’s representation of the long scabbard which is almost invariably part 
of the equipment of warriors of this a Under the arm is a double fan-shaped 
object.” The sketch by J. Travlos (Fig. #L restored with the help of various frag- 
ments from Corinth and Athens, suggests the original scheme of the composition, 
which is chiefly remarkable for its arrows. The shape, technique, and style of 
the fragment all belong to the second half of the twelfth century or, at latest, to the 
sarly years 01 the thirteenth. 

The long curly hair and large black-browed eyes of our plate are reminiscent 
of the description of a typical Byzantine hero in the following lines: 


S) \ ce + „7 ce 2 
Eixe yap 6 vewrepos eVvooTov NAıklav, 

V£ + > 7 > 7 [4 
kounv EavOyv, Erioyovpov, Ouparıa meyaka, 

BG 

TP6CWMOoV dompov, podıwov, Karduavpov Obpvoıv, 

\ a E72 , > N a \ , 
kat oTndos @orep KkpvoraAkov, Opyvıav Eixe TO mAATos. 


(Grottaferrata, IV, 196-9) 


Such is Digenis Akritas, dragon-slayer par exrcellence of Byzantine secular legend, 
and hero of one of the most popular poems of the Greek middle ages,' as well as of 
hundreds of songs which have had a continuous life down to the present day. 


®Inv. No. P 8623. Height, 0.075-0.08 m.; diameter estimated, ca. 0.3lm. The profile is a 
coarser version of the warrior plate, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 464, fig. 30, and p. 467, fig. 33, E2. In 
shape, style, and fabric alike our piece gives the local Athenian imitation of such twelfth-century 
1mports. 

® This may be one of the usual trappings of a Byzantine warrior, but as bow, shield, or even 
musical instrument it appears most unconvincing. If the lines which converge at the dragon’s neck 
are not a scabbard but leading-strings, disappearing behind the man’s back, then the three strokes 
extending from the man’s left elbow to his right hand might be thought of as their ends and not 
as part of the fan-shaped object. 

* For the sake of convenience I list here in abbreviated form the editions of the published 
manuscripts of the epic. For the complete titles, the reader is referred to Paschalis’ publication of 
Andros II in Aaoypagia, IX, 1926-8, pp. 310-311. Trebizond: E. Sathas and E. Legrand, Les 
Exploits de Digenis Akritas, Paris, 1875; Grottaferrata: E. Legrand, Les Exploits de Digenis 
Acritas, Paris, 1892; Andros I: A. Miliarakis, BaoiAcıos Aryevjs ’Arpiras, Athens, 1881; Andros II: 
D. Paschalis, Aaoypadtia, IX, 1926-8, pp. 305-440 ; Oxford: S. Lambros, Cr de Ra grecs, 
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| Akritas’ early zeal for dragon-hunting is well attested by all versions of the 
epic. At the age of twelve he begs his father to let him hunt, among other beasts, 
bears, lions, and dragons,” and all the manuscripts include dragons specifically among 
the creatures of whom he had no fear. In the epie only one episode with a dragon 
receives detailed attention: the slaying of the three-headed monster which attacked 
Digenis’ wife Eudokia when she went to 
the brook to bathe,‘ but in the rpayovdıa, 
especially in the group of songs center- 
ingaround the death of Digenis, an event 
usually attended by the recital of his 
exploits, dragons abound. In some songs 
he claims to have killed four hundred, 
in others the number is more modest.' 
In five versions of the epic “ Digenis 
is described as attacking the dragon of 
Blattolibadi in the conventional fashion, 
with a sword; in one” he uses a club. 
Two versions, however, speak of his 
early love for the bow: 


x x ns e} + + x + 10 
Kal HETA TAUTa Ayarnce Kvvnyıa Kal TöEa. 


In the songs another dragon exploit Fig. 2. Akritas and the Dragon 
recurs, and it is with this that I venture (Restored Sketch by J. Travlos) 


to associate the scene on our plate. The 
accounts vary in detail but are essentially the same. The two following passages,'' 
the first from Cyprus, the second from Arcadia, combine the elements of our picture: 


r x \ > \ 7. la) a \ r 74 
Kai ma 's ra yAvrokidwra, mod ma va Enpepwon, 

+ > [4 > [74 + 14 
FKIAOTNKATLV TAunaoKıa Hov K Evav neyaXlob dur 


EEnvra KurAovs Ekauvev, BOounvraokvo Kayapars, 


Paris, 1880; Escorial: D. C. Hesseling, Aaoypadta, III, 1912, pp. 537-604. For the recent literature, 
see H. Gregoire in Byzantion, V, 1929-30, pp. 327-346; VI, 1931, pp. 481-508; VII, 1932, pp. 
287-302. 

5 Trebizond, IV, 871. 

® E. g. Grottaferrata, VI, 45 ff. 

"For a collection of seventy-two songs of this group, see N. G. Politis, Aaoypapia, I, 1909, 


pp- 169-275. 
8 Grottaferrata, VI, 74; Trebizond, VII, 1951; Escorial, 1118; Andros I, VII, 2911, Andros 
EIAYVIE, 


9 Oxford, VII, 2417. 
10 Andros I, IV, 1388; compare also Oxford, IV, 1250. 
11 Politis, loc. cit., p. 209, lines 52-57, and pp. 223-4, lines 12-21 (omitting lines 14 and 17-18 


which are irrelevant to the description). 
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3 + \ x [72 N 7% 
K’ dköna Ökvo kur\lonara rov "EAevov va dam. 

x N la} a \ [IR 
ME Tod Oeod RO Ovvauıv, ne Tov Oeov mv xapıv, 


f4 \ .. + > \ N (4 
MTAaLUVO KOL DALTTEUKO TOV S TNU METAKNV KAMAPADV. 


2 £ 

Zhvra Aovrapıa OKOTWEAa Kal TETPaKÖCLOVS ÖPGKOVS. 
7 

Nav Eva bi durebaxo, bidı ne dvo kehbakıa. 


N .. + \ x 2 
live ra mödıa aAoiva, kal narıa vav ro Böıdı, 


es) 


> 5 x 2 2 
K' eixe kal karı kepara mo paraua kahapıo. 
a N \ x > x + 
Ilevre kovrapıa TOD Owka Kal Ma omadıa Ss mn en, 
a N \ 4 B 
naide ro BoAı TO KoAAG, nalde amahı To malpveı, 


ER , n 
Kal uOVo HE TO Öanackı TO TPUTNTA Maxatpı. 


In the first passage the crucial word is of course oalrrevw. T’he other passage 
is more explicit about the nature of the dragon. Not enough is preserved of the 
dragon on the plate to make possible a close comparison, but there is a certain simi- 
larity, at least in the unserpentlike aspect of both. It is even possible that what first 
appear to be ears are actually the “ horns of pure gold” mentioned in the text; the 
eye could easily be considered bovine, and if there are no feet visible, the equine 
character is preserved in the mane. More important are the words wevre kovrapıa. 
Five spears would be a burden even for an Akritas; but for the blow of a spear 
elsewhere the feminine kovrapıa is used. Possibly the five spears replace five arrows 
or darts named in an earlier version. Either reading would fit our scene. There 
seems to be no longer any doubt as to the antiquity of the rpayovöra, ” and the strong 
conservatism of Cyprus argues for a comparatively faithful adherence to the original 
models, so that they may be accepted as providing subjects for a twelfth-century artist. 

If we examine the claims of the other principal dragon-slayers, one objection 
answers for all: the wrong method of slaying. The saints, George and Theodore, 
seldom if ever undertake this exploit without the aid of the horses and spears pro- 
vided them by the traditions of religious iconography.'” Kallimachos, the hero of 
the romance of Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe, who rescued a lady from the Apakov- 
rokaotpov, is also described in the only extant manuscript as using a sword." 
Alexander, mounted and carrying bow and arrows, appears at grips with a dragon 
on a Persian miniature of the sixteenth century.'” The weapon in action is a short 
stout knife or dagger (recalling the dauaokı naxatpı of our second passage above), 
but I have found no account of any relevant episode among Alexander’s deeds. It is 


"” Politis, loc. cit., pp. 169 ff., and Gregoire, Bysantion, VII, 1932, pp.- 290 ff. 

"Karl Krumbacher, “ Der heilige Georg in den griechischen Überlieferung,” Abh. Ak. 
München, XXV, 3, 1911, pp. 296 ff., and J. B. Aufhauser, “ Das Drachenwunder des Heiligen 
Georg,” Bysantinisches Archiv, V, 1911, pp. 163 ff. 

"* Lambros, Collection de Romans grecs, p. 25, line 565. 

"FR. Martin, The Miniature Painting of Persia, India and Turkey, II, pl. 148. 
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probable that there was considerable interchange of exploits between Akritas and 
Alexander,'“ and that as at least one deed of Alexander’s, the slaying of the gigantic 
crab,'" was transferred to Akritas, so also Akritas’ prowess over dragons may have 
redounded to the credit of Alexander. 

Even though the identification of our figure with Akritas be not in itself con- 
clusive, the indifference of Byzantine potters to religious subjects, coupled with the 
profusion of scenes having an epic flavor,'* lends support to the theory that the artist 
drew his subjects from the popular songs and ballads. And the presumption is strong 
that the events presented most vividly to his ear were the exploits of Basileios 
Digenis Akritas. 

M. ALıson FRANTZ 
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For a discussion of this subject see S. Kyriakidis, Aaoypadia, VI, 1918, pp. 368 ff., especially 
pp. 3856-90. 

TEE, DD. VER. 

"°C. H. Morgan’s fortheoming publication of the Byzantine pottery from Corinth will include 
a representative collection. 
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ArPOLETAL RECORDZOFFTHRZVY FIRE O 


1. A complete stele of Pentelic marble with rough-picked back and bottom. 
It is crowned with a flat-topped moulding on the curved surface of which there is 
a painted band of egg and dart (see drawing). The stone was found on May 25, 
1938, beneath the Tholos floor in Ailling of the late fourth and early third centuries B.c. 


Height, 0.922 m.; width, of the top moulding, 0.392 m., of the inscribed surface 
(at top), 0.36 m., (at bottom), 0.404 m.; thickness, 0.097 to 0.132 m. 

Height of letters, line 1, 0.01 m., lines 2-83, 0.004 m.; ten lines, 0.082 m.; ten 
letters, measured on centres, line 2, 0.08 to 0.078 m., line 82, 0.089 to 0.085 m. 


Inv. No. I 5509. 


X oO Nroz TOAHTAI 


The Moulding at the Top of No. 1, Showing the Painted Band of Egg and Dart. 
Drawn by Piet de Jong 
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TRANSLATION 


Poletai in the archonship of Polyzelos. 

Polyeuktos of Lamptrai, Deinias of Erchia, Theaios of Paiania, Theotimos of 
Phrearrhoi, Aristogenes of Iphistiadai, Glaukon of Lakiadai, Kephisokles of Peiraeus, 
Nikokles of Anaphlystos, whose secretary was Exekestos of Kothokidai, sold the 
following (property), having received it from the Eleyen, (1.e.), irom Phaiax 01 
Aphidnai and his colleagues. The tenth of Mounichion, Theomnestos son of Deisitheos 
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of Ionidai registered the house in Alopeke of Theosebes son of Theophilos of Xypete 
as public property, the house of which the boundaries are on the north the road 
leading to the Daidaleion and the Daidaleion, on the south (the property of) Philip 
of Agryle: (the property had become public) because Theosebes was convicted of 
sacrileee and did not await the trial; (Theomnestos registered it) inasmuch as the 
value (of the house) was greater than the 150 drachmai for which it (the house ) 
was mortgaged to Smikythos of Teithras. Witnesses (that the summons had been 
served to Theosebes). Diogeiton of Alopeke, Philoitios of Ionidaı. 

Kichonides son of Diogeiton of Gargettos and the association of the brothers 
of the Medontidai claimed that 100 drachmai were due him and the brothers on the 
house in Alopeke which Theomnestos of lonidai registered as (the property) of 
Theosebes of Xypete, the house of which the boundaries are on the north the road 
leading to the Daidaleion and the Daidaleion, on the south (the property ot) Philip 
of Agryle, “ for Theophilos of Xypete, the father of Theosebes, sold (mortgaged ?) 
this house to me and the brothers ”; it was decided that (the money) was due. 

Isarchos son of Philon of Xypete argued that 30 drachmai were due him on the 
house in Alopeke which Theomnestos son of Deisitheos of lonidai registered, “ for 
I buried Theophilos, whose house this was, and the wife oft Theophilos "; it was 
decided that (the money) was due. 

Aischines of Melite and the association of the orgeones claimed that 24 drachmai 
were owed them on the house which Theomnestos of lonidai registered, “ for we 
bought this house from Theophilos for this amount subject to redemption ” (1. e., 
held a mortgage). It was decided that (the money) was due. 

The purchaser was Lysanias son of-Palathion of Lakiadai, the price, 575 
drachmai. Of this the city has as first deposit a fifth and the sales tax and the auc- 
tioneer’s fees, and Smikythos of Teithras the 150 drachmai. The sum was paid all 
at once in accordance with the record. 


Mines were leased: 


In the first prytany, that of Hippothontis, Dexiakon in Nape at the Look-out, 
of which the boundaries are on all sides (property of) Nikias of Kydantidai, the 
lessee, Kallias of Sphettos, the price, 20 drachmaı; Diakon at Laureion of wäich 
the boundaries are on the east the fields of Exopios, on the west the mountain, the 
lessee, Epiteles of Kerameikos, the price, 20 drachmai; at Sounion in the (fields) of 
the sons of Charmylos, of which the boundaries are on the north (property of) 
Kleokritos of Aigilia, on the south (property of) Leukios of Sounion, the lessee, 
Pheidippos of Pithos, the price, 20 drachmai; Poseidoniakon in Nape, (one) of those 
from the stele, in the (fields) of Alypetos, of which the boundaries are (property of) 
Kallias of Sphettos and Diokles of Pithos, the lessee, Thrasylochos of Anagyrous, 
the price, 1550 drachmai; Hagnosiakon, (one) of those from the stele, the lessee, 
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Telesarchos of Aixone, the price, 1550 drachmai: Artemisiakon, (one) of those from 
the stele, the lessee, Thrasylochos of Anagyrous, the price, 150 drachmai. 


In the second prytany, that of Antiochis, at Laureion, the same ( Artemisiakon ) 
and the cuttings, of which the boundaries are on the north (property of) Diopeithes 
of Euonymon and the furnace of Demostratos of Kytheros, on the south the workshop 
of Diopeithes and the wagon road and the ravine of the Thorikioi, the lessee, Kephiso- 
dotos of Aithalidai, the price, 20 drachmai:; Demetriakon in the (tields) or Timesios, 
in Nape, of which the boundaries are (property of) Nikias of Kydantidai, on the 
south (property of) Diokles of Pithos, the lessee, Demon of Agryle, the price, 
20 drachmai; in Maroneia, Hermaikon, of which the boundaries are (property of) 
Diophanes of Sounion, the lessee, Philinos of Sounion, the price, 20 drachmai. 


In the third prytany, that of Oineis, at Laureion, Theognideion from the stele, 
ot which the boundaries are the field of Exopios, the lessee, Kallias of Lamptrai, the 
price, 50 drachmai. 


In the fourth prytany, that of Kekropis, at Sounion in Nape, Pyrrhieion, of which 
the boundaries are on the east (property of) Rallias of Alopeke, on the west (property 
of) Nikias of Kydantidai, the lessee, Kallias of Sphettos, the price, 20 drachmai; 
at Thorikos, Archegeteion, in the (fields) of Demophilos, of which the boundaries 
are on the north and south (property of) Demophilos, the lessee, Kephisophon of 
Sybridai, the price, 20 drachmai; in Nape in the fields of the wife of Charmylos, 
ot which the boundaries are the field of the wife of Alypetos, on the north (property 
of) Teleson of Sounion, on the east the field of Teleson of Sounion, on the west 
(property of) Epikrates of Pallene, the lessee, Epikles of Sphettos, the price, 20 
drachmaı. 

In the fifth prytany, that of Aigeis, Archegeteion and the cuttings, having no 
boundary stone, at Besa in the (fields) of Kephisodotos and Kallias, of which the 
boundaries are on the east a tower and house of Kallias of Lamptrai, on the north 
the workshop of Kephisodotos, on the south the Archegeteion, the lessee, Kephisodotos 
of Aithalidai, the price, 20 drachmaı. 

In the seventh prytany, that of Leontis, at Sounion, at Thrasymos, Kerameikon, 
of which the boundaries are (property of) Diopeithes of Euonymon, the lessee, 
Aleximachos of Pelekes, the price, 20 drachmai; at Sounion in Nape, in the (fields ) 
of the sons of Charmylos, of which the boundaries are on the north (property of) 
Pyrrhakos of Aigilia, on the south (property of) Leukios of Sounion, the lessee, 
Pheidippos of Pithos, the price, 20 drachmat. 

In the ninth prytany, that of Erechtheis, at Sounion (one) of those from the 
stele, Leukippeion at Besa, the lessee, Chairedemos of Hagnous, the Das.) 


drachmai. 
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COMMENTARY 


The stele contains the records of the transactions of the poletai for the year 
367/6. These are the sale of one confiscated house and the leasing of seventeen mining 
concessions. Lines 8-39 give the account of the sale of the house and of the three 
claims that were brought against it during the course of the sale. All three claims 
were granted. The second half of the inscription, lines 40-83, is devoted exclusively 
to the leasing of the mining concessions. 

The stone-cutter was inconsistent, as is shown in the text, in his use of the colon 
to mark abbreviations and to set off numbers. The colon, when used, is placed between 
the columns except in line 32 where it occupies the last letter space of the line. His 
spelling was also inconsistent. He preferred o to ov for the genitive singular, using 
it even in such words as 76, euo and ö (lines 24 and 28), but he occasionally wrote 
ov (lines 34, 44, 48, 57, 66). Four times he wrote Namyı, twice Nase. Once (line 22) 
Aaudakeov is written for Aawdakeıov. There are certain errors on the stone due to 
carelessness. 


Lines 2-6: Of the eight poletai only two are known, Polyeuktos of Lamptrai 
(P.A., 11948) who served as trierarch in 357/6 B.c., and Deinias of Erchia (P.A., 
3163) known both as a trierarch and as aman who undertook many liturgies ( Demos- 
thenes, XX, 146, 151). The Kephisokles of Peiraeus (P.A., 8395) named in a 
prytany catalogue of the third century is perhaps a descendant of the man named 
here. The secretary, Exekestos of Kothokidai, is probably related to Exekestides 
son of Aristodemos of Kothokidai (P.A., 4719), trierarch in 353/2. I have no 
explanation to offer for the fact that there are only eight poletai instead of ten 
(Aristotle, ’A0. IIoX., $47, 2). The system of tribal representation seems to be fol- 
lowed in that each of the eight comes from a different tribe. Aiantis and Kekropis 
are not represented. The secretary does not account for one of the missing tribes, 
for he comes from Oineis, already represented by Glaukon. 


Lines 6-7: Aristotle (Ad. TIoA., $ 52, 1) lists as one of the duties of the Eleven 
the handing over to the poletai of property that has been declared public, kal ra 
d6Favra Önpocra eivar mapadwoavras Tois mwAmTaıs. 


Lines 8-9: Theomnestos of lonidai is perhaps the grandfather of the Theo- 
mnestos of lonidai who was an ephebe in 305/4 (1.G., IT’, 478). 


Lines 9-10: Theosebes is a new name. His father Theophilos may be the man 


mentioned in an inscription of 391/0 (1.G., IT’, 1663) where —- dıAos Svrerauv 
is preserved. 


Line 11: There is no other mention of a sanctuary of Daidalos or Daidaleion 
in Attica. In all probability it lay in the deme of Daidalidai. Milchhoefer (Pauly- 
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Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Daidalidai) places Daidalidai north of Alopeke ' and contiguous 
with it, partly because of the fact that Socrates, whose deme was Alopeke, med 
Daidalos as an ancestor (Plato, Euthyphro, Ile, Aleibiades, I, ae One an 
which the road to the Daidaleion and the Daidaleion form the northern boundary of 
property in Alopeke fits admirably his allocation of the two demes. The house of 
Theosebes thus lay on the northern boundary of Alopeke. 


Line 15: Although there is no abbreviation mark after the word KAnTmp, it must 
be read as a dual, xAnrnp(e),orasa plural, «Anrnp(es). The number of such witnesses 
seems usually to have been two (Demosthenes, XVIII, 55, XL, 23, AA ze 
Photius, s. v. xAnrüpes).? It is interesting to note that the witnesses that the summons 
had been served are named here, for Pollux, VIII, 49, in discussing accusations says, 


Ede de Kal kAnrnpas mporemiypaberdu rov baivovra, ei eio! Maprupes. 
Lines 15-16: Diogeiton of Alopeke is known (P.A., 3792). 


Line 16: The name Philoitios is a new one in Attic prosopography for the 
classical period. It does appear however on an ephebe list of a.v. 173/4, 1.G., IP, 2104. 


Line 17: It is clear that the Medontidai are a phratry, not a genos” as has 
been generally believed* (Toepfer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 228 ff.; Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, IL, pp. 41, 131; Kroll in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., 
s.v. Medontidai). No ancient source however calls them a genos. Hesychius, s.v. 
Medovridaı, simply says ot amo Medovros "Adyvnaı. 

Pausanias, IV, 13, 7, refers to the Medontidai but does not name their organiza- 
tion. The Medontidai also appear on three inscriptions, but in no case is any de- 
scriptive word preserved: /.G., IF, 1233, a very fragmentary honorary decree of the 
foren eertury; 1.G, 1 871, a boundary stone of the hfth<entury, and 872, a 


: See the map in Milchhoefer, Die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes. Judeich, Topographie von 
Athen, 1931, p. 170, following Doerpfeld, Ath. Mitt., XX, 1895, p. 507, places Alopeke south of 
Athens. This however is followed neither by Milchhoefer, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Daidalidai, 
nor by Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C., 1933 (see map 
at end of volume). 

® For a general discussion of «Anrnpes see Lipsius, Das attische Recht, III, pp. 804 ff. 

3 According to Photius, s. ©. Tırayidaı, the Titagidai and T'hyrgonidai were both phratries and 
gene. The same could be true of the Medontidai. Since, however, this text definitely establishes it as 
a phratry name and since it is nowhere called a genos, there is no need to assume that it applied to 
both a phratry and a genos. 

* Hiller von Gaertringen in the commentary on 1.G., 1”, 872, disagrees. The text reads [| epov 
MeSovrıdöv. Between the two lines there is a shallow circular cutting which Wilhelm, Beiträge zur 
Griechischen Inschriftenkunde, p. 50, assumes is for a dedicated object, a plate or cup perhaps, and 
so considers the inscription apparently the base for the dedicated object and the text the identification 
of it as sacred and as belonging to the Medontidai. Hiller von Gaertringen classifies it as a boundary 
stone and comments, “ Medontidas heroes non gentem indicari manifestum est.” The original 
Medontidai may have been considered heroes and have been worshipped as such, but it is clear from 
our text that their descendants kept the name and were organized as a phratry. 
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boundary stone or a base for a dedicated object (see note 4). Kowov never seems to 
be used of gene, but is attested for phratries; cf. /.G., II”, 1241. The patronymic 
form of the name is equally suitable for phratry or genos (cf. Ferguson, Classical 
Studies presented to Edward Capps, p. 154). 

The association of the orgeones, lines 30-31, named without a defining phrase, 
is almost certainly a part of the phratry of the Medontidai. There were two classes 
of “ brothers ” (dparopes) in a phratry, the gennetai (or öpoyakarres) and the 
orgeones, those who were not members of the original gene” (Philochoros, F.H.G., 
fr. 94; compare Isaios, II, 14, 16, 17 with VII, 15, 16, where in both cases he is 
referring to cases of adoption; in the first it is the “ brothers ” and orgeones who 
are called as witnesses, in the other the “ brothers ” and gennetaıi). 

If the association of the orgeones mentioned in the text were one of the nu- 
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merous non-phratry religious organizations or part of another phratry, it seems 
inconceivable that in a technical document of this sort it would not be described at 
least sufficiently for identification. The phratry of the Medontidai then had as one 
unit the association of the orgeones. For the other unit or units, whether a single 
genos, or several gene, or a common organization of several gene to balance that 
of the orgeones, there is no evidence.” 

There is not yet sufhicient evidence for a definitive location of the phratry of the 
Medontidai but the evidence, slight as it is, points to one of two regions, either the 
southwestern part of the city itself or the region lying just northeast of the 
ancient city. 

In support of the first there is the fact that a boundary stone of a field owned by 
the Medontidai, /.G., I’, 871, was found near the approach to the Acropolis. Secondly 
the name of the phratry, derived as it is from Medon, a king of Athens, would 
suggest a site not far from the Acropolis. Thirdly, two of the three probable members 
of the phratry mentioned in the text, Aeschines and Theosebes, are from adjacent 
city demes lying southwest of the Acropolis, Melite and Xypete. The phratries, how- 
ever, are earlier in origin " than the deme organization of Kleisthenes and members 
of a phratry may have scattered from their original geographic centre before the 
demes were organized. Thus the demotic of a member of a phratry is not necessarily 
of significance for the site of the phratry ; nevertheless it may be considered suggestive. 


° For recent discussions of phratry membership see Wade-Gery, Classical Ouarterly, XNXVII, 
1933, p. 27 ; Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehörige in Athen, pp. 230 ff. ; Costello, Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, LVIII, 1938, pp. 178 ff. 

°For the differences in organization between one phratry and another, see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, op. cıt., p. 267. Compare also 7.G., I1?, 1237, the decrees of the phratry of the 
Demotionidai (or according to Wade-Gery, Classical Ouarterly, XXV, 1931, pp. 129 ff., of the 
phratry of Dekeleia) ; that phratry is divided into thiasoi. 

" See Wade-Gery, Classical Quarterly, XXVII, 1933, pp. 27-28. 
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The case for a location of the phratry northeast of the ancient city depends on 
the facts that the fragmentary honorary decree of the Medontidai, ae I 1238. 
was tound at Kypsele, which lies just north of Lykabettos, and that the phratry had 
Interests ın the house situated on the northern b« undary ot Alopeke.“ 


Line 23: The stone-cutter first wrote &wov, influenced no doubt by the preceding 
participle, and then corrected himself by writing the iota over the upsilı nn. The trans- 
action described in this second claim can scarcely have been an outrieht gift or sale 
of the house, for the claim is only 100 drachmai and the house sells for 575 drachmai 
(line 36). I suggest that the phratry held a mortgage which they either bought or 
received as a gift from Theophilos, the original owner. I can find no parallel for the 
use of amoötöwgu in this sense, but compare the common phrase of mortgage stones, 
merpapevov em Avoeı (ci. lines 33 and 34) where a verb meaning selling is used of 
the granting of a mortgage. | 

Line 25: &do£ev Evobeiteodaı. With the present text as a parallel, it seems almost 
certain that in the poletai record, Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 10, lines 183-4 should be 
restored to read &öl oe ö]e everiornupa r|ö| | BvAns eivar; the claim of the tribe was 
granted. With this reading the simplest interpretation of Case II, lines 153-185, 
seems to be that Nikokrates bought the field of Nikodemos which had been confiscated 
for 680 drachmai. The value of the property was not enough to cover the penalties 
Nikodemos owed the city nor the doubling of the claim of the tribe. The tribe received 
the 6663 drachmai which Nikodemos had embezzled and the city only 13% drachmai.’ 


The father of Isarchos, Philon of Xypete, is known (P.A., 14857). 

Line 26: The stone-cutter wrote a colon by mistake between the epsilon and 
tau of Xypetai(on). 

Line 30: On the stone there is a vertical stroke, not carefully cut, in the vacant 
space between MeXıre and kat. 

For the association of the orgeones, see above, commentary on line 17. 

Lines 36-37: The house is sold for 575 drachmai. This gives 271 drachmai as 
a net gain for the city, after the three claims amounting to 154 drachmai and the 
original mortgage of Smikythos of 150 drachmai have been paid. The city also 
receives the sales tax which in the early fourth century was 2 per cent of the price 
(see 1.G., II’, 1579 and Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde, p. 616); this amounts to 


s The third inscription, /.G., I”, 872, was found in southern Attica at Keratea and so fits with 
neither suggestion. Solders, Die ausserstädtischen Kulte, pp. 119 and 123, accepts it as proof that 


Keratea was the original home of the Medontidai. 
» On the evidence of the present text, line 15, it may also be noted here that the kappa used as 


an abbreviation in Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 10, lines 150 and 166 should be expanded as « (Anrnpe) or 
«(Anrpes) rather than as «(vpwrat). Dee the note on line 15, above. 
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12 drachmai then for this sale. The amount of the auctioneer’s fees which the cıty 
3 , 5 
also collects is not known, but was probably only a small amount. For kmpvkeıia see 
Suidas, s. v. npvreia and Dittenberger, 5./.@.', 1011, an inseription from Chalcedon 
of the third or second century B.c. where the npvreiov is 2 drachmai and 3 to 5 obols. 


The second half of the stele, recording the mining leases for the year, is of 
special interest in that it is the earliest record of this type yet found (/.G., 11’, 1582- 
89, and Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 10) and the only complete one. 

The whole question of the Laureion mines, both from an administrative and 
topographical point of view, needs to be re-worked. It is hoped that this can be 
done in the near future when the fragments of mining inscriptions found in the 
Agora (there are more than fifty pieces, representing at least twelve stelai) are 
published. Until this is done any attempt at a new discussion of the main problems 
would be premature. Therefore in the commentary on the present text I shall deal 
only with the specific points brought up by this text. 

There were only seventeen mines leased in the year 367/6, whereas in the poletai 
record ol ca. 342/1 (1.G,, 11), -1582 7 Hesperia, V, 1956, no. 1O)Ethege weremmore 
than eighty leases recorded.'" Xenophon, IIöpoı, IV, 28, written probably in 355 
(Schmid-Stählin-Christ, Griech. Litteratur, 1912, p. 515) says that work had only 
recently been begun in the mines, and a comparison of the numbers of leases in the 
two texts is indicative of the revival in Laureion about the middle of the fourth 
century (Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion dans Fantıqınte, pp. 154 ff.). 

The mines in our text fall into two classes. The first, of which there are five, 
is described as ex ys ornAns. They are the mines that have been recorded in poletai 
records of previous years (cf. the fuller phrase, ek ns ornAns rns Emil KaAkınaxo 
apxo(vros), 1.G., 11”, 1582, lines 62-63 ; also lines 72, 76, 78-79) and are the ones that 
are productive or in working order, the &pyacına of 1.G., 11”, 1582, lines 60 ff. Their 
prices range from 1550 to 50 drachmai. The second class, of which there are twelve, 
must be the new concessions. In each case the boundaries are given and the price is 
always the same, 20 drachmai. There is no way of telling whether they include both 
new cuttings, kaworoniaı (1.G., II’, 1587, lines 5-6), and re-working of ancient 
euttings, ralaua avarafına (1.G., 11”, 1582, lines 46, 56, etc.), or only one of these 
groups. 

For the technical word, kararopas, lines 53 and 72, compare 1.G., II, 1582, 
line 70. See also Schönbauer, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Bergbaurechts, 19297002 

The simplest explanation of the stele, lines 71-72, mentioned only because of its 
absence, is that it is a boundary stone or marker of the concession. Boundary stones 


'% See Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 396, 407. All four columns of one face and two of the other seem 
to deal exclusively with mines. In the longest preserved column, Col. IV, face A, there are at least 
one hundred and two lines. Allowing for seven lines to a lease, there would be eighty-seven leases on 
the stones now preserved, even leaving out of account the missing top and bottom of the stele, 
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of mines have been found: /.G., II’, 2634-8 and Ath. Mitt., LXIL, 1937, bpsla1 
nos. 10-13 (for the use of stele in this sense see Demosthenes, XVIIL, 154). 

Seven new names of mines are added by this inscription: Dexiakon, Hag- 
nousiakon, Diakon, Theognideion, Pyrrhieion, Archegeteion, and Kerameikon. Of 
the six concessions, with names that are already known, only one can be identified 
with any of the previously known mines. Since the names of mines derived from 
divinities or heroes are found repeated in different districts, it is impossible to 
identify a concession such as Artemisiakon," line 51, with a known concession unless 
identical boundaries are given. The names derived from human beings, the owners 
perhaps, are not found repeated in different regions and therefore it is possible to 
identity the Leukippeion, lines 82-83, with the Leukippeion named in 1.G., IP, 1588, 
line 13, where |B]yo|n]oı can be restored. 

In the present text, lines 82-83, this mine apparently is described as being both 
at Sounion and at Besa. The suggestion made by Mr. Young (see below, p. 29) 
that emı Zovviwı. refers to the place of registry and Byomoı to the location of the mine 
is the only one that fits the text. It must be noted, however, that so far this is the only 
case in the mining inscriptions where two deme names are used in describing a mine. 
In the other examples of two place names for a mine, such as rt Yovvioı ev Nareı 
(lines 63 and 79), emi Zovvio em Opaorvumı (line 77), or Oopırot Ep BiAounkıoav 
(/.G., IT’, 1582, lines 70-71), there is the possible interpretation that the non-deme 
names, Nape, em Opaovuwı, and eu BıiAounAıödav are specific places located in the deme 
mentioned. If Young’s hypothesis is rejected we are left with the unsatisfactory 
explanation of an error on the part of the stone-cutter, assuming that in line 82 
he wrote eri Zovvio. by mistake, perhaps carrying it down from the record of the 
preceding lease. 

For the topographical implications of the text see the special note at the end of 
this article. 

Nape, a district in which six mines are located, lines 41, 47, 57, 63, 67, and 79, 
is anew name for Attica. It is known as the name of a village in Lesbos (Strabo, 
IX, 426). With its meaning as a common noun of glen or glade its origin as the 
name for a district in the hilly mining country is obvious. 

Maroneia, in which the mine Hermaikon, line 59, is located, is the place where 
the mines that provided the 100 talents used by T'hemistokles for the navy in 483/2 
were found (Aristotle, op. cıt., 822, 7). See Ardaillon, op. cit., p. 140. 

em Opacvumı, line 77, is known as a place name in the mining district (1.G., 


IT, 1582, lines 15, 19, 24, 128, 175, and 1587, line 5). Demosthenes (XXXVIIJ, 4, 


11 In 1.G., II, 1582, at least five concessions named Artemisiakon are leased: lines 112 ff. in 
Anaphlystos, lines 143 and 175 at Thrasymos, lines 124 and 135 at Thorikos. The same is true 
of Archegeteion in the present text; there are two separate concessions, one at Thorikos, lines 65-67, 


and one at Besa, lines 72-76. 
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25) describes the same property once in Maroneia and again em Oparvuwı. hey 
must have been adjacent. See Oikonomos, Ath. Mitt., XXXV, 1910, pp. 298-300. 

Of the twenty-nine men mentioned in the text as lessees of mines or as property 
owners in the mining district, sixteen are known and of these eleven are members of 
wealthy families, wealthy enough at least to serve as trierarchs or to present an Agora 
to their deme, 

Nikias of Kydantidai, lines 41-42, 58, and 65 (P.A., 10809), was the grandson 
of Nikias the general who is known to have made part of his large fortune in the 
mines (Plutarch, Nicias, IV, 2). The grandson seems to have been owner of con- 
siderable property in Nape, for one concession lies entirely within his property. Fe 
appears also as member of a board in Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 167, lines 3-4, where 
Nirtas Kvöa|vriöns | should be restored. 

Kallias of Sphettos (P.A., 7891), who leased two concessions, Dexiakon and 
Pyrrhieion, both in Nape, and whose property is named as a boundary of a third mine 
also in Nape, lines 42, 48, and 65, was the father of Phaidros (P.A., 13964) whom 
Aischines (I, 43, 50) names as a friend of the notorious Misgolas and who was 
general in 347/6 and trierarch about 323. 

Exopios, a property owner in Laureion, lines 43-44 and 62, was perhaps from 
the deme Halai (P.A., 4737). 

Charmylos is not identihable; his family must have owned considerable property 
in Nape and Sounion, for two concessions, probably adjacent ones, were located in 
the property of his sons, lines 45 and 79, and a third concession in the property of 
his wife, line 68. 

The property of Leukios of Sounion’adjoined that of the sons of Charmylos 
on the south, lines 46 and 80. He is to be identified with Leukios son of Theokles 
of Sounion (P.A., 9057) who gave an Agora to his deme about the-middle of the 
fourth century. 

Pheidippos of Pithos, who leased two adjacent concessions, lines 46-47 and 81, 
is known (P.A., 14164) as a trierarch. His son Diphilos (P.A., 4485) is named as 
a property owner in the mining district (/.G., II’, 1582, lines 125-126). 

Both Alypetos, line 48, and his wife, line 69, owned land in Nape. 

Diokles of Pithos, a property owner in Nape, lines 49 and 58, was a prominent 
Athenian of the second quarter of the fourth century (P.A., 4048). He won the 
competition for chorus master against the brother of Iphikrates (Demosthenes, XXI, 
62) and his wife once presided at the Thesmophoria (Isaios, VIII, 19). He appears 
also as member of a board in Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 167, line 5. 

Thrasylochos of Anagyrous (P.A., 7347), the lessee of two mines, one of which 
was in Nape, lines 49 and 51-52, was the brother of Meidias against whom Demos- 
thenes’ twenty-hrst oration was directed. They belonged to one of the richest families 
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of the time. His brother Meidias is named in /.G., IT’, 1582, lines 44 and 82, as an 
owner of property in Sounion and Laureion. 

Diopeithes of Euonymon, the owner of property in Laureion and Sounion, lines 
33-54, 55, and 78, is either the father (P.A., 4318) or the brother (P.A., 4317) of 
Diotimos, one of the rich trierarchs of the second half of the fourth century As 
4384). Diotimos owned a garden and a workshop in Laureion (1.G., IP, 1582, 
lines 65-66). 

Demostratos of Kytheros, owner of a furnace and property in Laureion, line 
94, is the father of Aspetos (P.A., 2638), secretary in 340/39, and grandfather of 
Demostratos son of Aspetos of Kytheros (P.A., 3623), trierarch in the three- 
twenties. His son Aspetos owned a workshop in Laureion (1.G., IP’, 1582, line 55). 

Kephisodotos of Aithalidai (P.A., 8321), the lessee of a mine at Laureion and 
of one at Besa, and owner of property and a workshop at Besa, lines 56-57, 73, 75, 
and /6, acted as an arbitrator between the Salaminioi in 363/2 (Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
no. 1, line 8). 

Demon of Agryle, lessee of a mine in Nape, lines 58-59, was one of those to take 
the oath for the Salaminioi of the Heptaphylai in 363/2 (Hesperia, loc. cit., line 79; 
PA), 

Diophanes of Sounion, line 59, is a member of the well-known family to which 
Diopeithes the general (P.A., 4327 and Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 14) belonged. He 
is of an earlier generation than the Diophanes son of Diopeithes (P.A., 4413) who 
was a prytanis ca. 330, either his uncle or great-uncle. 

Philinos of Sounion, lessee of a mine in Maroneia, line 60, is probably the 
Philinos named as father of Ameinias of Sounion (Hesperia, VII, 1938, no. 1, 
line 73). 

Kallias of Lamptrai, lessee of a mine in Laureion, line 62, and owner of a tower 
and house in Besa, line 74, was trierarch in 353/2 (P.A., 7873). 

Kallias of Alopeke, owner of property in Sounion, line 64, was the father of 
Hipponikos who is known to have bought two workshops in Melite (Hesperıia, V, 
1936, no. 10, line 110). 

Epikrates of Pallene, property owner in Nape, lines 70-71, was charged by 
Lysander of having worked his mine illegally (Hypereides, Eu.renippos, 35) ; he also 
served as trierarch (P.A., 4909). 

Aleximachos of Pelekes, the lessee of the mine Kerameikon, lines 78-79, is known 
as the proposer of a motion to the proedroi in 346 ».c. (P.A., 545). 

Pyrrhakos, line 80, is a new name for Attic prosopography. 
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ÄDDENDUM: A TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Not the least important of the contributions which the new Poletai record brings 
to our knowledge of Laureion mining are several statements of topographical value. 
Many ancient names, both of places and mines, are added to South Attie toponymy, 
and new records of boundaries will aid in determining more precisely the location 
of sites formerly known to us as names only; furthermore, an important change in 
method is indicated for future topographical studies in the region of Laureotike. 

An attempt actually to locate, with the aid of the new inscription, some of the 
mines and mining towns of this district demands more research in the field, and will 
later comprise a separate study. Now only a few of the more important clues offered 
by the new list need be noted. Two new place-names, Ikoma (“ Look-out”’)'" and 
Narn (“ Glade”) are mentioned, the latter apparently an important mining region 
in the earlier fourth century '*; their names give some idea of their appearance, and 
with the other facts about them which the boundaries of the mines suggest, they both 
might reasonably be sometime identihied. Besa, a town and deme whose site is still 


4 


only approximately known,'* may now perhaps be more precisely placed, for the 
farming estate of Kallias was apparently of a type not common in the region, and 
its remains may profitably be sought.'” 

The problem of the original meaning of Aavpeıov is now almost certainly solved: 
the Diakon mine, registered emi Aavpeiw, has as its western boundary simply 76 6pos— 
The Mountain.” What mountain? I believe we may now. accept he susseshon 
made long ago by Kaibel "” that Aavpeıov was originally an adjective formed from 
Aavpa (“ narrow lane or alley’”); as a place-name it was used in the phrase ro 
Aavpeıov (öpos)—‘ The Mountain of the Narrow Ways.” Whether the mountain 
was so named because of the stream-beds which carve the entire range into a network 
of defiles and cliffs,'" or whether the Aaüpaı were actual mining galleries (certainly 
a better use of the word)'” must await more certain evidence for the antiquity of 
mining there, but that Laureion was originally a mountain is now assured. 


12 Line 41. 

'"* Lines 41, 47, 57, 63, 67, 79. The new inscription lists seventeen mines, six of which are 
located in Nape, a place as yet unknown in the later leases. A strike, perhaps of the third contact, is 
indicated, slightly before the date of the text. 

"* Formerly it was known only as a region somewhere midway between Thorikos and Ana- 
phlystos (Xenophon, De vect., IV, 43 £.). 

'”I have offered a reward for its discovery in the neighboring villages. For such an estate, 
ec. Hasebroek, Hermes, LVII, 1922, pp. 621 #. 

1° Line 44. 

"In Hermes, XXV, 1890, pp. 100 £. 

"2 So Oikonomos, Ath. Mitt., XXXV, 1910, p. 306. 

'" Elderkin (Kantharos, pp. 199 f.) connects Aavpıov with Aaßvpırdos, thus giving the name a 
pre-Greek origin. Prehistoric galleries are not impossible ; the importance of Thorikos in this period 
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A topographical indication of another sort is supplied by the new inscription. 
Mines have hitherto been known which were apparently recorded at two places,” 
like the Kerameikon of the new list, el Zovvio, emi Opaovuw. This might be explained 
as the deme and the landmark which located the mine. The last mine registered, 
however, shows that this is false: the Leukippeion mine, em Yovvio, Bnomeu,” cannot 
be at Sounion in Besa, for they are both deme names and are moreover widely 
separated regions. The Byomau directly modifying the mine must locate it; em Zovvio 
can then only go with the preliminary verb of the heading—erpabn —and gives the 
place of registration. Once we learn that a registry-place, not necessarily connected 
in any way with the location of the mine, may be recorded in the poletai lists, the 
description of each mine known to us (the new inscription brings the total to some 
seventy-hve) must be carefully re-examined in an effort to determine whether the 
site recorded is of mine or of aroypadn. This will often be difficult, sometimes im- 
possible; but the results will certainly explain many apparent anomalies in the 
Corpus lists. 

This discovery leads to another. Since the Leukippeion mine at Besa was regis- 


a 
town or center of some sort, not a whole deme. The same apparently is true of 
Bnonoı and Bopırot ” ; {rom 1.G., 11”, 1582 may be added other names of demes which 
seem to indicate the site of registration offices or specific mining regions. 


tered emı Zovviw, Sounion must represent a place where the registrar kept office, 


If the place-names from the mining leases and the names of the demes in the 
mining regions are placed side by side, both comparisons and contrasts become at once 
significant: 


Demes Mining Centers 
"Audırporn "Audırpomn 
"AvabAvoros "AvadbAvoros 
Bnoa Boa 
Oopırös Oopırös 
Iovvıov Iovvıov 
"Arnvn Oparvuos 
Acıpades Aavpeıov 
Iloranos Mapwvea 
Dpeappıoı Narn 

EL. EIG, 


must be explained, and the large numbers of lead bars found in Mycenaean contexts on the slopes 
of the Acropolis (cf. Broneer, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 352. Many more were found in the 1938 
campaign; cf. Broneer, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 416). | 

> E. g., 1.G., II. 1582, lines 69-75 (cf. note to lines 60-63) ; lines 135-138. 

21 T ines 77 £. 22 T ines 82. 23 ] ine 73; line 65. 

24 The site of the famous silver-rush makes its epigraphical debut in the new inscription, line 59, 
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There are other demes perhaps to be assigned to this district,” and many other 
mining place-names, but only the first five can be placed in both columns. It may 
also be noted that these five are old place-names, later extended to include the demes; 
the others, either colleetively naming the demesmen or referring to geographic land- 
marks, are quite probably Kleisthenian inventions. And of these, not even Phrearrioi, 
in Kleisthenes’ time by far the largest deme in the entire region, is once mentioned 
in the poletai records. The explanation is clear and certain: the sites here recorded 
are mining towns or mining regions; each one of five such towns gave its name to 
the deme surrounding it, the others did not. But in no case do the mining leases give 
locations by demes, or otherwise refer to demes except in the demotics.”” Knowing 
this, when we are finally able to write these mining towns and demes onto the map 
in their correct places, the true purpose and scope of the Kleisthenian land-reorganiza- 
tion will appear. This is our next task and the new inscription does much to hasten 
its completion. 


JoHN YounG 


>> Cf. Gomme, Population of Athens, pp. 46, 54 ff., 65, and map; the statistics furnished by 
demotics are only here correctly evaluated. See also Loeper, Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1892, pp. 380 ff., 
398 ff., 421 ff. 

-* The one almost certain exception to this rule is furnished by 7) xapadpa 7 Bopıriov (line 66 
of the new inscription). The ®opikıoı must be the demesmen of Thorikos. “In the fourth century 
the demes, politically speaking, certainly implied first a division of people, only secondarily a division 
of land. It is therefore possible that only loosely speaking did ®opıros, Zovviov, etc., refer to their 
respective demes; the striet legal term may never have been other than ®opikıoı and Zovrieis. 
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TEE STEENIAN TAW CODE ORA411401 BC. 


2. Several fragments of the Athenian Law Code of 411-401 2.c. have already 
been published. The purpose of the present article is to make available texts of the 
rest of the fragments discovered in the Agora. In this routine preliminary publica- 
tion, the commentary is necessarily restricted to readings, since hardly anything else 
of significance could be written without involving a much larger study. I hope to 
treat the whole body of fragments and some related documents in a forthcoming book." 

The following articles on the code have appeared recently: J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, pp. 5-32; W. S. Ferguson, “ The Athenian Law Code and the Old Attic 
Trittyes,” Classical Studies Presented to E. Capps (Princeton, 1936), pp. 144-158; 
A. Körte, ““ Eleusinisches,” Glotta, XXV, 1936, pp. 138-142; Fr. Sokolowski, 
“ Nowy Fragment tzw. Fasti Sacri z Aten,” Eos, XXXVII (Lwöw, 1936), pp. 
450-457. 

Of the preserved texts most, including all of those here published, are fasti sacrı. 
Hitherto it has been known that part of the code was inscribed on an opisthographic 
wall 0.120 m. thick. We now learn from Fragment F (infra) that part of this wall 
was not inscribed on its ' earlier " side, 1. e., the side inscribed with the Attic alphabet. 
To this thicker wall Fragments E and F and, as I shall hope to prove, 1.G., T’, 
844-845 should be added. Fesperia, III, 1934, p. 46, no. 34 can be made, I think, 
to attest a second, thinner, opisthographic wall, of which Fragment C (infra) pre- 
serves both sides, and Fragments A, B, and probably D (infra) preserve the earlier 
side only. Both walls were of Pentelic marble. 

Fragment A (Agora Inv. No. 1591) was found on March 20, 1933, in a Late 
Roman deposit in Section Z. The original bottom, which is worked smooth for contact, 
is preserved. Height, 0.054 m.; width, 0.082 m.; thickness, 0.052 m. Height of 
letters, 0.007 m. 

Fragment B (Agora Inv. No. 1945) was found on June 10, 1933, in Section Z. 
No original surface except the inscribed face is preserved. Height, 0.10 m.; width, 
0.109 m.: thickness, 0.06 m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Fragment C (Agora Inv. No. 1687 + 1026 a + 1026 b) was found in Section Z: 
687 on April 19, 1933, in a Late Roman wall; 1026 a on June 26, 1933, in loose fill 
above the Great Drain:; 1026 b on May 7, 1937, in a Late Roman disturbance of the 
classical floor of the Tholos. The original thickness is preserved. The three pieces 
joined: height, 0.197 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. Height of letters on 


both sides, 0.007 m. 


1 The comments of scholars on the texts here presented will be duly acknowledged (address 
S. Dow, Widener Library 690, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A.). 
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Fragment D (Agora Inv. No. 1590) was found on the same day, and in the same 
place, as Fragment A. The bottom is preserved: it resembles that of Fragment N, 
Height, 0.073 m.; width, 0.077 m.; thickness, 0.047 m. Height of letters, 0.010 m. 

Fragment E was found in the Agora before 1936. Exact data are not available 
at this writing. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Fragment F (Agora Inv. No. 14310) was found on December 2.198 Pınatlıe 
demolition of a modern house in Section ®. The original top (with a cutting for a 
clamp to join this slab to the next slab on the right) and the right side are preserved. 
The thickness also is original, the back having been left rough-picked. Height, 
0.353 m.; width, 0.108 m.; thiekness, 0.143 m. Heisht or larsezletters (linez29)r 
0.009 m. ; of the other letters, 0.007 m. 
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Fragment A. The end of a column 
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[---] höv xpire|v vacat | 
il ö 
I---| oiw: xpırev | vacat ] 
|FF?IFC Koporpödo|ı - "| 
10 |=--]H Aeror : ep ara? - - “ir —] 
De - | Kirberaajı sa ren 
Fe Abe [dan er Free] 
= MS ee ee | 
III 
BE | 


No. 2. Fragment B 


1 


GREER ITNSCRIPTIONS 


Fragment C. The ends of two columns 


I----------- | 


_deity?_ _ vietim _ kpı| rev 
heraro  |ußev hon|- - -] 
vacat | vacat 


vacat ] vacat 


| 

| 

| 9 
Bu = 
| 

| 


(8) 
on 


rovro|- - - - - - - - - - - 


N 
Tös ToAD 


No. 2. Fragment C, Earlier Side 


33 


E 


7 % 
—| TG 


Fragment D. 


STERLING DOW 


The end of a column 


Fragment E 


2.2.0] io|topevo | 


Bra Aloe 


IB ]arı&ıı | Kor | 


b|v|Aoß|acıkevo: | 


No. 2. Fragment D 


DEIIERIERSWATITERINEERZSEDE 


No. 2. Fragment E. From Marked Squeeze 


GREERTINSERTETIONS 


Fragment F. The top of a column 


PR ET | 


50 1. Slexerfnı] 


lex | vewv |- - - - - | 


a | 
(Alu Ne| aviaı | 


---1 Ikleöls---- 


[BEER 
Zu) 
= 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


.. jor|- 
.. Ja] - Aare 


sn 
[mem 1 sm © uam (0 vum DE un 1 \ DE mn | zum | ae rn Rt a Mn DU] mn | 


No. 2. Fragment F 
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THINNER WAIL, LATER SIDE 


Fragment C. Ends of two columns 


il -, BZ 
le Ben 

35 | = Iv 4-4 | 
alle Klpmnxois AM 4] 
zz Im sn [== 2 | 
el - -]|Kvnro Ill ME one > | 
El een li SOlokeen II M|- - ------| 

So Se racassa aaa! 5 “| vacat | 
- | vacat | 

OO | vacat | 


No. 2. Kragment C, Later Side 


READINGS 


Fragment A. Line 2. For other small omierons cut by the same mason, see 
Fragment B. No interlinear punctuation followed this line, hence the restoration 
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ought to relate this line to line 3: one possible parallel is lines 7-8, which evidently 
prescribe two victims to the deity named in line 6 or earlier. But clearly line 2 did 
not read ol|v] ; the lower curve of the beta is partly visible on a squeeze, and the name 
of some deity should probably be restored, as also in line 3. 

Fragment B. Line 7. After lines 7 and 13 the surface of the stone where inter- 
linear punetuation (if any) would have been inscribed is broken away as indicated. 
Line 9. The numeral for one drachma is fairly clear in part on a squeeze, but an 
amount of the form —— FC is unlikely. Line 10. The numeral for one drachma, of 
which one dubious trace is preserved, may be correct, since a one-obol sign, if it 
oceupied this space, ought to appear. No interlinear punctuation following line 12 
can be read. The appearance of the squeeze suggests that a groove of this sort was 
inscribed and then erased. Line 13. The traces will fit no other letter. 

Fragment C. The gap between lines 24 and 36 is eleven spaces, as indicated. 
Line 26. The surface of the stone is damaged after the pi. No letter can be read, 
and none excluded, in this area. 

Fragment E. Line 47. Part of theta, omicron, or omega. 

Fragment F. There is difhculty in the reading of almost every line, but the 
limits of the column are definitely fixed by line 55. Apart from line 59, it seems 
impossible to tell in which lines numerals occurred. Line 49. The reading and restora- 
tion must be reserved for the later study. Line 50. |evölerar|nı] or [806 |exar| ne], 
rather than "Erar|nı], because of the following line, which is evidently of the form 
which in this Calendar follows a date. Line 52. This line has been read as |’A |roX- 
|Awvı |, but two photographs seem to make the alpha in the fourth space certain. The 
third letter is surely omicron or theta. The second may be pi, N, or possibly epsilon 
sliehtly misplaced, S. Line 53. The third letter may be gamma. Line 54. Probably 
kpiır -————-. Line 56. The second letter may be iota. Line 57. The second letter 
may be tau. Line 61. Possibly (cf.line5l) [ek r]öv v|----]|. Line 62. [|MJeXt|xoı] 
or |a]eAı[ros]; or the third letter may be alpha, suggesting |'P]eaı; or faint oval 
traces in the first space may give deaı or deı|-—-—--|, or again "Peaı. Line 63. The 
second letter may be epsilon; thus, although an omieron (or theta) might be read 
in the first space, o[ü|s «|pır -——-| seems excluded. Careful cleaning may eventually 
reveal the fifth letter. Line 64. The fourth letter is iota, or less probably phi. Line 
66. The third letter may be iota; the fourth is gamma or pi. Line 67. The first letter 
may be pi. Line 68. The first letter may be omicron or theta. Lines 69-71. The 
traces are very uncertain. 

Fragment C. Numerals precede their items in all other Traements. Therlarge 
gap after the numerals, and the careless lettering, suggest that here the numerals may 
have followed. Line 78. The first “ preserved ” letter appears to be represented by a 
stroke which would belong most naturally to a chi, but might be part of an upsilon. 


A second mark makes eta or iota bare possibilities. 
STERLING Dow 
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3, Boundary marker of poros stone, found on April 23, 1937, in a modern or 
late Turkish wallin Section P. Parts of the top, both sides, and the back are preserved; 


the bottom is broken away. 


Heigsht, 0.261 m.; 
width, 023065 1m: 
thickness, 0.221 m. 

Height of letters, 
ca. 0.054 m. 


Inv. No. 14773. 


First half of the Fifth Century 
|N |vv&da 
|t]o /uepö 
höpos 


INIOL & 


The location of this sanctuary of the Nymphs is not known, but it may be con- 
jectured plausibly that it was on the northwest slope of the akropolis, beneath the 
grottos of Pan, where Judeich (Topographie von Athen”, 1931, p. 302) shows reason 
to believe that a cult of the Nymphs existed. The inscription was found some little 
distance away, near the northern edge of the market place. 


4. Inscribed boundary stone of marble, found on February 26, 1934, in a well 
in Section T. The stone is chipped on all sides, and the back and bottom are broken 
off, but the complete inscription is preserved. 


Heicht, 0.258 m. width, 0.15m.% thiekness. 0.021: 
Height of letters, 0.014 m.-0.024 m. 
Inv. No. I 1454. 

hopo 

s hue. 

p6 Ar 

OAAwv 

5 os Bav 


06 


The date is probably in the late fifth or early fourth cen- 
LULYEB.@> 
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5. Horos-stone of Pentelice marble, broken away at the bottom but otherwise 
complete except for some chipping of the surface, found on April 10,.1955, ın 
Section. LI. 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.20 m. ; thickness 
0.072 m. 


b} 


FHeisht of letters, ca. 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. 12800. 


ca. A00 2.c. 


höp| os h] 
LEepO 


Oreecasl 250.858, 11, 2396 2599, 


Eyit 


6. Inscribed fragment of Pentelic marble, found on February 21, 1935, in a 
modern fill in Section O. The sides are all rough, but possibly original. Cf. Hesperia, 
V, 1936, p. 41. 


Dleseht 0.18 ms2wı1dtch, 0.16. m, ihre 
ness, 0.078 m. 


Eieishtor letters, ca. 0. 018m. 


Im. No. 12472 


ca. 400-350 B.c. 
o|pols 
|M|nrp»vo 


For the Metroön, see Thompson, 
Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 115-224. 
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7. Circular base of black Eleusinian limestone, with rough anathyrosis at the 
bottom, but so far as preserved smooth on top. The stone was found on September 
20, 1934, in the northern part of Section H. 

Height, 0.101 m.: estimated original diameter, 0.425 m. 


Height of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. No. 12003. 


INOS7 


343/2 2.C. NON-ZSTOIX. 


|’Emi IIvdo8 |oro |a|pxov|r|os Kerpomidos mpv| raveıs | 
|avedera |v ayadaı datuovı vıryoavres |- — — -—| 
|rov Snuo|v kpivavros kaı orebavwdevr|es vmo ns BovAns | 


N la} 2 > n 174 N 1% 
|xaı rod| Snuov aperns Evera kat Oıkar|oovvns]. 


The charaeter of the lettering and the senitive J01mS (wich O2nslınalene 
with OT in line 4) indicate a date near the middle of the fourth century B.c., whereas 
the name of the archon Pythodotos satisfies the requirements of space and of the 
preserved letters in line 1. For the formula of the restoration cf. /.G., 11°, 1742- 
1753. The extent of the restoration at the end oi line 2715 uncertamm, as ıs also the 
mention of the BovAn at the end of line 3. But the crowns were usually voted by both 
Boule and Demos. 


8. Boundary stone of Pentelic marble, with the top, back, and left side pre- 
served, found on February 8, 1936, in a Turkish wall in Section 2. 


Height, 0.473 m.; width, 0.242 m. ; thickness, 0.17 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.022 m.-0.029 m. 
Inv. No. I 3361. 
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Ykeellasl 
006 : n|s| 


rarpta|s | 


9. Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found on March 208 
1935, in Section O. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 


0 0.085 m. 
* Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
ei Inv. No. 12688. 
x 
No. 9 


Da: I). 2, Z1I0IX2 52 
= --- - eis 0e rnv| ava|ypabnv ka mv | 
[moinow ns ornAms d|ovva|ı rov rauiav 7| 
od Syuov "AAAA  Öpaxp las elk av kara md | 
liopara avakıokouevov "| vacat 

vacat 


The writing is much like that of /.G., 11°, 335 (334/3 B.c.). For the omission of 
the words roı dyumı from the end of the final clause, see, for example, /.G., II", 221, 368. 
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10. Fragment of Pentelic marble, with smooth-picked right side and rough- 
picked back preserved, found in the debris of a modern house in Section 80 on 
January 29, 1932. 


Heisht, 0.281 m. width, 0.172 m tnickness, 0.02 m 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. (0 = 0.006 m.; ®—=0.011m.). 
Inv. No. 14439. 


The inscription is stoichedon. Ten lines occupy a vertical space of 0.18 m. and 
five letters (measured on centres) occupy a horizontal space of 0.09 m. 


CAS SVÜNBLE SoSe 
I----------- - Je 
(en JAANONKAIL. | 


ee Ta Eem|i rYı Sıoı 


Iknoecı ns m|örews Kai 


ya 


|s kaı evoeß |os enepıoe 
|örws Yı ra ijepa Hvoau |r| 
|ö yevos TO K |npvkwv vm|e] 
|p re rov Onu |ov Tod "Adyv 
|atwv kat Um|ep rov yev|o] 
10 |s rodö Knpir |ov: erawve|o | 
|aı avrov kalı aredavoo 
lau xpvoau or |ebavwı am 
. [9 xıXlov d|paxpov kal e 
|ivaı mp6c0 |dov adraı m 
15  |pös 70 yevos r]ö Knpvr|o | 


se lee] 


No. 10 


The inscription is a decree of the Knpvres, and must be dated by its letter forms 
about 330 B.c. CH. also the genitive form yev|os| in lines 9-10. 


11. Fragment of Hymettian marble found on June 7, 1938, in the wall of a 
building of Byzantine date in Section H’. Parts of two adjacent faces are preserved, 
but the stone is otherwise broken. 


Height, 0.245 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.006 m. (A, E, N, etc.). 
IyveNoals>123 


The inscription is not stoichedon. 
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A B 


A B 
nweth | ------<----- 

1 |... |vias Oeomoumov 

-—-—-—- 10 [apxlov: FH vacat 

_ arovs | | "Hyna |tas Kndiroöopov 

5 -----—- a | vacat 

ae |ylpapparevs roı Onuoı Kara mpvr| aveiav | 

- au | |X Japırmos ®i|X |wvos "Payv| ov| Evdavns ® | pvvovos | 

et IE | av |aypadevs 20 "Pauvovoıos 
|----|iöns Kıxwvido Emi rovs völ| novs | 
| ITaca |vievs Eipnvorin|s----] 

wreath | 


| "Adyovev| s| 
wreath 


The monument must be reconstructed as a dedicatory base, erected by the pry- 
taneis of one of the tribes or by the councillors of the year 324/3. The date is 
determinable from the name of the archon in line 11 and from the name of the 
secretary kara mpvraveiav in lines 19-20. The secretary's name, which appears here 
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as Eubarns P| p/vwvos | "Pauvovoros, may now be rest red alsoıin l.G., 11, 362: "There 
is no possibility of restoring it in /.G., II”, 363, for there is a conflict with the pre- 
served letters of that inscription, which must now be assigned to some other year. 

It appears in line 10 that the stonecutter made a beginning of inscribing the 
name of the archon ‘Hynoias after the mark of punetuation which follows the title 
läpx|ov; but the unfinished letter was left without erasure and the archon’s name 
was fully inscribed in line 11. After an uninscribed space of one line were listed the 
annual officers of the council. Four of these, with their titles, are named in two 
columns on the preserved portion of the stone. 

The records that offer the closest parallels are to be found in /.G., 11”, 223, 
1.G., IP, 1700, and in Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 1. These inscriptions give the 
officers for the years 343/2, 335/4, and 327/6 respectively, as follows: 


2.GHl], 223 (343/722: lines 1.950@) 


|ypaupar|elv|s kara | pvra |veiav: 

Kieoorparos Tıuoodevovs Atyı&ıevs 
em ra imbiopnara' 

Anpödı&os Ilavrarkovros "AypvAndev 
emi TO Hewpırov' 

Kndıwrobav Kebaktwvos "Adıuövatos 
BovAns rantaı 

"Avrır\ns "Apıororparovs Kvdaßmvarevs 

ApouorXeiöns Opaovundovs "Ayvovaıos 


In one of the decrees of /.G., 11”, 223 mention is also made of röy ypapnarea 
ro Öönpwı, line 10 (A). 


NG, 1217200783572 2.€@ ), lines 219220 


ypaunarevs kara mpvravelav Ilpo&evos IlvAayopov "Axepdovaros 
ypaunarevs raıL Onuwı "Avrıyevns "Apırrouevovs Tehpanıos 
avaypadevs "Apıorodavns "lepwvvuov Tehpanıos 

em ra VImbiouara Kpirwv 'Ep£ıöirov Mapadwvıos 

avrıypadevs IluororAens Ilıoroyevovs "AvabAvorıos 

ranias rnı BovAyı Aroyevns Aroyevov Mekırevs 

ranias r@v eis ro avahmua. Kövwv Mnrpod@pov Kvdaßmvaevs 
xnpv£ Audbav Arobavrov "Adıövatos 


" The name should be restored also in /.G., I1?, 454 and 547, which are to be dated in 324/3; 
cf. Pritchett-Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. 2-3. 
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Plesperiar  upple I mor 1 (8327/6. B.C), lines 32.37. and 75:84 


I ypappar |evs BovAns kalt] Snyuov 
= --- - - - — |ovos €&y Muppuv 
[rüpue Bov]A [As klar Snln]oo 


33 | EvrAns Dix |orXe| o |vs Tpwveueevs 
[rapia]s mpE Blovihe] 
or | 
7/3  xkara mp|vraveiav | 
Avro|rAns Avriov "Axapvevs | 
em T|o avafnna | 
Ana |=-- —| 
av| aypadevs | 
so EiÜl-- - - - - - -]Arı 9 
er|i ra imdiou|ara 
Ay ee |vos Acıp 


a|vrıypa | bevs 
I-- - - - | IIpa£ıreAov Kvdav 


Dow observed that the offices represented in 327/6 could be made the same as 
those of 335/4 by restoring the title emi r|ö avaßmua] in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 1, 
to correspond to rauias rav eis TO avafmna of 1.G., 11”, 1700. There were thus three 
lists in which the secretary emi ra \mdiopara was named, but no epigraphical record 
of the secretary emi rods vöonovs before 324/3, the date of our present document. 

Accepting Brillant’s identification of the secretary em ra dmdionara with the 
secretary Emı ToVs vouovs, | suggested in a note in the American Journal of Philology 
(LXI, 1940, p. 78) that emi ra UImdionara may have been the earlier designation 
(down through 327/6) and Em rovs vöuovs the later (324/3 and after). Aristotle 
(AG. TIoA., 54) speaks of the secretary emi roVs vöpovs but says nothing of him ent 
ra ımdiopara, so I suggested further that Aristotle may have written his chapter 
on the secretaries after 327/6, and that he described the office by the official title 
which it bore at the time. 

There is another possibility to be considered, namely, that the restoration in 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 1, should be emi r|ovs vöuovs| rather than em r|o avadmya | 
and that the secretary named by Aristotle existed as early as 327/6. Much may be 
said in favor of the restoration em r|ovs vonovs| in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 1. In 
the first place the phrase emı r|o avaßmpa| is not a very good substitute for raplas 
rOv eis ro avaßmpa. Furthermore, as Dow observed, the officials in 327/6 were recorded 


? Les Secretaires Atheniens, pp. 97-108. 
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in two groups, the reader, the herald, and the treasurer being listed at the end of 
column I, while the clerical officials were listed together at the end of column III. 
If em r|ö dvaßnua| is to be restored, the title of a minor financial officer is intruded 
into the panel of clerks. The clerical character of this second group can be main- 
tained by reading em r|ods vöpovs|, and this ofheial is now named together with the 
avaypadbevs and the ypaupareds Kara mpvravelav, just as he is in the new document. 

One may question also whether the title ranlas r@v eis ro avaßnpa of 335/4 is 
not that of a temporary appointee possi- 
bly not required in other years. His 
duties were confined to handling the 
money for the dedication. We need not 
expect that a special treasurer was 
elected in every year for this one specific 
task. 

With the appearance in Hesperia, 
Suppl. I, no. 1, of two different ofticials, 
one of whom was named emi rl[ovs 
vöpnovs| and the other of whom was 
i ra vdmdioul|ara, Brillant's 
argument for the identity of the two 
offices must be considerably modified. 
There were, if these restorations are 
correct, two different ofhces, at least 
as early as 327/6. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the discovery that both 
names appear in another inscription from 
the Agora which must be dated as late 
as 303/2 (Inv. No. 14720: emi ra b[y- 
diopar|a and Emi T|ovVs vönovs|, as yet 

1.E. IB, 362 unpublished). 

The available evidence indicates that 
there were indeed two separate ofhces, though the secretaryship em rovVs vönovs IS 
not as yet epigraphically attested earlier than 327/6.° 

Face B of the present inscription is broken away at the right. One may observe 
that a wreath was cut beneath the two preserved columns in which four of the officers 
of the Council were named. The last portion of the stone probably contained a second 
wreath, and by inference from its width, room for two more columns to list the 
remaining ofhcials. These were the avrıypabevs, the xnpv& BovAns kaı Ömuov, the 


alled er 


® The evidence thus offers nothing new about the date of composition of ’A@. IIox., 54. 
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rantas ns BovAns, and pri ‚bably the ypauparevs Em ra dmbiouara. The unpublished 
Agora inscription just noted proves that the office of ypannarevs em ra Imblonara 
existed at least as late as 303/2, and, since apparently it did not duplicate that of 
the ypayuparevs Em roVs vonovs, there is no reason to hesitate about restoring the 
title m artest or 327/6. 

In line 6, Charippos, the ypaunarevs roı Syumı, may be identified as the son of 
that Philon of Rhamnous who was diaitetes in 325 /4 Vet EA AU: 
1926, line 146. In line 12 the secretary Euphanes was the son of the well-known 
Phrynon of Rhamnous who was politically active two decades earlier (P.A., 15032). 

We have already called attention to the fact that the name of the secretary 
supplied by this document must be restored in /.G., IP’, 362. The text of this in- 
scription is given in the Corpus as XTOIX. 27-29. As a matter of fact, the lines so 
far as preserved are uniformly XTOIX. 28, the only irreeularity being that the initial 
letters EI of e|ixoornı| in line 5 were cut in one letter space (see figure on p. 46). 
The photograph shows that Akamantis must be restored as the tribe in prytany 
instead of Erechtheis, and I have followed Dinsmoor (Archons of Athens, p. 373) 
in restoring the calendar equation to suit an ordinary year." 


2.6, 11°,302.1324/3 BC) STOIN 225 


| 'E]& "Hymotov apx|ovros Eemi ns "Arayna | 
|v |riöos &varns |mpvraveias Yı Eva | 


oa 


laden — u EEE NEE 


The problem of dating /.G., Il’, 363 presents serious difhculties, for the letters 
preserved on the stone do not permit the restoration of the name of the secretary of 
324/3. Nor in fact do the letters fall into place in the name of any known secretary 
of this period. An approximate date for the inscription is given by the name of the 
orator |IloAvevr |ros Zwo |rparov Zb|nrrıuos, who moved a decree in the archonship 
of Niketes (332/1; cf. /.G., II”, 344 and 368) and another in the archonship of 
Archippos (318/7; cf. I.G., II’, 350).” I suggest tentatively that /.G., II, 363 be 
assigned to the year 326/5 with the following restorations: 


Ci. Pritchett-Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistie Athens, p. 3. j 
5 For the restorations in these documents see Schweigert, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 33-34. 
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Gel 7365 


Cm] #80632020/9.2.:@) SNOLXE2I 


"Eri Xpeunros apxovros] 


1 


al RS 0 3 oe FE In|s rpvrav] 


Klee a ee layo|pov .. | 
2.2... eypaumarevev: 'A|vdelornpı] 


on 


|@vos: Errnı kat derarmı mn|s mpv|rave] 
|tas: erkAnola kupla: rav m |poeöpw|v Er | 
lebmdudev ...... ERS EN levs vacat 
\edocev| roı Önuw|ı: HoAvevr |ros Zwo|rp]| 
|arov Ib |nrrıios e|imev: emeı|ön Auov|vo | 
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10 [vos mpo|rep6v re |emmyyeiklaro rar |8n] 
|uwı em |öwoeıv | pıoxıXtov|s weöiuv 


lovs ei r|ı Seorrlo ..... REN |kev ev 

|rnı mpo|rep|aı oravooıriar ... |AZTI 

Bez kerieee et, var. 
15 Ir... ]A=-=-- = - - ---- - - - - 


The reading H in line 2 is certain; in line 3 the photograph and the squeeze both 
support the reading AI O which was reported by Lolling and printed in the majuscule 
text of /.G., II, 5, 492. In line 12 the reading ei r]ı Seorr[o is clearly preferable 
to Er |ı de oi r|-—- . not only because it is spaced correctly in the line, but also because 
the last visible letter is clearly tau. For the use of the phrase, see, for example, 1.G., 
II’, 351, lines 11-15: ereıön 
Öwaeı|v eils |rov m|örenov ei r|ıl Öeloulro |XXX|X |8]paxnas rar vov |em]ı- 
[deölw|rev| --—--. 

The spacing out of the date by archon ın line 1 so that it occupies a whole line 
can be paralleled in /.G., II”, 349 in the archonship of Aristophanes.* The reading 
vde in line 4 is certainly part of the month-name "Avdeornpıwvos, and the eta of 
line 2 can only be part of the numeral of the prytany; so the length of the secretary’s 
name can be determined. He is otherwise unknown, but must fall within the span 
of political activity of Polyeuktos, ca. 342-318. The probable year is that of Chremes 
in 326/5. The mention of a contribution of grain corroborates a date during the 
famine of 330-326. We suggest that Dionysios (lines 9-10) may be the tyrant of 
Herakleia mentioned again in /.G., 11”, 360, line 38, in connection with the famine 
at Athens, and that he had become sympathetic to Athens between 330/29 and the 


Evönp |os mpörepöv re enm|y|yleiaro r|oı SYuwı em- 


date of this inscription. 


12. Upper right corner of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, found on 
April 27, 1936, in the south wall of the Church of Christ in Section HH. 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.147 m. ; thickness, 0.104 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. 14071. 


The inscription is stoichedon with a square chequer-pattern which measures 


0.0146 m. 


®6 For the demotic KoAAvrevs, tentatively ascribed to the secretary of 331/0, see Schweigert, 


Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 33. 
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32) BC: STOLT 23 


|’Emı "Hymotov äpxovros em|i ns A 
ee: EN ARRERE mpvra |veias 
Ijı Eöüdavns Bpivovos "Pay |voveı 


v 


los eypanpareve .......|@vos 


No. 12 


The decree cannot belong to the prytany of Akamantis or to the month of 
Thargelion.‘ Calendar equations are possible in the third and eighth prytanies with 
the restoration "A |vrıoxtöos | in lines 1-2 or in the fifth prytany with the restoration 
Aliavridos |. 


13. "Three pieces of Pentelic marble, one of wluch (Trasso), wassioundeon 
June 1, 1936, in a well in Section KK. The large fragment (a) and a second small 
fragment (c) were found in Grave XXXI in the Hephaisteion on March 6, 1939. 
Both small pieces are broken on all sides, but the large fragment is from the upper 
left corner of the stele and preserves its original thickness. Above the inscription 
was a sculptured relief, now much battered, showing Athena with helmet and spear, 
facing right, leaning on her shield. The relief must have contained three figures, 
of which that at the extreme right is lost; the central figure, which represented a 
man, is half preserved. 


a2 Heisht, 0.62» m& width, 026m thicknes O1OTa 
b- Heisht, 0.17 m, width, 0.1 om thickness 012m: 


T See thertext of J.G, 112, 362 as published above on pP, 47. 
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e; Heigsht, 0.076 m.; width, 0.162 m.:; thickness 015m. 
Inv. No. T 4224. 


The inscription is 


0.0158 m. 


stoichedon, with a square chequer-unit which measures 


d 


No 19 
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324/3 B.C. ZTOIX. 31 
|’Er|t Hymotov äpxo|vros emi rys Havöıor | 
|{8 Jos Exrms mpvra|veias Yı Evbarns Dpv| 
\vovols "Pauvovowo|s Eeypaunarevev ....| 


lacuna 


-- -- d--- 


5 ---- ne - 


—-— —- vet -—— 


= - - 000 —— 


= müs Te 


lacıma 


I--- - -- | x|pvooı orebava | 


amd: X : Spaxuov a|pern|s Evera Kar dıra | 


lwoovvns ns eis] rov ön|pov ------ ] 


The restoration of |’Aranavriö ]os in lines 1-2 is shown to be impossible by the 
new text of /.G., 11’, 362 (p. 47, above). Akamantis held the ninth prytany. 


14. Horos-stone of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on June 20, 
1935, in Section N. 


Hesht 0216 m width, 0.191 mezchicknes. 0.0, 
Eieiomt or letter 70030. 0127 
InvaNes 1051: 


“Oplos xopli] 


\ 3% 
UV KAL OLKL 


naros m 


ıöt DiXorX 


oa 


| 
|s amorıw 
| 
| 
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15. Boundary stone of Hymettian marble, found on Kebruany2z, 1955, ın the 
wall of a modern house in Section N. Parts of the top and left side are preserved, 
but otherwise the stone is broken. 


Height, 0.195 m.; width, 0.28 m.; thickness, 0.075 m. at the bottom, 0.04 m. 
at the top. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Ta N6.122372, 


öpos arnpa| ros | 

od amedoro Alıörı (?)]| 
nos‘ eis nerw| rov | 

> Id 7 E > N 
evvea mödes, |eis To | 


5 eow Öera 


16. Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found on February 
27, 1934, in Section T. The inscribed surface was only roughly dressed, and the stone 
itself was left quite rouzh below the last line of the inscription. 


Height, 0.176 m.; width, 0.132 m.; thickness, 0.055 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. 11455. 


Fourth Century B.C. 


[ölplos xopt| 
[0] welzpar] 
lelvo em|ı Av | 


|oleı  xH==e 


For similar documents, see /.G., 11”, 2684 ff. 


No. 16 
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17. Irregular fragment of Hymettian marble, found on May 8, 1934, in the 
wall of a modern cellar in Section A. The back and right side are rough-picked, but 


the stone is elsewhere broken away. 


Heieht, 0.205 m.: width, 0.215 m.; thickness, 0.063 m. 
Height of 0.014 m. and 1 0.026 m. 
Inv. No. 11973. 


öpos 
loi|kias merpauevn| ss] 
emi Avaeı 


A 


For similar documents, see /.G., II’, 2684 ff 
No. 17 
18. Part of a small stele of Pentelic marble, found on May 9, 1934, in a cistern 
in Section AR. 


Heicht, 0.128m. width, 0.199) ms thicknes U. Ent 
Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.01 m. 
Inv. No. 11978. 


'Eri An|unrptov apxov 309/8 


uns] emi Avoa : IPTHH 


| 
|ros öp]os oiklas merpap 
[€ 
|epa |vıorats 


B 5 |’Emi Kaılpinov äpxovros 308/7 
|öpos oJiktas mpoıkös am 
loriunlpa: Zınakeı 


No. 18 


The top and right side of the stone are smooth, and the back, though rough, 
apparently preserves its original surface. The first inscription (lines 1-4) was im- 
perfectly erased to make way for the second, and the letters are still legible in the 
erasure. The bottom of the second inscription is lost, but the name of the woman 
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tor whose dowry the house was mortgaged is preserved. The name Iınaın appears 
ao laren anscriptonsnG, 11.1528, Ime 29 (PA, 12659). For similar docu- 
ments see... 11.2059. 


N C > I = - = & N Ai 
19. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on March 8, 1934, 
ın amodern wall in Section A 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. 11541. 


307/6-302/1 2.c. STOIX. 29 


|ovs de Heruoderas eivayayeıv auto | 
le nv | Sorım| aotav örav mp@rov Sırao | 


|npı|ov mAnp|aoı örws av ebayıAkov 7 | 


CT 


le kalı macıv ay|wvilerdar ümep tod Om | 
| vo |v rov "Adn |vatwv kaı rns rov aAAwv 'E] 
|AAn Ivov owr|npias: avayparaı de Tode | 
|r0 b |nbıopa |rOv ypopparea od Önpov | 
|eio |rnAnv AulOivnv Kar ormoar ev arp | 
10 |omö]Aeı: eis ö|e nv avaypadnv ns orm| 
Ans] Sovvar r|ov raniav Tod Önnov eik | 
|ooı] Spaxpas |er r@v eis ra kara imdt "| 
|onar|a avarı| arouevwv ro Onyar. | 


VAcat 


No. 19 


The character of the lettering is similar to that of /.G., 11”, 464 (307/6), but 
the present fragment seems to belong with none of the pieces of similar date now 
published in the Corpus. For the restoration of line 4, see /.G., 11”, 466, line 35; 
for lines 4-5, see 1.G., II’, 558, line 11; for lines 6-7, see /.G., II”, 466, line 10 and 
Der A457 Ime1s; and for lines 7-10, see 1.G., 11, 542, lines 12-14. Granted the 
general period, praise for service to “ Athens and the other Hellenes ” is an indication 
of date after 307. The payment for the stele by the rapias rod Önnov shows that the 
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decree is probably earlier than 301, for this oflicer makes his last appearance ın that 
year (1.G., 11°, 505). See Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 28; Kahrstedt’s repudia- 
tion of the text of /.G., IP, 505 is arbitrary and unjustifhiable (Untersuchungen zur 


Magistratur, p. 14). 


20. Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with a wide moulding sur- 
mounted by a pediment, found on December 13, 1934, in the wall of a modern house 
in Section O. The stone is broken at the right and at the bottom. 


Height, 0.218 m.; width, 0.156 m.; 
thickness, 0.054 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.007 m. 


Inv No 12161: 


No. 20 


ca. 300 2.c. NON-ZTOIX. ca. 31 
Mimoıyeitwv eimev: |EÖoEev rols öpyewor | 
emeiön Mivmoapxos |avnp ayados eorı me| 
pi rov Onpov To|v "Abmvalwv kaı amoder| 


EA N N DEN 7 
kvvraı evvo|vs @v Kar aeı dıAorıuov | 


In 


nevos T|@L re Onuwı Kal roı Kowaı rau 6| 
pyeov<av> : Öe|dOxHhaı Tols öpyesoı: emawveoaı] 
IM Jlonoap[xov -- - - --=---=- - —- _ —_ _ ] 


The inseription has been restored with reference to similar decrees of öpye@ves 
published as /.G., II’, 1249 ff. The formulae imply that Mnesarchos probably was 


® See the comments by Ferguson in A.J.P., LIX, 1938, pp. 230-231. 
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not an Athenian, for his good-will toward the Athenian demos holds a prominent place 
in the motivating clauses of the decree. The date is probably ca. 300 B.c. The writing 
is very careless, but not more so than that of 1.G., I, 378 (294/3). See the photo- 
graph in FHesperia, VII, 1938, p. 98. 

In line 6 I have assumed that the stonecutter omitted the final @v of Opyesvwv 
by mistake, but attention should be called to the fact that Harpokration quotes a 
genitive form öpyewv from one of the lost orations of Lysias (Frag. 112, ed. Sauppe), 
which is noted in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, s. v. öpyeov, as probably a false reading. 


21. A thin fragment of bluish Hymettian marble, with the left edge preserved, 
but broken at the right, the top, and the bottom, found on February 3, 1934, in a 
loose fill beneath the floor of a Byzantine building in Section H'. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.093 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
In No.1 1273. 


Early Third Century. ZTOIX. 34 


|EIx|kAnola kupia " Tav mpoeöpwv Erelmdude | 
DIN UKO Br: Kal avpar | 
poeöp|oı " EdoEev rnı BovAnı Kal roı Onumı | 
Mvnorte| pyos Mvnotov "Aduovevs einer: repı | 
5 ov amav|yeXXovaıv oi Hewpor oi amooraker | 
Tee ee mepı rav Hvoıav @v Edv 
I Kal rols AaAAoıs Heois ol 


| 
4 Er Lid E) na CZ + 22 
s mar| pıov Hv Coas avrois ol TE vouoL mpoce | 
rar | rov kaı ra dmbtonara Tod Önnov‘ ayahıı] 


10 |ruxnı desoxdaı rnı BovAyı - - - - - - - 


No. 21 


The lettering is stoichedon, of a character very much like that of /.G., IT, 632, 
which must be dated in 285/4. In the present fragment there seems to be a slight 
irregularity at the beginning of line 7, but the compensations permissible in the early 
third century were sufficiently elastic so that this need not have caused a disturbance 
of the order. Six lines measure 0.083 m., and five letters (measured on centres) 


occupy a span of 0.075 m. 
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rn 
[0%) 


The orator Mnesiergos is to be identified with the Mnesiergos, son of Mnesias, 
of Athmonon, who proposed the decree preserved as /.G., 11°, 704.” The date of this 
decree is now given as 262/1;'” the prosopographical evidence of the new fragment 
here published weighs against its being assigned to a later year. It is assumed in 
the restoration given above that religious envoys (Hewpor) had been sent to some 
festival, where they had offered sacrifices as directed by the laws and the decrees 
of the Demos. The name of the festival is not preserved, but epigraphical require- 
ments would be satisfied by the restoration ra "Hparkea in line 6 and rwı |re "Hpak- 
A&--| in line 7. The festival of Herakles most probable for the restoration was that 
at Ihebes (cf. Hesperia, IV, no. 38, eitations 11, 21,22, 30, and 32% Eraisesoyen 
Athenian delegation to the Basileia at Lebadeia in Boiotia in 283/2, the approximate 
date of the present document, is recorded in Hesperia, IV, 1935, no. 40. 


22. Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken away on all sides, found on May 
7,1954, in Section K. 
Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 1966. 


| No. 22 
Ca 22SEB:O N) NON-ZTOIX. ca. 46 
I--- &vera k|aı Biro|r|ıu|ias HV Exwv Suareket mpös röv Önworv| 


\ 


| "AO + EN > [a) x + le) 
Tov nvalwv kat avay|opevoaı rov orebavov rovrov Auovv| 


| 
| io |v av Ev doreı rpa| ywıöav roL kawaı dayovı karl Iavady | 
en kat 'E|Ae|voıwiov |roı yyurırdı ayavı: ns de mownce| 


5 


os ro|v [a |r|ebavov Kali ns avayopevoews EmiuerndHvaı | 


° Sundwall, Nachträge zur Prosopographia Attica, s. v. 
""C#. Pritchett-Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, p. xx. 
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lrovs o|rplarnylovs kaı |roV rantav rav orparıwrıkav: eivaı| 
[de aur]ölı -- - ee = | 


The character of the lettering is quite like that of /.G., IT, 837, of the archon- 
ship of Theophilos, though similar lettering occurs also in the early second century. 
The absence of any mention of the Ptolemaia after the Eleusinia in line 4 suggests a 
date before the creation of the tribe Ptolemais (cf. commentary on 7.G., IP, 851). 
On the other hand, the first exact parallel for the restoration offered in lines 4-6 is 
found in a document which must be dated in 196/5 ».c. (Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 15, 
lines 50-52). 


23. Fragment of Hymettian marble, with the smooth-picked left edge pre- 
served, but otherwise broken, found on February 27, 1935, in a modern wall in 
Section O. 


Height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.16 m.; 
thickness, 0.065 m. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.007 m. 


Inv! No: 12527. 


The inscription is not stoichedon. 
Eight lines occupy a vertical space 
oft 0.092m., and thirteen letters 
(measured on centres in line4#) occupy 
a horizontal space of 0.136 m. 


No. 23 
ca. 200 B2.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 54 
|--- - önws av oiv n BovAn kat 6 Önnos batvwvraı eiöores rots| 


| bikorın |ovuevo|ıs xapıras karafias T@v evepyernuarwv‘ ayadeı ruxeı| 
dedoxHaı rei Bo|vAel roVs Aaxovras mpoeöpovs eis nv Emiovoav ex | 
kAnotav xpnpari|oaı mepi rovrwv, yvaypnv de Evußarkeodaı ns Bov| 


Ans eis rov Önno|v örı dorer rer Bovkei emuwveou —- - - - - - - —- — | 


or 


MeAırea rar ore|bavavaı avrov HakXod orebavwı evoeßelas Evera | 
ns mpos rovs H|eovs kat dıkorinias rns eis rov Onuov rov "Admvalwv | 
avaypansaı de r|ode ro ıındıopa Tov ypanparea Tov Kara pvraveiav | 
ev ornAmı Auldivnı Kar ornoau — — — — eis de nv] 
10 ävaypab|nv kal nv avaderıv ns ormAns neploou rov ranıav rov orpa | 


Irı |orır| @v TO yevönevov avaAmua | vacat 
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The lettering suggests a date ca. 200 ».c., and the marble is of the same curiously 
mottled appearance as that of the decree of 196/5 B.c. in honor of Kephisodoros 
(Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 15). 


24. Small dedicatory plaque of Pentelic marble, broken away below but other- 
wise preserving the edges and original back, found on February 27, 1935, in a 


modern fill in Section ©. 


Height, 0.07 m. ; width, 0.079 m. ; thickness, 0.018 m. 
Heieght of letters, ca. 0.008 m. 
Iny. No. 12526. 

"A |Onvayopa 

"Adbpoötreı 

TO npoowm<o>v 


[&lveßnxer 


It is possible that a sigma, closely spaced, may 
have been inscribed where the surface of the stone is 
now chipped at the end of line 1; ıf so, the name was 
No. 24 masculine: |’A |#nvayöpa|s|. This seems unlikely. 


25. Fragment from a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, found on Novem- 
ber 23, 1934, in the wall of a house in Section N. The stone is broken, except at the 
top, and the surface is much weathered. 


Heisht, 0.29 m width, OS: 
thickness, 0.10 m. 


Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Iny Nos1P2 118 


No. 25 
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155/4 2.c. NON-STOIN. ca. 48 
| Emi Mvn |aıdeov ap|xovros em ns 2.2.....:. Ed rn. | 


|mpvrav|eias Hı |BiAimmos Kparnros Ilawavıevs eypaunareven | 


S 4 c + \ N N Kr c 7 
| Dies ne Dear los re| Tpaoı LI TAUEVOV KATA deov de EKTNL (otanuevov | 


ermmı ans mplurlaveias: ---- - - - - - —_ 


This stone cannot be associated with Fesperia, Suppl. I, no. 84, for the spacing 
of lines and letters is wider. Three lines occupy a vertical space of 0.032 m., and 
seven letters (measured on centres) occupy a horizontal space of 0.062 m. The 
approximate width of the stone is indicated by the apex of the pediment and may 
be computed—along the first line of the inscription—as ca. 0.45 m. 

The extensive lacuna to be filled in lines 3-4 shows that the date of the month 
was given both kar’ apxovra and kara Heöv. 


26. Fragment of an inscribed stele of Hymettian marble, with part of the 
pediment preserved, found on March 9, 1934, ın the wall of a modern cistern in 
Section T. The stone is broken at the right, and behind, and rough-picked on top. 
Close to the apex is part of an akroterion. The inscribed surface below the pediment 
is broken on all sides. 


Height, 0.225 m.; width, 0.215 m.; 
thicekness, 0.115 m. 


Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 1594. 


No. 26 
122/1 2.c. 
BETEN Kkoogwan. co loxovmostenrinnso Te nanns] 
[rpvraveias nı 'E|mıyevns 'E|mıyevov Oivatos eypapnarevev: Ilvavahıovos -—- == ——| 


ee Mona nampio|vos = - ae Ferne ee | 
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The approximate width of the stele is determined by the apex of the pediment. 
The restorations reflect the wide spacing of the letters in line 1 and the closer spacıng 
of lines 2-3: even so it has been necessary to assume a dual system of reckoning in 


2 


the civil calendar: C£. /.G., II’, 1006, line 3. 


27. Fragment from the top of a pedimental stele of Pentelic marble, with the 
back and rieht side preserved, found on May 1, 1934, in a modern wall in Section K. 


Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.054 m. 


Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.008 m. 
Inv. No, 1192 


No. 27 


|uerXebn]|Boı oi Emi Awovvotov Apxovros avednkav 
I-- - - - - - - |otov TaAAnvevs 
I- - - - - - - - - - Jos DAvevs 


herleiten jorms indicate ardate in the late secondzor nrst. centuryser Cs 107 
similar documents, see Fesperia, III, 1934, no. 64 (1.G., Il’, 2991 a) and /.G., 11°, 
2991. 


28. A small rectangular shaft of Pentelic marble, found in a late fill in Section 
B on February 23, 1934. The shaft is surmounted by a flat projecting fascia and a 
rounded top; it is left rough below for insertion into a base. 


Height, 0.29 m.; width of face, 0.084 m.; thickness, 0.077 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. 11349, 
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Apıorovikn 
"Aprepyıöı 


EN 72 
IWTEeLlpau 


For Artemis Soteira at Athens, see (for 
example) /.G., II”, 1343, 4631, 4695, and 
compare Judeich, Topographie von Athen’ 
(193137, p2411: 


29. Fragment from the lower part of a statuette of Pentelic marble, found on 
April 12, 1934, in Section K. The preserved part represents the feet and drapery of 
a figure standing on a plinth; to the right, on a small base, are the feet of another 
smaller figure. 

Height of the plinth, 0.02 m.; width across the face of the plinth, O.11 m. 

Height of letters. 0.003 m.-0.005 m. 

Inv. No. 11787. 


No. 29 
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NON-STOIX. 
a "HparX 
Ewv 
b_ "Adpoyern Kvlepeav Kar Tov 
mrepoevra "Epwra: moiXn>oev 
5 |'H |parA&wv Ö@po|v "AQ |nvataı. 


The text of a was inscribed on the small base, and b was cut between guide-lines 
on the plinth. The inscription names the artist, and identifies the figures; part b 
resolves itself into a rather unsatisfactory hexameter couplet. In line 4 it is possible 


that the letters IHE were inscribed in a ligature, but the horizontal stroke connecting 
land [L, if one existed, is very faint. 


30. Miniature altar of Pentelic marble, found on May 4, 1935, in Section II. 


a 


Heieht, 0.131m.; widtn, 0.0&m% thiekness, 
0.069 m. 


Height ot letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. 12843. 


ca. 100 A.D. 
"Apeokovoa 
eEUXNV 
"Apreyıöı 


No. 30 


The corner akroteria are broken; between them the top is a shallow concave bowl. 
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SR LERSINSORIENIONS: 


LAW CONCERNING THE MYSTIC PROCESSION 


31. A block of Pentelic marble removed on March 23, 1936, from the Church 
of Christ in Section HH where it was used upside down as a foundation for an 
interior column. The top, bottom, back, and sides are finished surfaces, but probably 
not original except perhaps the back. The top and bottom were cut back at an acute 
angle to the face when the stone was used as a capital. It also served at some time as 
a threshold block, as two round cuttings in the inscribed face indicate. 


Heisht, 0.58 m.; width, 0.47 m.; thickniess, 0.135 m. 
Height of u 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 3844. 


The stone is so badly worn that the reading becomes in many places most 
uncertain. It would be easy to let one’s imagination play with marks and scratches 
of an accidental character; and those who have ever had the experience of preparing 
the first publication of an almost illegible document will appreciate the peculiar 
difheulties. 

This rather lengthy inscription of which the beginning and the end are com- 
pletely lost, and the rest badly mutilated, has marked similarities to the great dia- 
gramma of 92 B.c. concerning the mysteries at Andania.” It concerns the Eleusinian 
mysteries, but like the other it contains in the extant section specifications about the 
services or liturgies to be performed, about punishments for misdemeanors or 
felonies, and about the procedure in such cases; also about the order of the procession 
and about the crowns to be worn by partieipants. The procedure against offenders 
or delinquents is more complicated and sophisticated, as one would expect from the 
heliastic traditions of Athens and from the central position occupied by the Eleusinian 
mysteries in the religious life of the Hellenic, or of the whole Greco-Roman world. 

The date cannot be accurately determined, since neither names nor contemporary 
events are mentioned in what remains of the document, and since the heading is not 
preserved. The lettering exhibits the general character of several other inscriptions 
of the first century ».c., but I cannot with any confidence define its period more exactly. 


! Through the generous assistance of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences at 
Columbia University and through the cooperation of the authorities of Barnard College, the writer 
was enabled to go to Athens for the academic year 1939-1940 and to prepare for ablauon the 
late inscriptions, of which the first installment is here presented. 


2 1.G., V, 1390 — Dittenberger, S.1.G.’. 736. 
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Any attempt at a restoration of this document ought to start in the area com- 
prised between lines 39 and 43, because here more of the text is preserved and the 
context is more easily ascertainable. I can think of no shorter possible restoration 
for the lacuna between lines 39 and 40 than that proposed in the text, and I proceed 
on the assumption that the minimum is thereby determined. The lacuna might have 
been greater, but it does not read as though much were lost between lines, and in 
reusing a block as a threshold or base, one commonly sought a stone of about the 
richt size. For the lacuna between lines 30 and 31 the reader at first glance wishes 
to restore erıueAyrat|s rov uvormp]|iov, but when he measures the space occupied by 
the letters in that line and calculates the minimum distance to either edge as de- 
termined by the restoration between lines 39 and 40, he finds that the lacuna should 
amount to about eighteen letters, unless in its original shape the inscribed block 
tapered toward the top. A further caleulation from the preserved width of the stone 
at the top and from the proximity of line 31 to line 40 excludes the possibility of a 
sufheient taper to reduce the lacuna by eight letters, so that another or at least a 
more complete restoration must be proposed for the gap between lines 30 and 31. 

A difficulty here in reconstructing the legal terminology lies in the fact that we 
cannot entirely rely on Aristotle and the orators where we do have pertinent informa- 
tion, because these authors preceded the publication of this inscription by several 
centuries. The publication of this law implies that some details at least were changed, 
although we may expect that the general customs were still followed. Or it may have 
been a reassertion and restoration of old customs. For example, the trial for which 
Andocides composed the oration Ilept r®v Mvornpiwv was based on the type of legal 
action known as &vöakıs. We may assume with some reservations that an offender 
against the mysteries (aoeBns rov wvornpiwov) could in the first century still be 
prosecuted on the basis of an &vdakıs. Furthermore, since Aristotle in the Con- 
stitution of Athens (532, 2) says of the royal archon ypabai de Aayxavovraı mpös 
avrov aceßelas, it is not improbable that we should restore the gap between lines 29 
and 30 with the phrase Evöe|ı&ıs Eotw mpös rov Bacı$k |ea T® BovAouevo ois E&£|eorıv. 
The expressions 6 BovAöuevos "Amvalwv ois E£eorıw and "Alnvalwv 6 BovAönevos ois 
e£eorw indicate any Athenian citizen who has not been visited with total or partial 
arıpta such as that under which state debtors labored. This limitation was t00 common 
to require here the support of other parallels. For the familiar phrase ois &£eorıv 
of course the antecedent need not be expressed, as when Aristotle in the Constitution 
of Athens (63, 3) writes &av d€ rıs Sıkaln ois um &£eorıv. 

But the restoration at lines 29-30 leaves us with a problem in the next line where 
we have a plural verb in the subjunctive mood &vöe|i&lwo|ılv. The traces of this 
word and the preceding letters cannot be interpreted as rov de Evöelıy]delvra], as 
tempting as this restoration may seem at first glance. Both the final nu and the 
sufhciently visible sigma eliminate such a possibility, although the upper part of a 
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eircular letter could belong as easily to a theta as to an omega. Thus we are left 
with a verb in the plural number and with an object in the singular (r6vöe), which 
must represent the oftender. The subject of the verb cannot have been the royal 
archon or the previously mentioned BovAduevos ois £&eorıv, because these were singular 
in number, and thus we must assume that the eriweinrar mentioned at the end of 
line 30 were the subject understood, being the only available plural noun. 

The relation between the beginning and the end of line 30 likewise causes trouble. 
Since with what information I can gather from ancient writers I cannot connect the 
epimeletae with the procedure initiated by the &vdeu£ıs submitted to the royal archon, 
I assume that the law provided two procedures against the offender. One would be 
the abbreviated procedure on the basis of a citizen’s &vda£ıs presented to the royal 
archon. The other contrasting procedure would have corresponded to a different 
case. Whether the accuser lacked the status of full citizen rights, or whether he 
were merely unwilling to undertake any part in the prosecution, or whether the case 
were not clear enough to admit of the abbreviated procedure, the second case seems 
to be one in which the epimeletae would undertake the prosecution on the basis of 
information received. We might restore 7 amoypadeıv avrov ev| ro|i]s emineiyrails]. 
For the phraseology Andocides I, 48 serves as a parallel: rovrovs mavras Ev Tois 
rerrapakovra avöpacın ameypabev. But on stylistic grounds I prefer to restore 
n unvvous kar avrod ev] ro|t]|s eriueinrat|s|. For the phraseology I cite the following 
two passages! 


(1) Lysias, Against Agoratus, 32: "Emewön 6e 7 exkAmaota Movvixiacıv Ev TO 
Oearpw Eyiyvero, o0UT0 oboOpa Tıves EmeueAoVvro ÖTWsS Kal Ev TO ÖNA@ epi TOV OTparny@v 
Kal Tov ra&ıapywav umvvoıs yevorro (mepı de Tav AMAwv Aamexpn Ev rn BovAn {umvvaıs) 
uovn yeyernuerm), Gore Kal erei mapayovaıv <avrov> eis TOV Onpor. 

= . . 2 2 a 3 2 2 
(2) Andocides, On the Moysteries, 14: Ilpwrn nev, & ävöpes, unvvaıs Eyevero 


u \ a > a 
aurn bmo "Avöpouaxov Kata ToVTwv TÜV avöpav. 


Returning to the verb &vöe|iE]oo|ı]v in line 31, we deduce that after the epi- 
meletae received the denunciation and found it in order, they had the accused taken 
into custody on the basis of an &vö«ıs, so that later when the opportunity came, 
he might be brought before a heliastic court of five hundred and one dicasts. Between 
the word &vöeli£]wo[ı]v and the phrase eils Eva |kaı m|evrarooiovs is a lacuna of 
about sixteen or seventeen letters where the traces of two consecutive letters _' 
(or E") are still visible. These traces, which are not properly located for the restora- 
tion mpös rov Ba|gılAda, are satisfactorily interpreted as pös roVsS evö ler | 4. Having 
brought the Eleven into the case, we may compare Demosthenes, Agamst Timocrates, 
146, p. 745: röv 8’ Evöeıydevra 7 amaxdevra Onoavrov OL Evdera ev TO Eviw. 

A law quoted in the oration of Demosthenes Against Timocrates, 105, p. 733, 9 
has another passage which seems to illuminate lines 31 and 32 where the cooperation 
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of the Eleven and the subsequent trial are apparently indicated: e&av de rıs anaxOn 
TOV yovemv Kakdaems HAOKÖS N) dorrpareias 1) mpoeıpmuevov alro T@v vonwv eipyeodaı 
eirıov Ömoı um XpY, Ömoavrwv avrov ol Evdera Kal eioayovrwv avTov Eis nv NAıatar, 
karnyopeito 8° 6 BovAonevos ois &£eorıv. Eav Ö AdAQ, Tıuaro m NAata 6 Tu xpn madeıv 
») aroreioau. Indeed the familiar formula of this last sentence can be accommodated 
perfectly in line 32, when we make the quite admissible substitution of the phrase 
ri xpn for ö rı xpn, «ri. Thus it is the board of Eleven who on the basis of an 
Evdeukıs take the offender into custody or exact bail from him and who finally bring 
the case before the heliastice court where he will be tried and where, if he loses the 
case, the penalty will be assessed or determined. We have, moreover, Aristotle's word 
for it that the Eleven were competent to introduce a case based specifically on an 
evdeukıs: Constitution of Athens, 52, 1: kadıoracı de kal ToVs Evdera KÄMP@ ToVS Emt- 
neAnoouevovs TOV Ev TO ÖeoH@TNplo —— — Kal ras evdelkeıs eioa£ovras' Kal Yyap TaVTaS 
eivayovoıv oi Evdera. 

The recovery of line 34 is of crucial importance. At the point where we have 
read xara ra u|epn| der|a ” "Oltav krı., it would have been tempting to read kara 
raA|....]e«lai ölrav, krA., in order to have a connecting word between the two 
sentences. In that case, however, we should encounter insurmountable difhculties with 
the preceding prepositional phrase. The lack of a connective like d€ or kat, however, 
is not really a difhiculty, because the law contains many paragraphs as in the above 
mentioned diagramma of Andania, in which also the paragraphs are not bound 
together by connectives. Furthermore, the phrase nepıo|u®]| kara ra p|epn] derx|a] 
makes excellent sense. It constitutes a reference to the ten sections of the heliaea, 
those represented on dicast tickets by the letters from alpha through kappa. Cf. 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 63, 4: veveunvraı yap kara bvAas Öera nepn oi 
öıkacoral.. The citizens of each tribe were divided into ten sections nera ra /|...... 1 
The oblique stroke can belong to alpha, lambda, or mu, but since no trace of the 
horizontal stroke suitable for a delta appears where it might be expected, we cannot 
easily restore wera ra Alıovvor]a. The assignment, therefore, appears to have taken 
place after the M[vornpijla, and the first cases for which dicasteries were to be 
empaneled were those concerning the Mysteries. 

The section comprising lines 34-43 concerns the duties of the mystagogues and 
mystae in connection with the preliminary ceremonies and the procession which pre- 
ceded the initiation. The general outline of what took place is apparent from other 
sources. We know that first the Sacred Objects were on the fourteenth of Boe- 
dromion transported to Athens and deposited in the Eleusinion. This fetching of 
the Sacred Objects is in the Athenian document 7.G., II’, 847 called the kouıdn rav 


* On the method of choosing the dicasts see S. Dow, “ Aristotle, the Kleroteria, and the Courts,” 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, L, 1939, pp. 1-34. The concluding chapters of the Con- 
stitution of Athens are the chief ancient source on the Athenian courts. 
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iep@v, a term which I have ventured to restore here in line 38. Then those candidates 
for initiation who had assembled were examined on the fifteenth as to their eligibility, 
and if they were admitted by the authorities, they could enter the Rleusinion. Several 
days later after various other ceremonies the procession with the Sacred Objects 
moved to Eleusis. This was the great day, the day of lacchus. 

It remains to discuss the SeArap|ıa 


mentioned in line 41. Enough of the word 
is visible to assure the reading, although I cannot find the expression in any other 
discussion of the same subject. The reference comes at a point where the inscription 
is perhaps dealing with the ayvppos, the assembly of the candidates on the fifteenth. 
A mystagogue will be punished if he commits some offense in regard to the way 
he issues deArapta. In view of the emphasis on the necessity of being in the appointed 
place, I presume that the offense envisaged was the issuing of deArapıa at any other 
place. The deArapıa, therefore, may have been tablets issued to candidates whose 
eligibility had been examined and established. 

Many of the restorations proposed in other passages of the inscription occur 
to one naturally enough when the extant letters are correctly read. It must be in- 
dicated, however, that the words öxnplacı] (line 35) and |öx |nuarwv (line 38), and 
oıw] (line 36) 
and ös äv 6 Baoıkevs kal oi emın|eAnral ra&wow| (line 42) complement and suggest 


the phrases &s av |ö Baoıkevs Kal oi T@V uvornpiwav Eemi|ueAnrar ra&w 
MH np pen 


each other. The restoration oil mapeöpoı tod Bao |ıLews (lines 18-19) finds its justi- 
fieation in what we know about the connection of these ofhcials with the celebration 
of the Mysteries. Aristotle * indicates that they were in his day two in number. An 
inscription dated at the end of the fourth century, /.G., 11”, 1230, which is an honorary 
decree passed by the gens of the Ceryces, begins as follows: |[’E|reön EvOvönuos 
6 mapeopos rod Bao |ılAEws kaAos Kal dıkoriuws uera rov B|ao |ıLews ka|ı| rov yev|o|vs 
rod Knpikwv E|we|uernbn r|o|v mepı ra nvormpia, KTA. 

At the beginning of line 35 we expect an antithesis to the phrase ev "EAev| oivı 
discernible below in line 42. I had originally restored ev @dorea, which I withdrew in 
favor of a more convincing phrase eis dorv, proposed in conversation by K. Kou- 
rouniotes. An alternative e& aorews would be too long. 

In line 38 the connection between the two clauses represented by the words 
unde mp|omope|veodaı mpo rns ko|muöns rov ieplalv ....| xlaraßlaivelılv ano rov 
[6x |nuarwv constitutes another problem. There is not space for the letters rore Öle, 
even if such a restoration produced an acceptable meaning. But since iota does 
not occupy as much room as other letters, the restoration exe ö]e, suggested in 
conversation by K. von Fritz, would probably not be excessive. The adverb exet 
would refer to the ‘Perös 6 mapa tod dorewns, over which the decree of 421/0 2.c., 
1.G., I, 81, called for the construction of a stone bridge hos av ra huepa deporw hau 


* Constitution of Athens, 56, 1. 
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hiepeaı a|o |bax&orara. It was to be a narrow bridge hiva ne hapaxaaı Öuekavvovrar, 


aAıa rois locıv eı Ba|6 |ileıw Emi ra hıepa. 


TREBERALUSZRUETS 


32. A large base, consisting of forty-eight inscribed and numerous uninscribed 
fragments of Hymettian marble, has been assembled by the excavation mender 
Il. Bakoules, who throueh skillful use of a multitude of uninscribed pieces succeeded 
in finding direct joins for all but two fragments, one of which contains part of the 
formula at the top of the monument. This non-contiguous fragment bears the letters 
In kaın ß|, and has been set in plaster in its determinable position. All the fragments 
were found in Section E, and almost all of them came from the curbing of a late well, 
demolished during the spring and summer of 1933. Parts of the back, sides, top, 
and bottom are preserved. The base was adorned with a moulding above and below. 
As reconstructed it has the following dimensions: 

Heisht, 1.35 m. ; width, 1.79 m.; thiekness, 0.60m. 

Heigsht ot letters: line 1, 0.031 m. ; lines 2-10, 0.029 m.; lines 11-44, 0.010.013 m; 

line 45, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. 1849 (including I 118, 1786, and 11827). 


The extra fragment, broken away at the back and all-around, comes from one 
of the epistles below the dedication, but it has not been built into the monument because 
its exact position cannot be determined. 


Height, 0.07 m.; width, 0.05 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 
Feisheor letters, VL. Um: 
Inv. No. 1849. 


The monument honors a public benefactor, Quintus Trebellius Rufus of Tou- 
louse, together with his wife and son.” On the analogy of two other bases which 
are published in /.G., II’, 4193 and which honor Trebellius Rufus alone, it has 
been possible to restore with certainty lines 1-7 of the inscription. Trebellius Rufus 
held the archonship at Athens sometime between the years 85/6 and 94/5 A.n.° 

In lines 2-3 the words |[apxıepea mp@rov Erapxeias ns ek| Napßavos are the 
translation of the Latin flamen primus provinciae Narbonensis. He was the chief 
priest for the whole province, the flamen primus templi divi Augusti quod est Narbone, 
concerning whom I refer the reader to C./.L., XII, 6038 with Otto Hirschfeld’s 
commentary. The flamen provincıae seems to have presided over the provincial 
assembly (concılıum provinciae Narbonensis), which had externally a religious char- 


°I wish to thank M. Georges Daux, who facilitated the preparation of this inscription. 
° Paul Graindor, Athenes de Tibere & Trajan (Cairo, 1931), p. 144. 
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acter but which enjoyed some political power at the same time.” The assembly con- 
vened at Narbonne and consisted of representatives from the various civitates of the 
province, but except for this inscription the only references to it are found in the 
above-mentioned fragment of a ler provinciae, C.I.L., XII, 6038. Although Suetonius 
says clearly of Augustus (ch. 52), “ Templa, quamvis sciret etiam proconsulibus 
decerni solere, in nulla tamen provincia nisi communi suo Romaeque nomine recepit,” 
nevertheless, none of the many inscriptions referring to the flamines of Narbonese 
Gaul mentions a joint cult of Rome and Augustus. Neither does the priest himself 
appear as the famen Romae et Augusti like those of other provinces, nor is the temple 
at Narbonne called the templum Romae et Augusti as elsewhere. Therefore, it is 
interesting to learn from line 8 that the wife of the flamen was priestess of the 
eoddess Roma.“ But she was priestess in Toulouse and not in Narbonne. To explain 
these apparent contradicetions we may suppose that there was indeed a joint cult of 
Rome and Augustus in every town and that the management of the cult devolved 
upon the local famen and his wife, and was divided between them. When, however, 
a flamen from Toulouse or Nimes became president of the provincial assembly, 
a substitute continued the cult in his native town, while the flamen provincıae exer- 
cised his religious duties in the temple at Narbonne. The flaminica, not having the 
same religious function nor the same political connection, continued to be called by 
the old title. 

In line 3 the phrase Umarov Kaweivnvoiww |iep@v önpov "Popalov|, as is stated in 
the Corpus, translates the Latin phrase summus Caeninensis sacrorum populi Romanı. 
The latter was the head of a public college of priests who took care of one of the 
ancient Latin cults which continued as public cults of the Roman people long after 
the original communities had been destroyed." 

At the end of line 9, as soon as we restore the name ‘P|ov&ov|, the lacuna is 
reduced to the space of seven or eight normal letters. There is not room for the 
phrase evvotas rns, but there is room for the phrase deAtas rns, because the two i1otas 
occupy the space of only one normal letter. For the expression compare Dittenberger, 
5.1.G., 859A and /.G., IT’, 4010. In line 10 the last visible letter, represented by the 
lower tip of a vertical hasta, is about the tenth after the letters eis. The conditions 
are suitable for the restoration suggested in the text. 

Below the dedication are inscribed in smaller letters two epistles to the Athenian 
Councils and People. At the right appears the epistle in which the local magistrates 
and senate of Toulouse thank the Athenians for the honors which they have bestowed 


" Camille Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, IV (1913), pp. 425-431. 

“ We assume that the wife rather than the daughter of Trebellius Rufus accompanied him to 
Athens, although the restoration ®uyardpa might meet the requirements to fill the lacuna in line 8. 

° The old Latin town of Caenina. Cf. G. Wissowa, “ Die römischen Staatspriestertümer alt- 
latinischer Gemeindekulte,” Hermes, L, 1915, pp. 1-33. 
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upon their compatriot. The epistle at the left comes from the concilium provinciae 
Narbonensts. The restoration of these documents is very uncertain: we cannot con- 
hidently restore even the first four letters of line 40 as |dYuo|. The larger letters 
of line 45 are clearly differentiated and may belong to the phrase && ® "Aper|ov |”| 
IHa|yov " BovAn. 


LEN TER OR HSDRIANF 


33. Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, found May 25, 1933, in the walls of a late 
pit in Section Z. The stone preserves part of the back and of the left side, but it is broken 
away above, below, and at the right. 

As a first attempt toward an inter- 
pretation of the inscription I offer a 
restoration merely e.rempli gratia. The 
lettering is not unsuitable for the Ha- 
drianic Period, and line 2 reveals that 
the document postdates the constitutional 
reform of 125 a.D. The person concerned 
was a man or boy, for whom very special 
religious ceremonies were ofhcially or- 
dered and for whom the cult statues 
mentioned in line 5 may well have been 
intended. The conclusion suggests a 
letter emanating from the imperial 
chancery after anembassy. The avaAwoua 
mentioned in line 10 would be 76 &böduov 
rov mpeoBevovrwv. It seems, moreover, 
trom line 8 that the writer, who accord- 
ingly would be the emperor, previously 
demanded or expressed a desire for the 
honors now bestowed on his favorite by 
the Athenians. All these considerations 
strongly suggest the situation after the 
death of Antinous, when Hadrian, as 
Dio Cassius expresses it, “ had portraits 
of Antinous (avöpıavras), or rather cult 
statues (ayakuara), erected virtually all 
over the civilized world.” 

With the phrase oürws ws eßov- No. 33 
Aoueda (8) compare Vita Hadrıanı, 

14, 7: et Graeci quidem volente Hadriano eum (Antinoum) consecraverunt. 


©) 
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Heisht, 0.525 m.; width, 0.29 m.; thickness, 0.076. m. 
Heieht of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. 1869. 
pelos0®r 
a Be ns BovAns | 


la} 4 5 \ a) /£ N 
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eiwv oVTws ws EBovAou|eda, ka Opnoketas | 
Evera, eikovas avadeiv|aı oUk ewpev xpvoo | 

10 döpovs dpyvpäs. To de avar|wpa Edwre 6 em rov| 
mpeoßewv 6 kal mv yvopmv |ÖnAooas naiv rns| 


v on 


re BovAns Kal Tod Omyov | evrvxeire | 


LEVTER EROMZROMANZMAGISTRIITE 


34. The lower part of a stele of Pentelic marble broken away above and much 
weathered, found on a 12, 1937, in its base and in situ below the Valerian Wall 
in Section 80. A raised moulding (width, 0.05 m.) runs down the edge of the 
inscription on either side. 


Maximum height exposed, 0.63 m.; width, 1.00 m.; thickness, 0.106 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.013 m.-0.015 m. 
Inv. No. 14713. 


The inscription was first recorded by Pittakys, ’Emiypadat "Averöoroı, Il (1852), 
pp. & and €," but it did not find a place in the Corpus. 

T'he whole upper part of the inscription has disappeared, and the reading of the 
middle section is very diffieult. At the end of line 5 only five normal-sized letters can 
be accommodated between the two taus. The word [i]Jo[o]|s in line 7 is most un- 
certain: only the upper horizontal bar of an epsilon or sigma in fourth place is clear; 
another horizontal line at what might be the top of the second letter, may be an 
accident of the weathering. The restoration |rör|e, for example, would not be epi- 
graphically impossible. 


"I owe the reference to Margaret Crosby. Pittakys found the whole upper and middle part 
illegible and read the rest as follows: kat 77 mepi rovs deovs |dvooe|Beia Kal 77 mepi Önas [Av ]un 
© de Jovoa auro koAacıs Emireßngerau. IlAnpeorara de kai oi mpeoßevoavres avöpes TÜV EK TU Fvveöptov 
Aoyinoraroı Kapol Timoraroı ryv BovAnow buov mapeoryoav. "Eppoohaı bnäas, Timmraroı, ebxonaı. He 
described it as a letter of some emperor or proconsul. 
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The stone preserves the conclusion of a courteous letter from a Roman ofheial 
toa synhedrion ” which convened at Athens. The writer, to whom a formal emb: LSSy 
had been sent, promises to punish someone who had undertaken to perform for the 
synhedrion certain services of a religious nature, perhaps a costly agonothesia or 
some other liturgy, and who had now refused to live up to his word. The phrase in 
lines 7-8 seems to mean, “ In having everything investigated in this way, you carried 
out an examination which was perhaps of no importance, inasmuch as it sufliced 
for the instance that he has in my presence refused the services which were under- 
taken by him before your most revered synhedrion,” i. e., in their thorı ugh investi- 
gations they had gone to much unnecessary trouble. 

For an interpretation the date of the document is of the first importance. The 
highly eclectice character of the script during the first three centuries after Christ 
makes a pronouncement on the lettering very dangerous. Still I think one can say 
that it falls within the second century. The beautiful block letters of this inscription 
are in my recollection most nearly approached by those of an epistle from Commodus 
to the Eumolpidae on a stele in the Museum at Eleusis. The type of moulding down 
the side of the inscription is also typical of the second century, and perhaps con- 
stitutes as reliable a guide as the lettering. The best parallels occur on two stones in 
the Epigraphical Museum, that with the decree in honor of Hadrian, /.G., II’, 1075, 
and that with the prytany decree 7.G., II”, 1073-4 of about 120 A.n. Of the latter 
inscription a splendid photograph by H. Wagner and a new text have been published 
by S. Dow, Prytaneis (1937), pp. 193-197. 

The recipient of the letter had despatched an embassy to the writer. The thes- 
mothetae alone would not have sent out an embassy, so we may dismiss at once con- 
sideration of the avveöpıov rav Heoruoderov as a possible identification of the recipient; 
and for the same reason we exclude the Council of the Five (or Six) Hundred. We 
are left with only three choices among the synhedria which convened at Athens, 
namely the Council of the Areopagus supreme in the Athenian state under the Roman 
principate,'' the Panhellenion founded in the reign of Hadrian,'” and the Sacred 
Gerusia established under the jointly ruling emperors Marcus Aurelius and Com- 
modus.'” The address oeuvorarov ovveöpıov (9) is hardly suitable for the last, for 
no document has yet been found to use that phrase in reference to the Athenian 
Gerusia. whereas both the Couneil of the Areopagus and the Panhellenion are com- 


monly so named. 


11B, Keil, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Areopags (Leipzig, Teubner, 1920) = Berichte über 
die Verhandlungen der Sächsischen Akademie der W 'issenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 


LXXTL, 1919; Beft 2. er 
ıM.N. Tod, J.H.S., XLII, 1922, pp. 167-180; P. Graindor, Athenes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 


1934), pp. 102-111. 
€ IH. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia (to be published as Hesperia, Supplement VL). 
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Any communication from the Athenian state to a Roman magistrate always 
went out in the name of the Council of the Areopagus, the Council of the Five (or 
Six) Hundred and the Demos of the Athenians jointly, and vice versa any letter to 
the Athenian state was addressed to those two councils jointly, never to the Areo- 
pagus alone, according to the abundant evidence at our command. Even it che 
Areopagus in its capacity as a court for cases of impiety undertook alone the regula- 
tion of this matter without the cooperation of the other council, the official negotia- 
tions with the Roman magistrate would have been, I should expeet, transacted in 
the name of the Athenian state, so that the letter could not have been addressed to 
the veuvorarov avveöpıov of the Arcopagites alone. 

Thus the letter can only have been addressed to the Panhellenes, whose syn- 
hedrion was established at Athens by Hadrian in 132 A.v. The stele, which is still 
in situ, may have been erected precisely here because of the connection which ap- 
parently existed between the Panhellenion and the Eleusinian cult,'* but this question 
can be deferred until the topographical investigation of this section of the Agora is 
further advanced. 

The reference to 
document was an imperial letter, and it excludes a date within the periods when 
Marcus Aurelius shared the throne with a partner. The inscription may have been 
set up-as lateras the reien ol Commodus or as early. as iherreioen or ereane \ 
governor like the proconsul of Achaea or a legatus propraetore rather than an im- 
perial procurator, the writer was someone with judicial authority, someone well 
acquainted with those Panhellenes who were sent to him by the synhedrion and of 
whom he speaks affectionately in the tone of an important personage. 


‘ 


“our lord emperor ” in line 5 excludes the possibility that the 
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35. A fragment of Pentelic marble, found on December 31, 1934, in the 
demolition of a modern wall in Section II. It preserves part of a smooth back and 
part of the left side, but it is broken away at the right, above, and below. 


Heisht, 0.205 m.; width, 0.285 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 
FHechtzor letters, 0.01 > m. 
InweNo0.122689. 


Another fragment (5b) of this inscription was discovered in 1829 in “ archaeo- 
logical investigations ” on the Acropolis west of the Propylaea. It preserves part of 
the back and part of the right side, but it is broken away at the left, above, and below. 


"* P. Graindor, Athenes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1934), pp. 110 and 126. 
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Pittakys, Ebmpepis ApxaoXoyırn, 1842, no. 1036. W. Dittenberger, 1.G., I] 
(1878), 14 from Koehler’s copy. J. Kirchner, /.G., II? (1916). 1089. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.34 m. 
Inventory No. in Epigraphical Museum, 9487. 
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In his notes on fragment b Koehler correctly pointed out that it was very similar 
to, but not a part of, the stele engraved with /.G., 11”, 1088, a record of Hadrian's 
benefactions to Thyatira. The latter was set up in Athens as the seat of the Pan- 
hellenion and center of the Greek world. From lines 7, 9, and 10 it appears that this 
inscription was erected at Athens for the same reasons by the delegates of Sardes to 
the Panhellenion, the foundation of which in 132 A.n. constitutes a terminus post quem. 
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DECREE ASSIGNING DIVINE HONORSZIOZIUPF ZPO MP 


36. A frasment of Pentelic marble, found on 
June 1, 1939, in a modern wall of Section BB. Part 
of the rough-picked back is preserved, but above, below, 
and at either side the inscription is broken away. 


Height, 0.33 m. ; width, 0.165 m. ; thickness, 0.075m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 m. 
Inv Nosboass, 


Livia the consort of Augustus and Julia Domna 
the consort of Septimius Severus are both called "IovAta 
Yeßaorn in Athenian inscriptions. That the decree 
represented by this fragment concerns Julia Domna 
and not Livia, emerges from a comparison with an 
amended version of the same decree on an inscription 
republished with new fragments in the A.S.C.P., Sup- 
plementary Volume I, 1940, pp. 521-530. The latter 
refers to an original decree which had been drafted by 
Elpidephorus son of ——ades of the deme Pallene. In 
this inseription of the original as inthatof the amended 
version iota adscript was sometimes engraved and some- 
times omitted, e.g., rauen (6) but ryı (7). There is, 
of course, no indication where the line division came. Nor 36 


A.D. 195 or somewhat later 


I-- - - - - - Tavovapıars Kaxal|voaıszeuxr|eondar u, SZ reger ] 
I- - - - - - -- - - - - - - - - - levos av aus | — — ee ae | 
I- - - - - - - - - - - - - - - |. erw Zoe [2 = Zoo az | 
> |-- - - - - - -- - - - To]vAia Zeßaorn un|rpi av orparonedsoavr -- - - — — | 
I- - - - - - - - - - - - - ]’ kaisrauens Ovepı [= 222 Zr m rrEer re | 
|-- - - - - - - - - - Ta eioir|npia mm Abdywa [ma - ——- — Zee | 
I-- - - - - - - - K |arapxeodaı de kal|ı rovrwv rav Hvoıav ryv iepeuav rHs "Abmvas | 
[rns IoAıados kat ra yepa] Bepeodar: ra de Aolıma ------- - - - —. — | 
10 |-- - - - - - ---- - - - - [rev2 dern kKarao een | 
I-- - - - - - -- - - - - - 1]ovAtau Deßao [nv = ar rer | 
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The provision in the amended version that the polemarch was to sacrifice to 
the mater castrorum on the first day of the Roman year may help to explain the 
references in lines 2, 5, and 6. The priestess of Athena Polias was to beein these 
sacrifices and to receive the perquisites. For its bearing on the restoration of lines 
8-9 the text of the amended version may be cited: ka|r|apxe|o9|a]|ı de |x]at |rovrw |v 
rov Hvowwv nv iepaa|v ns 'A|Omvas |rms Horıa|dos Kar ra yepa depeod|au]. The 
inaugural offerings (7) were in the later version to be offered to “the |savior of 
Athens Julia Domna who is] Athena Polias.” Line 4 may refer to the altar of the 
Augusti on the Acropolis (e. g., rapa rov Bouov rav Neßaorav ös| &orıv &v IIöieı), 
while line 13 suggests the word äpxo|vra|s or ra 
Alyadns | Töxns. 


vra|s, and line 12 the reading 


BECRER HONORING TC. FULVIUS"BLEAUTIANUS 


37. Two fragments of unweathered Pentelic marble belong to a stele of which 
the Epigraphical Museum contains six other pieces. Three of the latter are published 
as /.G., II’, 1081/5 and 1116, while the others are hitherto unpublished. For the 
neatness and size of its lettering and for the smooth finish on back as well as on 
front and sides, the inscription must have been one of the handsomest ever erected 
at Athens. 


Thickness, 0.08-0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


The eight pieces, each of which preserves part of the original back, make up as 
the following five fragments. 


Fragment a was found on October 3, 1858, in the demolition of a Frankish wall 
on the Acropolis. It preserves part of the top but it is broken away at the sides and 
below. K. S. Pittakys, ’Ebnpepis "Apxawokoyıry, 1860, no. 3743. W. Dittenberger, 
1.G., III (1878), 9 from Koehler’s collation. J. Kirchner, /.G., II” (1916), 1081/35. 


Height, 0.39 m.; width, 0.235 m. 
Inventory No. at Epigraphical Museum, 9484. 


Fragment b is broken away at the sides, above, and below. 
Height, 0.275 m.; width, 0.20 m. 
Inventory No. at Epigraphical Museum, 9483. 


Fragment c: Four pieces, of which at least two came from the Acropolis, join 
as one to form fragment c, broken away at the left, above and below but preserving 
part of the right side. EM 8582, found on October 22, 1838, northeast of the Propy- 
laea, was published by K. S. Pittakys, ’Ebnpepis "ApxauoXoyırn, 1856, no. 2896, and 
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by W. Dittenberger, 1.G., III (1882), 3834 from Koehler’s copy. EM 8583 was 
added t9.KE N) 8582 by ]. Kirchner ın 1.G., 1 Alan llker 

Height, 0.59 m.; width, 0.346 m. 

Inventory No. at Epigraphical Museum, 5728 + 5831 + 8582 + 8583. 

Fragments d and e were found in May, 1937, in a modern fill in Section ®® 
at the Agora. They are broken away at the sides, above, and below. Some of the 
letters on d still preserve their red color. 

Fragment d: height, 0.258 m.; width, 0.165 m. 


Fragment e: height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.05 m. 
Inv. No. 14853. 


A.D. 203 
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RESTORATIONS: 1-2 Pittakys. 4-7 rois Belois, roı re ’EA|evBepiwı Au Kal “Adpıa |voı Katoap|ı 


Seßaoroı Zorn |pı, ovvrad| ıdpioau — — — KoA |oooıryv eir|ova, Dittenberger. 8 kat aAAas eikova |s €v ot 
adrö|s dv BovAyraı roroı?, Dittenberger. 9 Dittenberger. 10 Pittakys. 12 "EAabn|| BoAıovos, Ditten- 
berger ; &x«|[An|otaı. Oliver. 13 r]Jovs, Oliver; xa|i], Dittenberger. 13-22 Oliver. 23 Hiller von 


Gaertringen apud Kirchner. 


We date the inscription first of all on the basis of the letter forms which in 
1..G., IP, 1081/5 Kirchner assigned to the second or third century after Christ. 
The year’s archon is mentioned in line 1, but the little that remains of his name might 
indicate Coponius Maximus (117/8 A.n.), Popillius Theotimus (155/6 A.n.), Philo- 
timus (182/3-190/1 A.n.), or the unknown incumbent of some vacant year. Ditten- 
berger wished to read in lines 4-6 a reference to the famous adjacent statues of Zeus 
Eleutherius and Hadrian which Pausanias (I, 3, 2) mentions in his description of 
the Agora. Although revision of the stone excludes his reconstruction “"Adpıa |v@ı 
Katoap|e-tor line >, thertext can.be restored, sneverthelesmogreıenoslacı ne 
roı re ’EX|evBepioı Au ar rar Au roı | MaveAAnv|ioı Katvoap|ı Tpuavaı “Adpıavaı | 
Avrorparo|pı. But the text might also be restored raı re "EA |Eevdepiwı Au kaı Map | kwı 
AvpnA|iwı Katovap|ı roı peyioron nuov | Avdrorparo|pı, and in other ways. 

If, as Dittenberger argued, the colossal statue must have been that of an em- 
peror, Commodus would be the most likely emperor, and Philotimus could be the 
archon mentioned in line 1. But fragments b and c, which are here for the first time 
brought together with fragment a, do not belong to a decree concerning an emperor. 
The familiar formula of the specification in line 20, oirmow Exewv, points even to an 
honorary decree for an Athenian citizen or representative, and reference to special 
creation or adoption (molmoıs) may be contained in lines 9-10. 

If, however, he cannot have been an emperor, the erection of a colossal statue 
of him, even though it was not of precious metal, infringed closely on an imperial 
prerogative. It associated him symbolically with the emperor’s power, and statues 
were regarded by the ancients as very significant, as we see for example in the account 
of the rise and fall of Sejanus. The latter’s career lies beyond the chronological limits 
of our period, but within our period do occur the rise and fall of C. Fulvius Plautianus, 
the greatest of all the praetorian prefects, for an appreciation of whose remarkable 
career with references to the ancient sources I refer the reader to the account by 
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H. M.D. Parker, A History of the Roman World from a.D. 138 to 337 (London, 
Methuen, 1935), pp. 73-75. 

This arrogant man had an amazing ascendancy over Septimius Severus. An 
African like the emperor himself, Plautianus had acquired great wealth from the 
confhiscation of the property of Niger's adherents. Having rid himself of a colleague, 
he held office as sole and permanent praetorian prefect from about 197 a.n. He was 
made a senator by the emperor, and in 202 a.v. he reached the height of his career 
on giving his daughter in marriage to Caracalla. In the following vear heshared.the 
consulate with Geta and thus united in his own person simultaneously the highest 
ofhce in the senatorial and the highest office in the equestrian career. His greatness 
was thus unprecedented, and he acted and was treated as an emperor. Septimius 
Severus had to check his pretensions in 204 A.n., but the end did not come until the 
following year. Caracalla, whose marriage with his daughter had been unhappy, 
hated Plautianus bitterly and persuaded Septimius Severus that Plautianus had been 
plotting against him. Suddenly summoned to the emperor without any indication 
of the reason, he was murdered in the palace by Caracalla and an attendant in the 
very presence of the senior emperor. 

In view of the indications in lines 5-7 that the decree called for the erection of a 
colossal statue of someone who was not an emperor beside a statue of someone who 
was an emperor, I draw attention to Dio, LXXV, 14, 6-7 (Cary’s translation): “ In 
view of all this, one might not improperly claim that Plautianus had power beyond 
all men, equalling even that of the emperors themselves. Among other things, his 
statues (avöpıavres) and images (eiköves) were not only far more numerous but also 
larger than theirs, and this not only in outside cities but in Rome itself, and they 
were erected not merely by individuals or communities (öyuwv) but by the very 
senate.”” Such a situation was indeed unique, and the Athenian decree therefore must 
have concerned Plautianus. A somewhat vague but similar tradition appears in the 
Vita Severi, XIV, 5, where the emperor is described as “ iratus praecipue, quod inter 
propinquorum et adfınium Severi simulacra suam statuam ille (Plautianus) posuisset.” 

Further confirmation of this identification occurs in lines 15-17, where it is 
tempting to read, mpoor|arnv 8° avrov ejivan ka rov Öm|pov kalı ns r@v |llevra- 
kooiov| BovAns, with which I should connect the following phrase, ev nu |vreuvora |rmı 
mö|Acı, krA., and interpret the words as meaning “ patron in the city of Rome, In 
Latin the title reads in other sections of the empire “ patrenus ordinis et populi ” or 
“ patronus decurionum et populi.” As far as I recognize, there is only one known 
case of a Roman patronus for Athens. In an Eleusinian inscription, 7.G., 11”, 4216, 
dated not earlier than 203 a.n., Fulvius Plautianus is honored as mpoorarms by the 
möAıs, a term which indicates cooperation between the Council of the Five Hundred 


and the Demos.” 


15 B, Keil, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Areopags (Leipzig, Teubner, 1920), 0202. 
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The extraordinary whiteness of the fragments reveals that the inscription could 
not long have been exposed to the elements. Dio expressly says that all the statues 
of Plautianus were destroyed after his death in 205. But some of his statues were 
removed in the previous year as we learn from Dio, LXXV, 16, 2 (Cary’s trans- 
lation) : ““ On one occasion, when a great many images of Plautianus had been made, 
Severus was displeased at their number and caused some of them to be melted down.” 
We may presume that Severus selected for destruction those statues which were 
particularly improper, such as the Athenian colossal image of Plautianus standing 
next to that of Caracalla (if he is the Caesar mentioned in line 5). Together with 
the colossal image the inscription ordaining its erection would have been removed 
from sieht. 

JAMEs H. OLIVER 


EBITORSSNOTE 


The following inscriptions from the Agora have been published elsewhere than 
in Hesperia and not as yet noted in this journal or its supplements: 


The American Journal of Archaeology 


XL, 1936,-.p. 196 (13845) XLI, 1937, pp. 184-187 (14707) 


The American Journal of Philology 
LXI, 1940, pp. 347-353 (15020) 


Pritchett and Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens 


p. 8 (15884) pps KL2 e2 221555 
pp 22.23 (15559) p. 119 (14187) 
D2222.(19191)) pP 12077 12250) 
DaL0l2 15700) pp. 121-122 (14917) 
DELKIE25722,) p. 125 (1684) 

DE 2 155528) p. 127 (14241) 


pp. 114-115 (1973b + 5457) 


In addition, the unpublished inscription 11804 + 1870 has been mentioned by 
Pritchett in 4.J.P., LXI, 1940, p. 190, and the unpublished inscription 15512 has 
been mentioned by Pritchett and Meritt in Chronology, p. 2. 

In 1956 about 125 sepulchral monuments discovered in the Agora were placed 
at the disposal of Johannes Kirchner for publication in the Berlin Corpus. It is not 
as yet possible to give exact references for the publication of these items. Further 
notice of them will be given at a later date. 


B. D. MEkITT 
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Anpoorparos Kufnp (pıos), 367/6 B.c., 1 54. 

Annodıdos, 367/6 B.C., 1 65-66. 
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15-16. 

AuorA&ns Ilıdevs, 367/6 B.c., 1 48-49, 58. 

Arowöoıos, archon in late second or first century 
BEIN 

Auoreidns Evovv( neis), 36//6 2.c., 1 53-54, 55, 78. 

Aliorı( ?) Jpos, 15 2-3. 

Arodavns Zovvı(evs), 367/6 B.C., 1 59-60. 


EipnvorAn|s -—---] ’Aduoven|s], secretary Em 
rovs volpous] in 324/3 2.c., 11 22-23. 

’E£nkeoros Kodwktöns, Secretary of poletai in 
367/6 2.c., 1 5-6. 

E£amos, 367/6 B.c., 1 43-44, 62. 

’Elrıyerns], father of Epigenes of Oinoe, 26 2. 

[’E |mıyevns ’E [rıyevov Oivaios |, secretary in 122/1 
B.0., 26.2. 
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Laraesılt 


| Hymne |las Kndıcroöwopov, archon ın 324/3 B.C., 
11, 

“Hynoias, same as above, [12 ı], 13 ı. 

“Hparkeor, AO) AD, 5, 


©eatos Haravıevs, poletes in 367/6 B.C., 1 2-3. 

Ocsurnoros Acıoıdeov "Ioviöns, 367/6 B.C., 1 8-9, 
20, 27-28, 32. 

®eoroumos, father of ...nias, 11 9. 

Oeooeßns OeodiAov Evrerawmrv, 367/6 B.c., 1 9-10, 
13, 20-21, 24-25. 

Oesrınos Dpeappıos, poletes in 367/6 B.c., 13. 

OeödbıAos Zure(rawv), father of Theosebes, 1 
9-10, 24, 28, 29, 34. 

OparvAoxos "Avayupa (cos), lessee Of two mines 
in. 367/60 B.C.,. | 49, 51-52. 


| IT Jovila Xeßaorn, the empress Julia Domna, 
A.D. 195, 36 5,11. 
"Ioapxos PiAwvos Eurera (av), 367/6 B.C., 1 25-26. 


| Kai ]pıpos, archon in 308/7 2.c., 18 5. 

KuAAlas ’AAor (ernderv), 367/6 B.C., 1 64. 

KaAAlas Aaumrpevs, lessee of a mine in 367/6 
B.C., 1 62, 73-74 (?), 74. 

KaAAlas Ibjrrı(os), lessee of a mine in 367/6 
B.C., 142, 48, .65, 

Krpıoodoros Aida (Alöns), lessee Of two mines in 
367/6 2.0, 1156-57, 73 2), 7a 2), 26. 

Kndıoodwpos, father of Hegesias, 11 11. 

KnbwrorAens Heipawe's, poletes ın SORKOSB.C, EL 


4-5. 
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Kydırobov Zußpi (dns) ,lessee of a mine in 367/06 
BC, IN re 

Kıxoviöns Aroyeitovos lapynr(ruos), 367 /6 Bach 
1 16-17. 

Kıxoviöns, father of ——-ides of Paianta, 11 16. 

KAeokpıros Aiyı(AteVs), 307.0 B.@., |T45-46: 

A(üXos) KopvnAıos Iooron| os], Sardıan delegate 
to the Panhellenion shortly after A.p. 132, 
3a TE 

[Kparns], father of Philippos of Paiania, 25 2. 


Aevrıos Novvı(evs), 367 /6 Be, 2, 30). 
Avoavtas llaAadiwvos Aarı(aöns), Or PO Er, N! 


Ma£ıu[ os]: see | Tpe | Ber [1 los ‘Poö| $ Jos Ma£&ı- 
Aal 

Mvnoapxos, ca. 300 B.c., 20 2, 7. 

| Mvmotas |, father of Mnesiergos of Athmonon, 
214. 

Mvnoıyeitov, Orator ca. 00 Beh, AU, 

Mimote| pyos Mvnotov ’Aduovevs |, orator early in 
thesthird century »2.e., 21a 

| Mvn |oideos, archon ma 557 Bew 231. 


Niklas Kudar (riöns) , 367/6 B.c., 1 41-42, 58, 64-65. 

Nıxo|l-—— |], proedros early in the third cen- 
tuny.B.e., 21le2! 

[Nix Joönpos, archon in 122/1 B.c., 26 1. 

NirorAens "AvabAvorios, poletes in 367/6 B.C., 
195 


IaAadiov, father of Lysanias of Lakiadai, 1 
30230. 

IoAvevrros Aayumrpevs, poletes in 367/6 B.c., 1 2. 

HoAv&ndos, archon ın 367/6 B.c., 11. 

Hooron|os|: see A(öAos) KopvrAuos Hocrou| os]. 

[ IIv608 Joros, archon in 343/2 2.c., 7 1. 

Ilvpparos Aiyı(Atevs), 1 80. 


“Poübos: see |[Koivros] TpeßeAAuos “Poöbos and 
[Tpe]BerALıJos ‘Poö[ Jos Ma£ual os]. 


ch a 
Zuirvdos Teuhpacıos, 367/6 B.c., 1 15, 38. 


TeA&oapxos Alto (vevs), lessee of a mine in 367/6 
B.C., 1 50-51. 


} ; ) MC, 
Telkowv Zovvi(evs), 1 69, 70. 


Tıpmeuos, 367 /6 ch, I 5 

| Koivros]| TpeßeAAıos “Poübos Koivrov v|ilos 
| Aaumrpeus äpxiepevs mp@ros Erapxeias TS ex] 
Napßovos Kal Umaros Kauvetvnvgus | iepov Önmov 
Popnalov ——]|-- xai &lpxor] e|rovupnos Ev 
"Adrwaıs Kal iJepevs Al|plovoov imarov kaı iepevs 
Bör‘eas Kal! Eövo |uta|s du Biov], A.D. 85-95, 
02.2-5,.8,9, 31,034, 35: 

| Tpe |BerA| 1 Jos ‘Poö| $ los Ma£ın[ os] vios | rov 
Tp JeßeAriov ‘Plov&ov], A.D. 85-95, 32 9. 


Dala& "Adıdvaios, one of the Eleven in 367/6 
en Ih 

Deidirmos Iıdevs, lessee of two mines in 367/6 
Re | 2 Silk 

PıXivos Zovvı(eis), lessee of a mine in 367/6 
B.C.., 160. 

DiAummos ’AypvAn(Hev), 367/6 B.c., 1 12-13, 22-23. 

| ®iAırmos Kparnros Ilauavıevs]|, secretary in 
Ia5u,4. 210, 23 

DıAotrıos ’Ioviöns, kleter ın 367/6 Bes leie: 

®iAov, father of Isarchos of Xypete, 1 25. 

®i[AJov, father of Charippos of Rhamnous, 
112% 

®|pivor], father of Euphanes of Rhamnous, 


11 19, [12 3, 13 2-3]. 


Xatpeönnos “Ayvov(oıos), lessee of a mine in 


3670. 2:0 Al 83: 

|X Japımmos ®ilA]ovos “Pauv[ov] (cos), ypay- 
parevs TO Onno In 324/3 B.c., 11 14. 

XapuwAos, 1 45, 68, 79. 


|. - . |vias ®eomourov, 32473 B.e, Iles, 


I-- - -J{öns Kıyovidov | Hara |vıevs, anagrapheus 
in 324/3 B.c., 11 16-17. 

I----Jios Katoap, emperor whose statue is 
mentioned, A.D. 203, 37 5. 

I----pos, archon in A.p. 203, 37 ı. 

-------- los ®Aveis, mellephebos (with 


patronymic) in the late second or first cen- 
LULVERGS 2. 


I--- - - - - - lotov HaAAnveis, mellephebos in 
the late second or first century B.c., 27 2. 
I----Ixos, Sardian delegate to the Panhel- 


lenion shortly after A.o. 132, 35 10. 


BLOCKHOUSES IN THE ARGOLID 


During the week August 7-12, 1939, I investigated three small fragmentary 
structures in Argolis with funds supplied by the Archaeological Institute of America. 
The work was done under the auspices of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. The excavations were conducted by Miss Alison Frantz, Fellow of the 
Agora, and Mr. Carl A. Roebuck, Fellow of the American School. This investi- 
gation was a continuation of that conducted by me two years ago. 


l 


About two hundred meters north of the railroad station of Mycenae on the 
west side of the track lie the foundations of a structure 9.30 m. X 9.40 m.—outside 
measurements. It is oriented almost exactly with the points of the compass. The 
foundations are preserved almost intact except for short spaces on the south and 
west sides and a break at the northeast corner (Fig. 1). This break and the de- 
struction of the southwest corner are due to blasting as is proved by drill marks. 
Other stones of the structure were destroyed in this way probably by the builders 
of the railway line. The foundations are bedded on the solid rock. 

The walls, which are of large polygonal blocks of conglomerate, are preserved 
for two courses at the southeast corner (Fig. 2), for one course along most of the 
east and north sides and for two courses along part of the west side at the north end. 
The blocks are somewhat carefully cut, but the construction—though massive—is not 
the best type of polygonal work. 

The three structures examined in 1937 showed two interior walls crossing at 
rieht angles near the center (Fig. 3). In this blockhouse only one could be traced 
(Figs. 4-5). There was found no trace of the characteristic fortress entrance so 
well defined in the three structures excavated in 1937. The entrance might have been 
at either the east end of the south side or the south end of the west side. All evidence 
that might lead to a decision is lacking. 

The fill within was shallow— varying from 0.30 to 0.60 m. It consisted of broken 
tiles, coarse pottery, and field stones (Fig. 6). No Greek sherds were found. The 
earliest pottery consisted of fragments of late Roman and early Christian lamps. 


! The finds—pottery and coins—are deposited with the American School of Classical Studies 
“at their excavations in Corinth. The notebooks are at the American School in Athens. 

2 Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 481-538; A.J.A., XLIV, 1939, pp. 78-84. In the excavation of 
1937 a well discovered in the “ pyramid ” at Ligurio was only partially cleared owing to lack of 
time, This summer I completed its clearance. It was sunk to a depth of 1.86 m. in the solid rock. 
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A Byzantine coin found on the bedrock showed that the structure had been completely 
cleared in early Christian times. The original east-west cross wall, if it ever existed, 
had been entirely removed and its place taken by a late wall of small stones ( Bier. 
Other interior walls of similar construction were also found ( Kig: 8), 

Across the track to the east lie two large conglomerate stones. One of them 
(Fig. 9) clearly belongs to a mill. It has a central boss—partly broken—around the 
base of which is a shallow channel for a turning stone. The other is an oval block 
partially buried in the soil, well smoothed on the top and sides. Its diameters are 


1.53 and 1.40 m. Its use is not known, but it may have some connection with the mill 
which seems to have served the blockhouse. Ten meters north of the blockhouse are 
traces of walls which may have belonged to a cistern. 


Il 
The “ Pyramid” of Kenchreae * is situated 272 kilometers beyond the fountain 
of Cephalaria on the slope of Mt. Chaon. Four hundred and twenty-five meters south- 
sast of it is a building of polygonal masonry. When excavations began it was largely 
overgrown with weeds and bushes (Fig. 10). 
The interior fill consisted of countless small stones evidently piled here ın the 
futile hope of clearing the near-by fields, of broken tiles and coarse pottery, and a 


: See Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 496 ff. 
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Blockhouse at Mycenae, N. W. Corner, Showing Cross Wall 


Blockhouse at Mycenae, N. E. Corner, Showing Cross Wall 


EOUISERFEORD 


Fig. 7. Blockhouse at Mycenae, Late E.-W. Cross Wall 
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Fig. 8. Blockhouse at Mycenae, Late Interior Walls 


Fig. 9. Millstone Near Blockhouse at Mycenae 
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few late Roman sherds. There were also found 87 coins. Of these 81 were minute 
bronze Vandal coins of the 5th and 6th century after Christ. 

The exterior walls were made of the local hard gray limestone. The blocks were 
about 0.65 m. X 0.70 m. X 1.00 m. to 1.35 m. The polygonal work was not first class. 
The building was an almost exact square, 10.20 m., oriented sliehtly off the points 
of the compass (Fig. 11). On the west side and the west end of the north side the 


Fig. 10. Blockhouse Near Cephalaria Before Excavation 


external walls are preserved (Fig. 12), in some places to a height of two courses. 
On the east and south they had been removed entirely or toppled into the fields. 
These walls were bedded on a poros foundation which was complete except 
for breaks in the north and south walls. At the southeast corner a supplementary 
building had been built—its walls made of small stones (Fig. 13). At the time this 
later building was constructed the southeast corner of the poros foundation had 
disappeared or was removed. The limestone blocks which are apparently a continua- 
tion of the east wall have no poros foundation and are part of the external later 
building. The break in the wall is clearly shown in the photograph (Fig. 14). 
Within the blockhouse three walls were found (Fig. 15). First a north-south 
wall almost exactly in the middle of the structure. At its southern end it is joined 
to the poros foundation of the outer wall. In the middle it is broken by a doorway 
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Plan and Elevation of the Blockhouse Near Cephalaria 
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Fig. 13. Blockhouse Near Cepl 
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1.10. m. wide (Fig. 16). This is later than the rest of the wall, for the northern door 
stone jJamb cuts into the east-west wall (Fig 17). Both this jamb and the southern 
one are reused blocks. Second, an east-west wall 3.50 m. from the north exterior wall. 
This joins the north-south wall at the north end of the door (Fig. 18), and is ap- 
parently contemporary with the north-south wall just mentioned. At its western end 
it is closely tied to the west outer wall (Fig. 19). Its construction prevents its being 
bonded in. This wall seems to have ex- 
tended entirely across the blockhouse but 
it could not be traced east of the north- 
south wall. This portion was removed 
when the third interior wall was built. 
This third wall begins at the south side 
of the door in the north-south wall and 
extends nearly to the east outer wall. It 
is of small loose stones (Fig. 20) care- 
lessly bedded. It probably dates from 
the Byzantine occupation. 

Notrace of an entrance to the block- 
house was discovered. It seems likely, 
however, that it was on the south side 
near the east end where the latest build- 
ing was added. This would correspond 
to a similar addition at the entrance to 
the “ pyramid” near Ligurio.” "The 
north-south interior wall, except for the 
late doorway, and the east-west wall con- 


necting this with the west exterior wall 
are either contemporary with the outside Fig. 14. Blockhouse Near Cephalaria, SB, 
Corner, Showing East Poros Founda- 
gs tion Wall and Beginning of Wall 
walls, thus giving the blockhouse some- of Internal Building 


walls or are built along the lines of earlier 
what the same interior arrangements 


as the “ pyramids ” and the blockhouse near Nemea. 


Ill 


Three kilometers beyond the spring of Lerna at Myloi, about 40 meters to the 
right of the modern road from Argos to Tripolis, just before it begins to climb the 
hills, there is another blockhouse. It is oriented on the lines of the compass. 


* Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 515. 
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. 16. Blockhouse Near Cephalaria, Doorway in North-South Interior Wall 
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Fig. 17. Blockhouse Near Cephalarıia, North Jamb of Door in 
North-South Interior Wall 


Fig. 18. Blockhouse Near Cephalaria, Junction of East-West and 
North-South Interior Walls 
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Fig. 19. Blockhouse Near Cephalaria, West End of East-West Interior 
Wall, Showing Junction with Exterior Wall 


Fig. 20. Blockhouse Near Cephalaria; Interior, Looking S.E., 
Showing Third Interior Wall of Later Construction 
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It is a square structure 7.10 m. X 7.10 m. (Fig. 21). The walls are of local eray 
limestone. The blocks are polygonal, fairly large, about 0.70 m. X 0.60 m. X 1.85 m. 
Two courses of the wall are standing except on the eastern wall at the north end. 


IN 
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6) 1 2 3 A > 6 METRES 
Fig. 21. Plan of Blockhouse Near Lerna 


The walls are bedded neither on the bedrock as at Mycenae station nor in poros as 
at Cephalaria, but on small stones placed on hardpan. The polygonal masonry 1S 


inferior to the other two structures examined. 
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The walls were heavily overgrown 
with trees and shrubs. These were re- 
moved and the interior fill taken out till 
the foundations were exposed and hard- 
pan reached at a depth of 0.40-0.50 m. 

The entrance was appärently at the 
north end of the east wall (Fig. 22). It 
is marked by a doubtful socket hole, by 
a elear. euttinoas forma thresheold and 
by the fact that at all other points on the 
wall the first course ıs preserved and no 
cutting Tor a door appears. The door 
could not have been higher than the first 
course. The floor level is clearly marked 


S Fig. 22. Blockhouse Near Lerna, N. E. Corner, 
at the northwese corner (Kios, 2225). - Shomins Ehren 
E Oo 


The wall at the southeast corner rises 
three courses and the corner stones show overlapping (Fig. 24). 

No trace of interior cross walls was found. It seems possible that, because of 
its small size, the roof needed no interior supports. 

No evidence for dating the structure was given by the fill. Many fragmentary 
tiles were found and a few sherds but none earlier than the late Roman period. 

About 25m. northeast of the blockhouse is a roughly dressed circular block, 
1.40 m. in diameter, imbedded in the field. Its top is convex. Around the edge is a 
circular cutting and within that a square cutting. The circular cutting is 1.00 m. 
across and the square cutting is 0.30 m. 
across. "Ihe block 15,076. m Huck lt 
appears to be part of a mill. 

Ihe investigation of these three 
structures serves to show that the two 
larger ones had interior arrangements 
like the “ pyramids " and the blockhouse 
near Nemea, while the smaller structure 
showed absence of any interior walls. 
That the larger ones had entrances of 
the fortress type similar to the “ pyra- 
mids ” can not be assumed, for no trace 


of entrances was found. 


Fig. 23. Blockhouse Near Lerna, Floor Level, This exeavation furnished no evi- 
N. W. Corner dence for the date of these blockhouses, 
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because they had been oceupied in Roman and Byzantine times. The complete interior 
reconstruction of the two larger structures by the Byzantines seems to make it hiehly 
probable that the tile lining of the “ pyramid ” at Ligurio was done at that date rather 
than during the Roman epoch.’ 

During the excavation I discovered 
two more structures of this type. Both 
are on the old road from Argos to Tegea 
and Mantinea, leading up the valley be- 
yond the Kenchreae “ pyramid.” They 
are both of the seven-meter size. The 
first has a wide outlook down the valley 
clear to the Gulf of Nauplia. It stands 
at the last point on the road from which 
the sea is visible ( Fig. 25). The second is 
further west. It has absolutely no out- 
look but it does stand at the point where 


the road forks, the right branch going 
round the north end ot Mt. Alesion to Fig. 24. Blockhouse Near Lerna, S. E. Corner 
Mantinea and the left around the south | 

end to Tegea. The situation of these two structures seems to confirm my view ® 
that they were control stations along the ancient roads. 

The second structure has a well-preserved door with threshold still in place, 
the lintel block Iying on the ground before it. All about in the field are Greek sherds. 
It seems likely that a sımple investigation of this structure would throw a great deal 
of light on the date of construction of these control towers. 


Levis E, To8n 
ÜBERLIN (COLLEGE 


NOTES ON THE EXCAVATION 


In the excavation of the blockhouses near Mycenae, Myloi, and Cephalarıa no 
evidence for the date of their construction nor of their occupancy prior to the Early 
Christian period was discovered. All the earlier filling had been removed from the 
three structures, apparently in a thorough cleaning and rebuilding of the interior, 
which in the case of the blockhouses at Mycenae and Cephalaria may be dated to the 
sixth century after Christ on the evidence of the lamp fragments and coins found in 
them. In the Mycenae and Lerna blockhouses there is some indication of a Byzantine 
use and in the Mycenae structure of a Turkish dwelling. 


5 Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 516. 24.4, ALIV 1239, 7,82 
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View From Blockhouse Above Kenchreae, Looking Toward 
Gulf of Nauplia 


Fig. 26. Early Christian Lamps from Mycenae 


BLOCKHOUSES IN THE ARGOLID Rt 


THE MYCENAE BLOCKHOUSE" 

A small patch of fill containing roof tiles and lumps of plaster lay on bedrock in 
the northeast corner of the building where the rock level is lower than elsewhere. In 
it were found two almost complete lamps‘ (Fig. 26) of Broneer's IE IDEE 
Accordingly it is probable that this fill is part of the destruction debris of the Early 
Christian structure in the blockhouse. Two other fragments from lamps of the same 
type came from a mixed fill in the south and west parts of the blockhouse. In the 
northeast corner this fill overlay the Early Christian aceumulation and elsewhere 
rested on bedrock. Its sherds appeared foı 
the most part to date from the Turkish 
period, but mixed with them were found 
some scraps of Early Christian pottery, 
a fragment of a Type XXVIII lamp, 
and three bronze coins. They were a 
con of the Byzantine Emperor Manuel 
I, 1143-1180 a.nD." which was found on 
the surface of the rock, a Frankish coin 
of the Princes of Achaea, and a small 
illegible piece. Its size indicates that it 
may be a Vandal coin. 

It appeared then from the excava- 
tion that all the filling prior to the Early 
Christian period had been removed from 


the blockhouse, probably for the struc- Fig. 27. Byzantine Jug from Lerna 
ture of that period, and that the debris 

from its destruction was partly removed in turn for some inhabitation of the 
Turkish period. 


THE BLOCKHOUSE NEAR LERNA 


A layer of broken roof tiles and fragments of Early Christian pottery extended 
uniformly over the interior of the building and presumably represented the destruction 
debris of its latest inhabitation. This filling rested on the hardpan on which the blocks 
of the foundation were set. In it a complete jug '' (Fig. 27) of Byzantine date was 


’ The objects mentioned in this report are in the storeroom of the Excavation at Corinth. The 
excavation notebooks are at the American School at Athens. 

s Inv. No. Myk. L. 3; length, 0.115 m. ; width, 0.07 m. ; height, 0.032 m. It is decorated on the 
rim with raised dots and on the discus with rosettes (?). The clay is reddish. 

Inv. No. Myk. L. 4; length, 0.105 m.; height, 0.03 m. A pseudo-inseription, ATATA, is used 
as decoration on the rim. The design on the discus is indistinct. The clay is dark gray. 

» Edwards, Corinth, VI, The Coins, p. 146, no. 149. 

10 Inv. No. Myl. P. 1; height, 0.11 m.; greatest diameter, 0.1 m. ; diameter of mouth, 0.075 m. 
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Found. The vessel contained nothing, although its stopper, cut from a piece of tile, 
sealed its mouth. Possibly it had contained some liquid which had evaporated. The 
jug apparently found its way there by some chance, for there appeared to be no other 
trace of a Byzantine use of the blockhouse, but only the Early Christian debris. 


THE BLOCKHOUSE NEAR CEPHALARIA 


The only object which could possibly be connected 
with the original period of the building was a lead plumb- 
bob "' (Fig. 28) possibly used in its construction. Ample 
evidence, on the other hand, was provided for the time 
of its reuse by the coins. Within the building under a 
fill of broken roof tiles similar to those of Mycenae and 
Lerna were found eighty-seven coins: two of Justinian |, 
three of Justinian Il, one of Athens, New Style; the 
remaining eighty-one were the small coins of the hfth 
and sixth centuries generally known as Vandal. The 
pottery, also, which was scanty and only fragmentary, 
was consistently Early Christian, and included two or 
three fragments of Type XXX] lamps.'” It is probably 
safe therefore to assign a date in the sixth century after 
Christ to the rehabitation of the blockhouse. 


THE PYRAMID AT LIGURIO 
j j Mu Ber y Fig. 28. Plumb-bob from 
During the excavation of this pyramid in 1937 a Cephalaria 
pit had been partially dug out.'” It was completed and 
found to contain a mixed fill consisting of some pieces of late Roman pottery, the 
nozzle of a Hellenistic Jamp and a fragment from the rim of a black glazed cup of 
the fourth century B.c. 
M. Arıson FRANTZ 
CARL ROEBUCK 
AGORA EXCAVATIONS, ATHENS 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


The clay is reddish. The upper part of the jug is decorated with horizontal grooves. The jug is 
similar in type to jugs found in Byzantine contexts in Corinth. 

"" Length, O.11m.; thickness, 0.006-0.019 m. A slender piece of lead, somewhat battered; 
a small hole at one end, the other tapering almost to a point. 

'* Compare those found in the Mycenae blockhouse, Fig. 26. 

Lord, Hesperi, N 11, 1938, 97522 


ZER PISSOLZIHRERRECHTEIFION! 


Since the discovery of an opening in the roof of the north porch of the Erech- 
theion there can be little doubt as to the identity of the god who in the belief of the 
Athenians of the fifth century made the marks in the rock below. The place where a 
thunderbolt of Zeus struck remained hypaethral. Zeus however may not have been 
the only god to whom the marks were attributed in the long history of the sacred 
site. There are two traditions to be explained. According to one Poseidon drove 
Erechtheus into an opening in the earth with blows of his trident: ' according to the 
other Zeus at the request of Poseidon smote Erechtheus with a thunderbolt.” The 
first, that of Euripides, shows that Poseidon acted without reference to Zeus in 
disposing of his rival. The second subordinates Poseidon to Zeus. The two traditions 
may be easily reconciled by the assumption that Zeus displaced Poseidon as protagonist 
in the story. The memory however of Poseidon’s participation in the event survived. 
It is then possible that the marks in the rock under the floor of the north porch of the 
Erechtheion were at first those of Poseidon. When the worshippers of Zeus on the 
acropolis gained the ascendency over those who worshipped Poseidon, an altar to Zeus 
Hypatos was set up beside the former trident marks which had become those of a 
thunderbolt. The same kind of transfer occurred when the sea of Poseidon became the 
Frechtheis. 

Poseidon’s trident drove Erechtheus into the earth. The marks of it were the 
site of his tomb. The version of his death at the hands of Zeus does not state where 
Erechtheus was buried, but since a person hit by lightning was buried on the spot 
where he was struck down,’ the tomb of the hero must have been beside the marks of 
the bolt. In other words the position of the tomb did not change from the time when 
Poseidon opened a chasm and drove Erechtheus into it with a fatal blow of the trıdent. 
Epigraphical evidence of an abaton of Zeus who descends in the lightning was found 
on the acropolis.* The inscription is dated to the end of the fourth century. Where 
the abaton was situated is unknown but that it stood near an altar of Zeus may be 
safely inferred from a statement by Plutarch that Demetrios Poliorketes received an 
altar as Kataibates.” Plutarch does not say where Demetrios descended from his 
chariot as in the lightning, but since in the preceding sentence he states that figures of 
Demetrios and his father Antigonos were woven in the sacred robe of Athena, his 
Athenian triumph apparently took the form of a Panathenaic procession in the 


Ton, Zul, 
2 Hyginus, Fabulae, 46. z Lolling, Ar. ’Apx-, 1890, p- 144, 
3 Artemidoros, Oneirokritika, II, 9. 5 Demetrius, X. 
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course of which he descended from his chariot as Zeus Kataibates somewhere on 
the acropolis. The altar of the real Zeus Kataibates was identical with that of Zeus 
Hypatos in the north porch of the Erechtheion. There was no thunderbolt so im- 
portant in the traditions of the Athenian acropolis as that which laid Erechtheus low. 

The theory that Erechtheus was buried where first Poseidon opened the earth 
with blows of his trident explains the small hole through the pavement of the north 
porch close to the wall of the temple. This opening was cut before the pavement slab 
was laid and is therefore contemporary with the temple. One may believe that the 
dead Erechtheus received the same offering as the hero Phokos who had a shrine at 
Tronis in Phokis. The Phokians poured the blood of vietims through a hole (omN) 
into his grave and consumed the flesh on the spot.” Another earlier variant of the 
same rite was the pouringe of a liquid offering into the sepulchral craters of the 
Dipylon cemetery. The offering passed through an opening in the bottom of the crater 
to percolate to the dead. In the light of the facts that the blood of the victims, 
iepeta, was poured to Phokos, and that Solon forbade the sacrifice of an ox at the 
erave,' it is probable that the liquid offering at the Dipylon was the blood of an ox, 
and that such too was the offering to Erechtheus. This inference is confirmed by the 
presence of an altar of the Thyechous which stood in the porch of the Thyroma, 
i.e,, the north porch of the Erechtheion, according” to” ofieial report Ihezname 
Thyechous meant “ the one who pours the sacrifice.” The altar of the Thyechous thus 
interpreted cannot have been identical with that of Zeus Hypatos to whom no living 
creatures were sacrıficed and no wine poured.“ Pausanias may have been led to state 
these prohibitions for the cult of Zeus Hypatos because in sharp contrast to them the 
adjacent altar of the Thyechous received either the blood of the ox or as a substitute 
for it an offering of red wine. There must have been two altars in the north porch, 
one of Zeus Hypatos near the large opening in the pavement through which the marks 
in the rock may be seen today, and the other of the Thyechous beside the small hole 
against the wall of the temple. Pausanias did not mention this altar probably because 
of its mystic character. The altar of Zeus Hypatos was that of the god who hurled 
the thunderbolt, the altar of the Thyechous was that of Erechtheus who was struck 
down by it. The juxtaposition of these two altars in the porch is matched by the 
juxtaposition of the seats of the priest of Zeus Polieus and of the Thyechous in the 
theatre of Dionysos. The date of the inscriptions on their seats is of less importance 
than their juxtaposition which could have been and probably was traditional. It will 
be noted that the priests ot Boutes and Hephaistos sat side by side in the same theatre.” 


% Pausanias, X, 4, 10. The grave was also placed at Aigina beside the Aiakeion (Pausanias, 
1299) 

Friutarch, Solon 2x a 15 

$ Pausanias, I, 26, 5. Cf. Stevens and Paton, The Erechtheum, pp. 318, 490 (Paton). 

° For a figure of their seats see Stevens and Paton, ıbıd., p. 485. 
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Fhis interpretation would explain the passage through the foundation of the north 
wall which is large enough to permit a man to reach the lower end of the small hole 
ın question. It is possible that Erechtheus for whom blows of the trident opened a 
chasm in the earth was once possessed of oracular power like Amphiaraos for whom 
the thunderbolt of Zeus likewise opened the earth whence Amphiaraos sent up oracles.'” 
The question now arises, Who was the Thyechous? The first to bear the title may 
have been Boutes who was sufhiciently important to have an altar in the temple beside 
that of Poseidon-Erechtheus and to have the portraits of his descendants on the walls 
of the altar chamber. Since Boutes was the name of the priest who slew the ox at 
the Diipoleia,' it is possible that the Boutes of the Erechtheion also sacrificed an ox 
and poured its blood to Erechtheus, that the two priests of the name were really one 
and the same, and that the Diipoleia, a very ancient rite on the acropolis, was in honor 
of the Zeus of the north porch of the Erechtheion. The author has elsewhere pointed 
out ” that the slaying of an ox by one Diomos or Sopatros which led to the estab- 
lishment of the festival of the Diipoleia presents a curious parallel to the slaying of 
Erechtheus by Zeus. The name Diomos contains that of Zeus while Sopatros may be a 
title of Zeus alluding to the fact that he saved the Ouranides '* and for the service of 
“ saving his fathers ” received as reward the thunderbolt. It looks as if the slaying 
of an ox at the Diipoleia was an annual reänactment of the slaying of Erechtheus by 
Zeus.“ The oracle which the Athenians received, when they consulted the Pythia 
as to means of ending the drought that afllicted their country after the slaying of the 
ox by Diomos, had said that an ox must be sacrificed and that those who ate of its 
tlesh would benefhit.'” It will be remembered in this connection that those who sacrificed 
victims at the grave of the hero Phokos consumed the flesh there. Hesychios tells 
us that at the Diipoleia bread in the form of an ox was consumed,'” 1. e., a communion 
of theriomorphic bread was substituted for the flesh of the animal. Such may have 
been the shape of the cakes laid upon the altar of Zeus Hypatos in the north porch. 
There was no slaughter of the ox at Athens before the arrival of Erechtheus.' 
The rite apparently came with his cult. Previously the ox had been used in the 
cultivation of the fields and consequently shared the protection of the Eleusinian deities 
who had a sanctuary on the northwest slope of the acropolis. The slaying of the sacred 
animal probably brought Erechtheus into conflict with the Eleusinian Immarados, a 
tradition so important as to be commemorated by statues near the Erechtheion which 


10 The several references are assembled by Cook, Zeus, II, p. 1071. 

!ı Hesychios, s. v. Bourns: kaı 6 rois AlimoXloıs ra Bovhoria por. 

12 Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps, p. 121. 

13 Hesiod, Theog., 501-4. 

14 Porphyry, De abstinentia, II, 29, quotes Theophrastos to the effect that the offending ox 
which Diomos slew ate cakes offered to the gods. In the Diipoleia these gods are reduced to 
one, Zeus. 

rd 1, 22, 


16 S', v. Bovdorıa. 17 Pausanias, I, 28, 10. 
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represented the two fighting.'" The war between Erechtheus and the Kleusinians 
shows that the Eleusinians had certain claims to the site of the Erechtheion, claims 
which apparently Poseidon had not disputed.'” Immarados and Erechtheus were in 
origin two ox heroes, the former arriving in Attica before the latter. Hence being 
rivals they “ locked horns,” and the rivalry survived in the anthropomorphie versions 
of the pair. Since Immarados shares presumably the Thracian provenience of hıs 
father Eumolpos, his curious name is perhaps to be resolved into imm<o> and arados; 
the first element being the Lydian immous” " oxen,” the second containing the same 
root as Lt. arare “ to plow.” The name would then mean “ plowing ox ” corresponding 
to Hesiod’s Bovs apornp and Latin bos arator. Of the two rival cults one permitted 
the sacrifice of the divine animal and the other did not. Before the temple of Trip- 
tolemos which adjoined that of Demeter and Persephone in the Athenian Eleusinion 
above mentioned Pausanias saw a bronze statue of an ox.”' The animal was repre- 
sented as if led to sacrifice. Nearby was a seated statue of Epimenides the Knossian. 
Since Triptolemos was the first to sow grain ” and there was a sacred tillage some- 
where on the north slope of the acropolis,” it may be conjectured that the bronze 
state commemorated the sacred ox which was slaın by Diomos. 

The suggestion has already been made that the slain Erechtheus was the recipient 
of mystic cult. Boutes, who was the brother of Erechtheus according to Apollodoros, 
was also the husband of Chthonia.”” The name of Boutes shows that his function as 
the founder of a family of priests called the Boutadai had to do with an ox. This ox 
could not have been an ordinary sacrificial victim. It is probably the same ox which 
was represented in bronze before the temple of Triptolemos, and again the same ox 
which appears ina B.-F. vase painting on a base within a canopy or porch.”” Athena, 
who has removed her helmet, is seated before the ox and holds out toward it a patera 
from which she is about to pour a libation. The ox is not only sacred; it is a therio- 
morphic deity. This scene is to be compared with that of Europa who is seated before 
the Zeus bull on the coins of Phaistos ” and should be considered in the light of 
Hesiod’s reference to Poseidon as ravpeos Evvootyauos.”° Poseidon as a bull seems to 
have been displaced by Erechtheus as an ox in Athenian worship. The slaying of the 
divine ox was designed to promote fertility like the slaying of the divine bull by 
Mithras. In the vase painting of Athena seated in the presence of the ox, the goddess 


a ausanas Zara, 

1% Cf. Isokrates, Panath., 193. Note also the share of the Eleusinians and Athena in the skiro- 
phoria in which the Eteobutadai carried the important sunshade. 

2/Hesychios, 5.9. 


= Daisisarmmas, I, 4, A, —Bausanasem 48223: 
NEARobinson 11 IX RR v2 193172150. 
2 Apollodoros, Biol, 111, 15,1. 25 Tbid. 


°* Figured in J. Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 428, RAR. 
2" Figured in Cook, Zeus, I, p. 661. = Scutum, 104. 
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has come to the house of the ox hero or god Erechtheus. The foldıng chair upon 
which she sits was perhaps commemorated by that which the Erechtheid Daidalos 
made for the shrine of Athena.” That the divinity of the ox was known to Homer 
may be gathered from the groan of the women of Nestor’s household when the animal 
was struck down with an ax.” The groan was lamentation rather than a shout of 
religious joy. It is to be compared with and explained by the lamentations of the 
Egyptian peasants who beat their chests as they cut down the first sheaves of 
divine grain." 

The slaying of Erechtheus by Poseidon or by Zeus at the request of Poseidon 
was not the first to oceur on the site of the Erechtheion, for in addition to his tomb 
there was one of Ceerops. The relation of Ceerops to Erechtheus suggests that 
Cecrops suffered the same fate as Erechtheus and was buried where he fell. In origin 
Cecrops was the guardian snake of the pool of water near the southwest corner of the 
later Erechtheion, like the Python at Delphi. Just as the Python perished at the hands 
of the new-comer Apollo so perhaps Cecrops perished under the trident of Poseidon. 
The Python remained a snake in Delphic tradition while Cecrops was semi-anthropo- 
morphized. The two archaic figures of serpents discovered on the acropolis ” very 
probably decorated a small temple on the site of the pool and inspired a B.-F. painting 
of a fountain house with a gable of two snakes.” 

There was a curious Egyptian record preserved by Diodoros that some of the 
rulers of Athens came from Egypt.”* One of these, Petes by name, was‘the father 
of Menestheus who took part in the expedition against Troy. This Petes obtained 
citizenship at Athens and then the kingdom. At this point in the text of Diodoros the 
editors indicate a lacuna because what follows can in their opinion refer only to 
Cecrops. If we reject the lacuna Petes becomes a hybrid. Diodoros says that the 
Athenians could not explain the double form of the king, and then himself adds that 
Petes was part man and part animal because he held a double citizenship, Greek and 
barbarian. His name Ilerns ” or Ilerews “ is to be connected with that of a town ın 
Boeotia, IHereov.‘ Strabo placed it in Haliartia.”“ Cecrops had a heroön at Haliartos.” 
Petes seems to have been a semi-anthropomorphized serpent like Cecrops, who was 
also king of Athens, if not Cecrops himself. Diodoros cites as a second instance of the 
Athenian kings who were of Egyptian provenience, Erechtheus. 


2 Prsamas, L, 27,1, 

s0 Odys., IV, 450. 

sı Cf, Foucart, Les Mysteres d’Eleusis, p. 441. 

32 Dickens, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, I, pp. 74-75. The estimated measurements 
are not the same, nor is the treatment of scales. 

33 Daremberg et Saglio, Dict., s.v. fons, fig. 3144. 

»+ Diodoros, I, 28, 6. 87 [bid., IL, 500. 

35 Diodoros, I, 28, 6. 3 1X, 410. 

se Iiad, 11, 552. 22 Pausanias, 1X, 39,1, 
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The displacement of Poseidon by Erechtheus which may have occurred at the 
same time as the defeat of Poseidon by Athena had as one consequence a new name 
for the “ sea” of Poseidon, the Erechtheis.‘" The new name did not completely dis- 
place the old. Neither did the altar of Poseidon become that of Erechtheus exclusively. 
Poseidon was the first to come to Athens and, striking the rock with his trident, 
produced a thalassa.”" There had always been a seepage of water to the low level at 
the southwest corner of the present Erechtheion, just as there had probably been an 
olive tree or trees on the acropolis before the arrival of Zeus and Athena. Poseidon 
and Athena appropriated the water and the olive as their tokens. It is impossible to 
imagine why Poseidon should have produced a thalassa on the acropolis in justification 
of his claim to Attica where salt water was the last thing desired and where a pool 
of fresh water would have saved the oceupants of the citadel the necessity of descend- 
ing the steep underground passage to a Mycenaean spring recently discovered by 
Broneer.'” Poseidon could not expect to defeat Athena if he had nothing better than 
useless salt water to offer the ancient polis. It is quite clear that the “sea” of 
Poseidon has not been understood. 

In the earliest references the “ sea ” is called daxaoca. Later it became a bpeap: 
i. e., the “ sea ” was conventionalized after the pattern of an ordinary well with some 
kind of curb. At such time it acquired a orömov. A sea does not have an artificial 
border. Recognition of this fact invalidates the almost unanimous conclusion that the 
official name for one of the chambers of the Erechtheion, mpooropatov, was derived 
“opening in the floor above the 
The suggestion has been offered“ that the word prostomiaion had 


‘ 


from the word mpooröwov in the forced sense of 
Hdakacca. " 
nothing whatever to do with the sea of Poseidon, but is derived from aröwov 
“ entrance,” the entrance being that to the tomb of the serpent-tailed hero Cecrops. 
The word orowov is used with the same meaning as at Delphi where the entrance 
to the antron of the Python was called oröuov by Strabo.'” Some significance may 
be attached to the presence of a Python near a spring at Delphi and a snake Cecrops 
near a pool on the acropolis at Athens.“® The all-important tomb of Cecrops had an 
entrance oromıov as did the tomb of Antigone.” From it must have been formed a 
name *orowatov for the chamber of the Erechtheion in which was the tomb. This 
was situated at the southwest corner of the temple, as may be inferred from the official 
designation pos Tod Kerportov. The stomiaion was the inner or southern of the 
two chambers constituting the house of Erechtheus while the north chamber in front 


#° Apollodoros, Bibl., III, 14, 1. = 1510. 

Aya. XL 1958, p. 8: Hesperia, VILL 1959 9737453. 

* Stevens and Paton, The Erechtheum, p. 312. 

* Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps, p. 111. 

*> Strabo, IX, 419. The altars of Themis “ upon the Stomion ” and Zeus Kataibates at Olympia 
received successive sacrifices (Pausanias, V, 14, 10). 

Seeabore plz 2 Sophodes, Ant, 1217. 
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of it was the prostomiaion mentioned in the official inscription."“ In favor of this 
interpretation is the further eonsideration that the terminology of the commissioners 
Se n.lo be based on a monument the sanctity of which dates from the earliest period 
of the cult. In the same way the west colonnade was called that “toward the 
Pandroseion,” another very early and important site in the history of the cult. The 
east colonnade, however, which faced nothing of corresponding importance, was cited 
as the porch " toward the east.” "” These shrines, the Ceeropium and the Pandroseion, 
belonged to associates of Athena. The temple as a whole is named in terms of the 
“ ancient image,” not of Poseidon but of Athena who superseded him. In the ofhicial 
topographical references there is then no certain recognition of Poseidon. A critieism 
of the derivation of the name prostomiaion from any part of a well is that it brings 
the defeated Poseidon into the record. Official names ienored the defeated rival of 
the goddess whom the whole city held in honor. There were numerous statues of 
Athena on the acropolis, but apparently none of Poseidon except those which com- 
memorated his defeat. 

Since the salt well of Poseidon was first a thalassa, any explanation of it must 
satisty the demands of this earlier name. Just what was the significance of a miniature 
sea on the Athenian acropolis? The answer lies in a chance observation by Pausanias. 
He was not surprised to find salt water in a well away from the sea, because he knew 
of another instance of the phenomenon at Aphrodisias in Caria.” As one might judge 
trom the name, the chief deity of this city was Aphrodite. One of its coin types 
represented Aphrodite riding on a sea-goat ” which may have given her the epitheton 
IleAayta. The choice of the goat was just another expression of her association with 
Pan. In any case Aphrodisias put the goddess on the sea, while the salt water in a 
well in the city reproduced artificially the element from which she was born. In the 
Erechtheion there was a “ sea” which brings Aphrodite to the temple where her 
Homeric husband Hephaistos ”” had an altar in the same chamber with that of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus. The story of the birth of Aphrodite from the aundea of Ouranos 
is as old as Hesiod ” and probably far older. A Christian author says that the 
severed part thrown into the sea violated the wave,” that is, the goddess Thalassa, 
just as Zeus had violated various goddesses. He adds the significant detail that in 
the mysteries at Paphos in Cyprus the initiates received a cake of salt and a phallos. 


45 Cf, my Problems in Periclean Buildings, p. 44. 

#9 The reference to the south wall as that “ toward the south wind,” mpös vorov ävenov, suggests 
that the site of the Hekatompedon was clear of any structure. Pausanias says that the salt well 
gave forth the sound of waves when the south wind blew. 

0 Pausanıas, I, 26, 3. 

51 Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Münzen, pl. IV, 14. 

ed VIE, 20 

53 Theog., 188-195. 

5 Clement of Alexandria, Protrep., Il, 12-13. 
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These eifts must have been symbolic of the birth of the goddess. She was the 
daughter of unoea and Thalassa. 

The Cyprian Aphrodite was no stranger at Athens where she was the daughter 
of Dione.” Significantly enough this Dione had an altar near one end of the east 
porch of the Erechtheion. The commissioners in their report on the state of the temple 
numbered the unfluted columns of the east facade from the altar of Dione. The place 
of this altar is not now known, but it must have stood south of the east porch because 
to the north of this porch the steps to the lower level left no suitable space for it. 
This altar of the mother of the Cyprian Aphrodite which served as a point of reference 
like the Cecropium and was therefore of some antiquity becomes unusually interesting 
in the lieht of the annual ceremony of the Arrephoroi described by Pausanias: ” 
&orı de mepißBoXos Ev rn mökeı Hs Kakovuerns Ev kymoıs 'Abpodirns oV Töppw Kal ÖL avrov 
xadodos Umoyauos avrouarn. Tavrm kariacıv ai maphevoı. Kara uev Om Ta dbeponera 
Aetrovoi, rk. The enclosure was on the (acro)polis, but not far from the Aphrodite 
in the Gardens whose sanctuary was below on its north slope, as Broneer has shown. 
The mention of Aphrodite in this topography of the Arrephoria suggests that the 
Arrephoroi descended to her garden sanctuary. Such destination would explain the 
dove, the attribute of the goddess, which appears in the hand of one of the marble 
maidens of the acropolis.’”’” These statues several of which were found in a pit to the 
northwest of the Erechtheion probably represented the Arrephoroi, but not of the 
tender age at which they served, since the statuary of the early frfth century did not 
include the child among its themes. The Arrephoria concerned Athena in some way 
because her priestess gave the maidens the mysterious object which they carried.” 
This rite occurred in the month of Skirophorion which took its name from oktpov 
“sunshade.” The sunshade was carried from the acropolis either in a festival of 
Athena or of the Eleusinian goddesses ”" when the priestess of Athena and the priest 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus proceeded under it in company with the priest of Helios to 
Skiron.“" The Eteobutadae carried the large sunshade, thus attesting the antiquity 
of the rite and its connection with the Erechtheion. It is possible that the rite originally 
concerned Aphrodite who was displaced by Athena. As the martial goddess of the 
citadel Athena had little claim to a white sunshade and one can readily pardon Phidias 
for returning it to Aphrodite in the east frieze of the Parthenon. 

A reasonable conjecture as to the Arrephoria is that it had something to do with 
the birth of Aphrodite from the sea. Since the initiates into her cult at Paphos 
received a cake of salt and a phallic symbol, it may be that the Arrephoroi carried 


»® Euripides, Felena, 1098. 

Bo Dausaması 927.5, 

°" Payne and Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, pl. 22. 

SS Pausamiası 1927. 

> Ch. Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 45. ° Harpokration, s. v. okiporv. 
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the same symbols. If the mysterious wrapped-up object which they received in the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite was a symbol of phallice nature " and was carried by them to 
the Erechtheion to be cast into the thalassa, then this ritual could be interpreted as a 
commemorative reenactment of the birth of Aphrodite from the medea of Ouranos. 
Such participation of the maidens in a rite involving the thalassa of Poseidon would 
make quite appropriate the dedication of a kore to him. The conjecture has long since 
been made that the Caryatid Porch was the entrance used by the Arrephoroi and 
that they decorate their own porch. That these maidens had also to do with marriage 
rite may be inferred from the fact that they began weaving the peplos of Athena 
during the festival of the Chalkeia.“” This festival took its name from xaAkevs, the 
coppersmith par excellence, i. e., Hephaistos. The peplos was for Athena, the bride of 
Hephaistos, just as the peploi woven at Olympia and Samos were for Hera, the bride 
of Zeus.” When Pausanias saw an image of Athena beside that of Hephaistos in 
his temple overlooking the agora, he was not surprised because he knew the story of 
Erichthonius. He might have made the same remark about the juxtaposition of the 
same pair in the east frieze of the Parthenon. Athenian tradition however preserved 
the memory of Aphrodite as the previous consort of Hephaistos. Not only was a 
sanctuary of Aphrodite Urania near the temple of Hephaistos,“* but in the Hellenistic 
period his temple was surrounded by the «nos ®” of his former bride. One may 
conjecture that this garden had pomegranates.”® Aphrodite planted the pomegranate 
in Cyprus.“ The Hellenistic garden in question was probably transplanted from the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens which Broneer discovered. The title of this 
Paphian Aphrodite was Urania, a title of considerable vogue in Athens and very old. 
It did not originally have the meaning “ heavenly ” but referred rather to the remark- 
able birth of the goddess as told by Hesiod.”“ When Kronos emasculated Ouranos he 
cast the medea into the sea whence as a result Aphrodite was born. The poet adds 
that when she set foot upon the island of Cyprus the grass sprouted beneath her feet. 
This phenomenon shows the character of the goddess as one produeing fertile fields, 
and is reflected in the language of Hesiod. Kronos “ reaped ” the medea of Ouranos 
with a sickle. The drops of blood which fell upon Gaia engendered within her a 
varied brood. From this tradition it seems reasonable to believe that the Arrephoroi 


#1 Broneer found in the sanctuary sufficient evidence of such. Ci. Hespero, IV, 1935, 9. U2. 

62 On the Chalkeia see Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 35-36. On the Arrephoroi as dew-carriers 
see Cook, Zeus, III (1940), pp. 165-180. 

63 Significant perhaps is the fact that Vulcan in Etruria takes rank after Zeus as god of heavenly 
fire. Cf. Altheim, History of Roman Religion, p. 150. 

64 Pausanias, I, 14, 7. 

85 Recently discovered. Cf. D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 396-425. 

66 Two of the marble maidens of the acropolis hold each one pomegranate. Cf. Payne and 
Young, op. cit., pls. 18, 54. | 

67 C£. Cook, Zeus, III, pp. 817-818. & T'heog., 179-195. 
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in proceeding from the thalassa in the Erechtheion to the Cypriote Aphrodite in the 
Gardens reänacted the birth of the goddess and thereby promoted agriculture. 
No wonder that sacred ploughing took place on the north slope of the acropolis.”” 

There is another reminiscence of Aphrodite in the Erechtheion. Cecrops dedi- 
cated there a wooden Hermes (?) which was hidden under myrtle boughs.” This 
was a herm rather than a Hermes and the question arises whom did it represent? 
The myrtle was sacred to Aphrodite ‘' and owed its name to Myrrha the daughter 
of the priest-king Kinyras of Cyprus. Athenaios repeats a story about an archaic 
image of the goddess which was purchased at Paphos by one Herostratos and taken on 
board ship for Alexandria.” When a storm arose and the ship’s crew turned to the 
eoddess for help, myrtle appeared about her image. On arriving safely Herostratos 
dedicated the image and the myrtle in a sanctuary of Aphrodite. Cecrops may have 
dedicated the herm and the myrtle in a sanctuary belonging originally to the Paphian 
Aphrodite. Pausanias or his readers have misunderstood the myrtle-shrouded image. 
The figure did not represent the god Hermes but Aphrodite in the form of a herm. 
This is the more likely in view of another passage '” where the author describes the 
image of the goddess which stood near her temple somewhere beyond that of Zeus 
Olympios. “ The image was square like the images of Hermes.” It may be conjectured 
that this herm was related to the herm in the temple of Athena. 

It isa curious fact that there was a sanctuary of Aphrodite at each of two ascents 
to the Athenian acropolis, one below the Propylaea on the west "' and the other not far 
from the Mycenaean ascent which ended in front of the Erechtheion.”” Apparently the 
Cyprian goddess could not ascend to the summit of the acropolis but had to content 
herself with sanctuaries on its slopes. The sanctuary at the foot of the Propylaea 
seems not to have had such close ties with the Erechtheion as that on the northern slope 
of the acropolis. The parents of Aphrodite, however, who according to one Athenian 
tradition were Zeus Naios and Dione Naia, received altars near the east porch of the 
Erechtheion. The evidence for the presence there of an altar to Dione has already 
been cited; '" that for one to her mate is a small altar discovered on the acropolis and 
bearing the inscription: Au Nato kaı rn ovvoow. Here ovvoöos is probably the 
equivalent of avvoöoröpos. Dione might be so designated since she came with Zeus 
from Dodona where they were established at a very early period. The interest of the 
Athentans in Dione at Dodona is shown by the restoration of her statue there by 
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"! Bötticher, Baumkultus, p. 445. ZIRU RS: 

"® Pausanias, I, 19, 2. For a herm of Aphrodite from the Agora see T. L. Shear, Hesperia, 
VIIIWL9 9492239010837 

"* Pausanias, I, 22, 3. Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 245-246. 

75 See the map in Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 109. 

7 See above, p. 120. “ = Eolling, Aeir. Apy., 1890, p. 145. 
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command of the oracle.'“ This is an early attachment as is shown by the tradition that 
one Skiros came from Dodona to help the Eleusinians fight Erechtheus.”” The 
presence of an altar to Dione and presumably nearby that of her mate throws some 
light on the Hekatompedon because the temple of Zeus at Dodona had that name.” 
It is quite likely in view of the position of the altars of Zeus and Dione in front 
of the Hekatompedon that this temple on the acropolis belonged orıginally not to 
Athena but to Zeus of Dodona. To such an early Zeus temple may be assiened the 
archaic gable group discovered on the acropolis which represents Zeus and Dione( ?) 
at its center welcoming Herakles and Artemis “ not to Olympos but to the Athenian 
acropolis. The early establishment of a cult of Zeus on the site of the Hekatompedon 
and on the ruins of the Mycenaean megaron of the acropolis is in keeping with the 
tradıtions that Mycenacan kings like Agamemnon and Amphiaraos were identified 
with Zeus.” It would explain too the existence somewhere to the cast of the Heka- 
tompedon of the great altar of Zeus Polieus at which the most ancient rite of the 
Diipoleia was performed. This altar then was not originally without a temple. The 
exact site of the altar is a question. Pausanias after passing the sanctuary of Ge 
Karpophoros the position of which is fixed mentions the statue of Zeus Polieus, 
describes the bouphonia, and then gives the subject of the east gable of the Parthenon. 
Both the altar and statue of Zeus Polieus must have been somewhere in the area 
before the Hekatompedon. This Zeus is probably none other than Zeus Naios of 
Dodona who is invoked in the Iliad as IeAaoyıre. He must have been the Zeus of 
the Pelasgian period both at Dodona and on the acropolis. When Achilles invokes 
the Pelasgian Zeus of Dodona he stands ueow Epreı before his tent.”“ This indicates 
that the Zeus of Dodona was Zeus of the court or of the Hekatompedon, since his 
sanctuary at Dodona bore that name. Recently there has been a return to the old theory 
that the Athenian Hekatompedon was not a temple but an area.” Perhaps the truth is 
that the earliest court of Zeus on the acropolis was the Pandroseion in which was an 
altar of Zeus Herkeios, that this was succeeded by a larger court, the Hekatompedon, 
after the Mycenaean megaron fell into ruins. The name Hekatompedon owes its 
gender to the neuter noun &pkos. But the consensus of opinion has without hesitation 
assigned the Hekatompedon to Athena because the cella of her Parthenon was oflicially 
named &karöuredos vaos. This conclusion is altogether sound but ignores the fact that 
Athena arrived on the acropolis after Zeus and soon reduced him to a subordinate 
position as she did Poseidon. Just as Athena took away from Zeus his olive in the 


8 [fypereides, III, 35 ff. 

79 Pausanias, 1, 36, 4. 

80 Ptolemy, III, 14, 7. 

s1 But cf. Dickins, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, I, pp. 62-3. 

s2 Cf, Cook, Zeus, II, pp. 1069, 1073. 

s3 Pausanias, I, 24, 5. 

4 Jliad, X VI, 231-233. 8 C£, Judeich, Hermes, 1929, p. 398. 
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Pandroseion and his aegis“ so she took his Hekatompedon, but she did not take his 
altars either in the Pandroseion or in the later Hekatompedon. The completeness of 
her conquest on the Athenian acropolis is seen in the pages of Pausanias who noted 
the universal worship of the goddess in Attica “ and her numerous monuments on the 
acropolis. Her supremacy there seems to have been accompanied by the withdrawal 
of Zeus who in the days of Peisistratos was to receive a large temple on the Ilissos, 
perhaps in compensation for his loss of the Hekatompedon. When the Persians burnt 
the temple on the site which had once been his, the Athenians did not rebuild since 
they had already planned for her a more imposing temple on a more imposing site.” 
When Zeus descended to the banks of the Ilissos his daughter Aphrodite, the eldest 
of the Fates, apparently accompanied him since she had a garden near the Ilissos and 
a herm” like that (?) which was dedicated by Cecrops in the temple of Athena. 
She followed her father to the south and her ex-husband to the north of the acropolis.” 
But the ancient altar of Zeus continued to be the scene of the earliest sacrifice on 
the citadel with Boutes as priest. 
G. W. ELDERKIN 
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®° Zeus had the titles Morios and Elaious (Hesychios, s.v.) and is named before Athena by 
Sophocles (Oedipus at Colonus, 705-6) as the protector of the olive. The altar of Zeus Morios in 
the Academy, where there was a shrine of Athena close to the twelve sacred olive trees, was also 
significantly called that of Zeus Kataibates (ıbid., Jebb ad loc.; cf. Judeich, Topographie’, p. 413). 
This environment very obviously indicates a close tie between the cults of the Academy and the 
Erechtheion. The passage in Sophocles becomes the more significant because in the immediately 
following antistrophe Poseidon, the rival of Athena on the acropolis, is mentioned. The olive of 
Athena in the Pandroseion which shaded the altar of Zeus Herkeios in the classical age must have 
been originally the olive of Zeus from which those in the Academy were propagated. 

© Daysalmas, IL, 20, ©: 

®® Hence the south wall of the Erechtheion was officially called not “ that toward the Heka- 
tompedon " but that “ toward the south wind.” 

rausanıas, 171972 

’” There was a certain appropriateness in the construction of the temple of Hephaistos by the 
same architect as built the temple of Ares in the agora. For the evidence see Dinsmoor, Hesperia, 
IX, 1940, pp. 47, 43. It was equally appropriate that their cult images in these two temples should 
have been made by the same sculptor, Alkamenes. Ares stole Aphrodite from Hephaistos 


(Odys., VIIL, 266). 


THE NATURAL AND THE ARTIFICIAL GROTTO 
I2 TER SACRED GRODTO- AND SPRING 


In ancient Greece the sanctuaries of Apollo were frequently situated close to 
springs of water. Near his temple on Mt. Ptoön was a mantic cave with a spring. 


Fig. 1. The Entrance to the Sacred Spring at Corinth 


At Delphi above the great temple was the spring of Kassotis the water of which 

. “ 4 aan = I anr « ae 3 
flowing underground inspired the priestesses of Ap« 10. Nea anotheı temple of the 
ood at Hysiai in Boeotia Pausanias saw a sacred well from which people drank and 
g y: 


1 Pausanias, X, 24, 7. C£. Fowilles de Delphes, Il, p. 181. 
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then divined. At Klaros near Kolophon where there was a very ancient oracle of 
Apollo, his priest entered a cave to drink from a fons arcanus, and then deliver 
oracles in verse.® The Apolline Sibyl Herophile of Erythrai went to both Klaros 
and Delphi. When in Roman times her statue was set up in a small semicircular 
Ouellgrotte in her native city, an inscription represented her as saying that she sat 
upon a stone and sang her prophecies.' Since a 
spring gushed out behind the statue, the ım- 
plication is that the Sibyl drank of the water 
before chanting her oracles. At Corinth a peri- 
bolos of Apollo lies in front of the famous 
fountain of Peirene. Even Klitias the Athenian 
vase-painter was aware of the close connection 
of Apolline cult with a spring when he repre- 
sented Apollo near a fountain. 

Yet another spring, the Sacred Spring at 
Corinth, seems to have been mantic.’ Its water 
trickled from beneath a ledge of conglomerate 
whence on occasion it was carried to a sanctuary 
nearby.” In the late fifth century the grotto was 
shut in by a wall with’a triglyph frieze (Fig. 1) 
to which the outside ground level was raised, and 
a Night of steps built to permit access to the 
water. The triglyph frieze extended beyond the 
limits of the spring (Fig. 2) and was provided 

Fig. 3. The Underground Passage near its northern end with a movable metope 

N N I behind which was an underground passage (Fig. 

we en x 3). By this tunnel one could approach close to 

the altar (?) in an apsidal temple (Figs. 4-5). 

The fact that the frieze continued so far to the right as to serve this strange purpose 

is sufhieient to prove that the spring and the temple belonged to the same deity. The 
water of the spring was carried to the temple for some ritual use. 

That Apollo was the deity of the grotto is made very probable by the tripods 
which were set upon the triglyph wall. The triangular base of one is above the spring 


21x72, 1. Kor a spring under a templerer»2\p0llo see Pausanias VIII E45. 

®’ In specum degressus hausta fontis arcani aqua, Tacitus, Annales, II, 54. Cf. Picard, Ephese 
et Claros, p. 115. For the actual sprins see B.C.H., AXX1X721915, 9.39 

AERO SFPRT. 

5 Fowler, Art and Archaeology, 1922, p. 212, fig. The spring is also described in A Guide to 
the Excavations of Ancient Corinth, p. 49. It was first published in A.J.A., VI, 1902, pp. 306-320 
by Richardson. 
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position of the first of these may be stated in the words of Strabo about the Delphie 
cave! vrepreiodar de Tod oroniov rpimoda vlmAov, while the descent to the erotto 


between the two tripods reminds one of the descent at Delphi as described in the 
Homeric hymn to Apollo: 


while the second, a round base, is set on the other side of the Sstepsz us, 1). Mi 


€es 6° Advrov karedvoe da Tpımödwv Epırluwv.“ 


There the original oracular spring by which the priestess was inspired must have 
been down in a grotto of some sort. To approach the adyton the priestess had to 


ee 


Fig. 4 The “ Altar-Base” with the Upper End of the Channel 
Partly Concealed by It 


descend and this action at an Apolline oracle was correctly described by the words 
”" Later when a temple was built and the 
oracles were rendered within it, the same verbs were used to describe the approach 
to the adyton. The mantic cave at Delphi became a mantic crypt in the temple. At 
Corinth Pausanias saw neither the temple nor the sacred spring, but he mentioned 
as standing in the agora and perhaps near the site of the spring a statue of Apollo 
Klarios whose priest near Kolophon descended to a fons arcanus. 


kareövoe, karaßatva, and degressus. 


" Strabo, IX, 419. He describes the cave as ävrpov kotAov Kara Badovs. 

° III, 443 (the numbering of the hymns cited in this paper is that used by Allen in his Oxford 
edition). On the dedication of tripods at the oracles of Apollo see Adler, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., 
s.v. Ismenios, p. 2143. Two tripods appear outside the temple of Apollo in a vase painting 
(Daremberg et Saglio, Dict., s.v. omphalos, p. 200, fig. 5405). 

° Hym. Hom., III, 443. 

10 On the use by Plutarch of this word see, Oppe, J.H.S., XXIV, 1904, p. 222. Cf. Dionysios 
of Halıkarnassos, Ant. Rom., LI, BL: kareßBaıvev eis TO iepov dvrpov.. 

11 Tacitus, Annales, II, 54. 
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The foundations of the temple of the spring at Corinth are partly preserved 
(Fig. 5). According to the accepted theory it contained an altar of which the base 
remains (Fig. 4). To the smoothly worked eircular top of this base nothing was 
doweled and whatever stood upon it was removable. This object was more likely a 
basin with a high eylindrical support similar to that in a vase painting where the 
| circular base is provided with a raised edge. 
Traces of a corresponding edge survive on 
the base at Corinth. Water from the sacred 
spring, if poured into the basin, could have 
found its way by the channel in the under- 


eround passage to the stone jar outside the 
trigelyph frieze (Fig. 3). A concave cutting 
was made in the three courses below the 
frieze so that this jar might be set closely 
against them. T'he peculiar features of the 
temple may be simply explained as copied 
from the sacred spring. The artificial chan- 
nel underground reproduces the natural 
channel while the opening in the trıglyph 
frieze reproduces the opening in the back 
wall of the spring, an opening which a priest 
could have entered, and finally the conduits 


Fig. 5. Plan of the Spring, the Triglyph of both ended at a jar outside the wall. 
Frieze and the Temple and Its That this water was miraculously trans- 


Underground Passage 5 5 $ 
> = formed into wine, as at Andros where wine 


flowed from a spring '” in the sanctuary of Dionysos, is quite possible as Bonner has 
suggested.'" But this theory should be modified to harmonize with the obviously close 
association of Apollo and Dionysos at Delphi.” The pedimental groups of Apollo’s 
temple there represented Artemis, Leto, Apollo, the Muses, the sun and Dionysos with 
the Thyiads.'” According to a scholiast on Pindar, Dionysos was the first to mount 
the prophetic trıpod of Pytho to reveal the future.'” No wonder that in the theatre 


12 Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenm., pl. 107. 

'® The choice of a krater or mixing bowl for wine and water as the Mithraic symbol of a spring 
may have been due to such a spring as that at Andros or to one with which water was mixed. 
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2201. H. W. Parke, A History 07; the Delphie Oracle, pp. 15-17. 

 Pausaniası 2,19 

'" Schol. Pyth. argum. a. In the phrase öubarov Epıßponov xBovos Pindar (Pyth., VI, 3) may 
have transferred to Ge an appellative of Dionysos (Hym. Hom., VII, 56). Cf. VPpS MS 
XXIV, 1904, p. 233, who remarks the inappropriateness of the adjective when applied to Delphi. 
For a vase painting of Dionysos welcoming Apollo see Farnell, Cults, IV, p. 316, pl. Cf. Rohde, 
Psyche (trans. by Hillis), pp. 289-90. 
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at Athens the priest of Dionysos who sat at the center of the first row had immediately 
upon his right the Hvdoxpnoros "Efnyyrys.“ The date of the inscription is here of 
less moment than the juxtaposition of the two priests. The Thyiads of Apollo’s temple 
and the ability of Dionysos to turn water into wine "” indicate that the Pythian 
priestesses received their prophetic exaltation not so much from the water of Kassotis 
as irom the wine which was mixed with it. Olvos kal aAndea.” The Phrygian king 
Midas, who had something Dionysiac about him, mixed wine with the spring at 
Thymbrion in order to capture Seilenos. This motive is of value here only as it shows 
that tradition did know of the trick of mixing wine with a spring. If this was done 
at Delphi and at Corinth and the priestess put into a raving state by drinking water 
strongly flavored by Dionysos then the theory proposed by B. H. Hill” that the 
temple of the sacred spring at Corinth was an oracle can be easily reconciled with the 
theory advocated by Bonner °* that a Dionysiac miracle was performed in the sanc- 
tuary. Both are right. The presence of two spouts in the sacred spring and the two 
channels which led the water to a tank where it was drawn at two places only (Fig. 6) 
may mean a dual priesthood of Apollo and Dionysos.” In the great procession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria there was a large wagon upon which was carried 
an artificial cave overgrown with ivy.” From it flowed two springs, one of wine and 
the other ot milk. This is a secondary use of the cave from which naturally only water 
tNowed. An Homeric hymn (XXVI) represented the child Dionysos as reared in a 
cave. Hence the god of wine had ample opportunity to give its water mantic potency. 

The story then of the sacred spring at Corinth seems to be as follows. It was 
a mantic spring of Apollo. In the earliest period the priest drank the water at the 


18 For the same title cf. Dittenberger S./.G.°?, II, no. 697E9 (128-7 2.c.). 

!# Philostratos, Wit. Apoll., VI, 10, says that Apollo could easily make the spring of Kastalia 
pour forth wine. 

20 Strabo, IX, 419, speaks of the inspiring air which rose from the cave to the Delphic 
priestess seated on the tripod. There is no geological evidence whatever for this at Delphi. Cf. 
Parke, op. cit., p. 21. The tradition may have been due to the refuse from a wine-press, the 
alcoholic fumes from which could be intoxicating. These disjecta membra of the wine god may 
have been deposited near the tripod (cf. Etym. M., p. 255, 13). But the traditions of the mantic 
art at Delphi are against the theory of a prophetic state induced by inhalation. The priestess chewed 
the leaves of the laurel according to one tradition, while another represents the three Semnai of 
Parnassos as prophesying truthfully when they rave after eating honey (Hym. Hom., IV, 560-61). 
Here honey in the form of mead is the intoxicant instead of the later wine. The verb used to 
describe the state of the Semnai #ulooıw almost identifies them with the Thyiads of Dionysos in 
the gable of Apollo’s temple. 

2474, AXXUl, 1929, p. 371. 2 Tbid. 

2» The close relationship of Apollo and Dionysos points to a common origin for the Apolline 
tripod and that given as a prize in dramatic contests. Tripods as prizes for choregie victory were 
set either in a temple of Dionysos or in a Pythion (Isaios, V, 41). For Delphie tripods in Dionysiac 
company see Athenaios, V, 196f-197a; cf. 198b-e. Apollo may have shared his Corinthian temple 
with Dionysos. Cf. Cook, Zeus, II, pp. 243 ft. 

2+ Athenaios, V, 200c. 
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spring itself and prophesied as did his colleague at Klaros. The water had received 
its inspirational powers from a generous admixture of wine. Later when the wall 
with spouts was constructed, an opening was left in it so that the channel behind was 
accessible. Still later when the ground level about the spring was raised, and it was 
completely enclosed save for a flight of steps, the apsidal temple of Apollo was built, 
and the mystie rite regularly performed there. The mixture of water from the sacred 
spring and wine flowed in an artificial channel at a higher level to a jar in the open 
air where the priest continued to drink and to utter oracles. 


Fig. 6. Wall of Tank in Front of Sacred Spring Showing 
Two Grooves Worn by Jars 


Since the Delphic priestesses gave their prophecies in a uavretov which was called 
an ävrpov, it is evident that the cave preceded' the oracular temple. Certain titles 
survive from this earlier period. Apollo Pythios owes his appellative to Pytho the 
snake which haunted the spring and the cave ” from which the spring issued. The 
Melissa, “ Bee,” another title of the Delphic and Apolline priestess, was due to the 
presence of the bees in a cave of which Homer was aware.” The laurel the leaves 
of which the Pythia chewed may have covered the Pythia’s cave as it did the cave 
described by Homer.” The significance of the laurel and the bee in Apolline cult is 
apparent in the tradition that the first temple of Apollo at Delphi was of laurel, and 
that the second was made by bees out of wax and feathers.”” These are not empty 


>> Ch. avrpa Öparovros (Euripides, Phoen., 232). 

”® Odyssey, XIII, 103. The cave had “ everflowing water.” For bees in a cave of Zeus see 
Cook, Zeus; 11,p. 929 91742. 

HRS Di, Kan 

?® Pausanias, X, 5, 5. Philostratos (Vit. Apoll., VI, 10) says birds gave their feathers. Cf. 
also Ransome, T'he Sacred Bee, pp. 98-100. Perhaps one should explain the third temple of bronze 
xaAros in the light of Euripides’ description of the Pytho as karaxaAkos (Iph. Taur., 1245-48). Then 
the first three temples are described in terms of the flora and fauna of the mantic cave. karayaAkos 
may allude to the color of the serpent. Athena however had a brazen house at Sparta. 
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fancies. They are rather allusions to the laurel which “ covered ” the cave of prophecy, 
to the bees which swarmed there while the feathers were those of the rock doves 
which likewise haunted the cave of Apollo. From the artificial Dionysiac cave which 
appeared in the Ptolemaic procession New doves, wepırrepai, daroau, and rpvyöves. 
Although this list does not include the oivas, the rock dove, which derived its name 
according to Aristotle from the wine-dark color of its feathers, it is obvious that the 
Dionysiac character of the cave described in Athenaios would have been greatly 
enhanced by a dove suggestive of wine. At Delphi the importance of the dove is 
clearly revealed by Euripides in the /on " where a flock of doves significantly described 
as kopos fies into the banquet hall and drinks of the libation of wine which has been 
poured upon the floor. These doves which dwell in the house of Apollo are the 
successors of the doves that long before haunted the cave of the oracular god.” The 
early consultants of the mantic cave had observed the habitat of these birds and put 
their feathers into the traditions of the cult as they did also the snake, the laurel 
and the bee. 

Since the original mantice grotto at Delphi contributed so much to the traditions 
of the cult, the question arises whether the grotto influenced in any way the form 
of the temple which was built near the mantic spring. One may conjecture that the 
apse of the small archaice temple at Delphi is a reminiscence of the mantic grotto 
whether the little temple belonged to Ge, Themis, or any other mantic predecessor 
of Apollo. The later oracular temple did not retain the apse. Neither did the later 
temple of Apollo in the Athenian agora retain the apse of the earlier temple beneath 
it. In Corinth the temple to which water was carried from the sacred spring of 
Apollo had an apse, the survival in conventionalized form of the primitive mantic 
grotto nearby. 

It is probable that some of these mantic grottoes put on a temple front. The 
Klarian grotto has a pediment carved in the rock. The Corinthian has a frieze of 
trielyphs and metopes which crowns a solid wall, but close behind this wall are stone 
pillars which served in the earlier period to support the projecting roof of the grotto. 
Such frieze was part of the traditional decoration of a spring, as vase paintings of 
the sixth century show. The fountain-house of the Frangois vase ” has a Doric facade 


23 Athenaios, V, 200c. 

0 1197-98. This passage may give a better explanation of the name oivas. 

1 The priestesses at Dodona were called “ doves R according to Herodotos, Il, 57, because they 
spoke a strange language which seemed to the people like the voice of a bird. Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, 
TV. 148 BR 

»2 Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenm., pl. 11 and reconstruction in text vols 1, P.57: 
The curved roof suggests the rock against which the fountain-house was built. For another vase 
painting of a cave which is curved on the outside see Mon. Ined., X, pl. 53. Cf. Longus, Daphnis 
and Chloe, I, 4. On the curved roof in question see Orlandos, ’Apx., ’Ee., 1916, p. 102. He also 
figures a facade built against a rock from which water issues. 
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with spouts in the wall behind the colonnade as in the sacred spring at Corinth where 
they were once visible between pillars. The conception of the Quellgrotte as a sanc- 
tuary may have facilitated its evolution into a separate temple nearby. A suggestive 
illustration of such development is the apsidal Mithraeum.”” Examples of it are of 
Roman date. It received the name omrkawov and spelunca “ cave” because the first 
sanctuaries of the cult were caves.’* It is conceivable that such a cave was extended 
by construction against its opening, and that when this hybrid of nature and archi- 
tecture moved away from a mountainous region to a plain the cave became an apse 
while the sanctuary as a whole was called a spelunca. The relief of the tauroctony 
which was set up before the apse of the Mithraeum represents the cave in which 
Mithras slays the bull. The cave is arched as is the actual cave of Apollo in the north 
scarp of the Athenian acropolis.”” The marked peculiarities of the oracular temple 
of Apollo at Didyma should be attributed at least in part to the presence of a sacred 
spring. The two vaulted passages which descend from the pronaos to the low level 
of the hypaethral cella are the translation into architecture of a tunnel-like entrance 
to a mantic spring. To consult the oracle of Trophonios it was necessary to go through 
a narrow passage to his cave. 

The general conclusion is then that the sacred grotto containing a spring of water 
served the purpose of a temple, was consequently embellished with part or all ot a 
temple facade, and finally yielded an independent structure to which was transferred 
the mantic function of the primitive cave. The best illustration of the development is 
the sacred spring and its temple at Corinth. So important was the flowing water in 
these numerous and early mantic grottoes that the general Greek word for temple 
va-ös, a word of unexplained origin, may be a congener of va-pa “ flowing water.” “ 


II, ZIHEZARTIEICTATEGROTLOZAN DZART IE ICP IP FINE 


Just as the Apolline mantic grotto with a Doric facade yielded a Doric temple 
in which the cave survived as an apse, so the natural grotto with a spring was repro- 
duced ın a completely artificial grotto to which water was conducted by aqueduct. 
A most elaborate example of this architectural metaphor is the so-called exedra of 
Herodes Atticus at Olympia (Figs. 7-8).” This was a large half dome with two tanks 
for water which was brought by subterranean aqueduct from a tributary of the 


» Plans in Cumont, Textes et mon. fig. relatifs aux mys. de Mithra, II, pp. 363, 370, 372. 

* Cumont, however, believed that the Roman Mithraists borrowed from the Neo-Pythagoreans 
both the name cave for sanctuaries and the conception of them as an image of the world (Rev. Arch., 
MINE 9187259. 64note 

»® Figured by J. Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, p. 541. 

Say | ävrpo ] 5° Var’ aevaovra (Odys., XIII, 109). 

37 Olympia, Die Ergebnisse, II, pl. 85. 
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Fig. 7. Plan of the So-called Exedra of Herodes Atticus 


Fig. 8. Reconstruction of the Exedra 
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Alpheios. Its resemblance to a grotto was enhanced by its position against the steep 
slope of the Kronian hill in which the aqueduct was buried. The water thus seemed 
to come out of the earth. It is quite likely that the earth reached up higher than at 
present so that the half dome seemed more like a cave. At either end of the lower 
tank stood clusters of columns enclosing a single statue and supporting a circular roof 
of which the tiles were carved to resemble leaves, either olive or laurel. One recalls 
the olive near the Nymphaeum in which there was ever-flowing water ” and the laurel 
which covered a cave by the sea.” In vase painting too the fountain-house appears 
with a tree at either end.” The clusters of columns with their leafy roofs which 
flanked the Ouellgrotte of Herodes were then suggested by the trees which actually 
grew on either side of a grotto with a spring.” 

It is significant that Regilla, the wife of Herodes and priestess of Demeter, 
dedicated the imposing monument to Zeus, and inscribed the dedication upon a marble 
bull which was set up in a conspicuous position at the center of the lower parapet. 
This bull neither commemorated a sacrifice to Zeus nor symbolized the water but was 
"ather the god himself who in the form of a bull had sped over the water to Crete. 
Somewhere near the site of the erotto of Herodes, perhaps on it, was a replica of 
the Idaean cave which Pindar says Zeus honored: 


Iwrnp vbıvebes Zev, Kpovıov re valwv Aodov 


a I, \ > N wa air. N „ 
Tınav T' "AAdbeov evpv peovra Fıidalov TE Feuvov Avrpov —— —. 


The closely related sequence of ideas in this passage seems to be realized in the 
Olympian artificial gerotto. Zeus dwelling on the hill of Kronos received the water 
or the Alpheios in the ” Idaean ” cave of-Herodes It is sismincantcharzicheshillsot 
Kronos had an Idaean rather than a Dictaean grotto. The cult of Zeus was estab- 
lished first in the Diectaean and later in the Idaean cave which became famous in 
classical times. Deposits in the former date down to the Geometric period.” Hence 
the appearance at Olympia of the Idaean cave rather than the Dictaean indicates that 
the borrowing took place when the Idaean had superseded the Dictaean, i.e., not 
earlier than the Geometric period. The distinctly Cretan environment of the “ grotto ” 
of Herodes accounts for the number of statues of his family which were set up in 
rectangular niches of the half dome. There were fifteen including the great bene- 
factor who were thus honored by the Eleans. Since Herodes was an Athenian it is 
tempting to believe that the Eleans intended a comparison of Herodes and his fourteen 
Athenians with Theseus and his fourteen young Athenians whom he accompanied 


> Oa9s2X1118103: oe IB N dahbımaı Karnpedes. 

“> Daremberg et Saglio, Diet., s.v. fons, p. 1231, hie. 3144. 

* The artificial cave with a spring was not a new idea as that of the Ptolemaic procession at 
Alexandria shows (Athenaios, 200e). 

*2 Olym., V, 40. Cr Cook, Zeus, 1, p, 1491172, 9.932; 
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tax Crere Mheseus was also a benefactor öf Athens. The extant ten bases of these 
statues supported sıx male and four female figures.” Hence it is not known whether 
the entire group consisted of eight male and seven female heures as required by the 
assumed comparison of Herodes with the mythical benefactor of his eity.” Such 
comparison seems confirmed by the title Soter for which there is evidence on the 
pedestal of the statue of Herodes.” The grotto was further enriched by statues of 
eight members of the imperial family which alternated with those of the famıly of 
Herodes. About the same time in Erythrai one Marcus Claudius dedicated a similar 
but smaller Ouellgrotte to Demeter, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus.” The 
dedication included not only the artificial grotto but the spring, aqueduct, and statues 
as did the dedication of Regilla. The water entered the small semicircular grotto 
behind a centrally placed statue of the Erythraean Sibyl Herophile. 


Hr. THE GROTIOAND-THE APSIDAL BOULEUTERION 


Yet another reminiscence of the sacred grotto is found in the Bouleuterion at 
Olympia the plan of which is unique (Fig. 9). A central square is flanked by apsidal 
wings. The similarity of these in plan to the early apsidal foundations between the 
Heraion and the Metroön is so great as to indicate a continuity of type.” The apse 
of two of the foundations is separated from its chamber by a cross wall as in the 
Bouleuterion. The purpose of the early buildings is not known. Their proximity to 
the Heraion, the oldest temple in the Altis, favors the assumption that they were not 
ordinary houses. Their orientation north may mean that they were not occupied in 
winter but in the summer when a cool exposure was desirable. They may have been 
the houses of the administrators of the earliest games. 

That the Bouleuterion played an important part in the administration of the 
Olympic games is a certain inference from the statement of Pausanias” that all 
athletes took there a solemn oath before a statue of Zeus to observe the regulations 
of the contests. This statue seems to have stood in the central square which in origin 
was a court of Zeus Herkeios. The two apsidal wings flanking this court are the 
megara which reflect a dual kingship. Gardiner noting that the monarchy disappeared 


#1 Olympia, Die Ergebnisse, V, nos. 619-628; cf. Textband III, p. 266, fig. 298. 

#5 In the cave above the theatre at Athens the slaying of the children of Niobe was represented 
(Pausanias, I, 21, 5). Pausanias does not say how many of her children were portrayed but 
according to Athenian tradition there seem to have been fourteen (Apollodoros, III, 5, 6). When 
Cyrus placed dis &rrü raidas on the pyre with Croesus, there were probably seven young Lydians 
of each sex, since rais may designate both. But cf. How and Wells on Herodotos, I, 86. 

#6 Olympia, Die Ergebnisse, V, no. 622. 

#7 B.C.H., XV, 1891, p. 683. See above, p. 126, note 4. 

48 Cf, Gardiner, Olympia, its History and its Remains, pp. 27, 273. 
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from both Elis and Pisa after the victory of the former over the latter in 576 suggests 
that the first appointment at this time of two Hellanodikai was designed to continue 
the sacred functions formerly exercised by the two kings.”” Since the Eleans did not 
destroy Pisa it would seem that there was one Hellanodikes for each rival. This 
duality then found expression in an apsidal chamber for each with a common herkos 
between them. But what reason could there have been for the apse? Since oaths were 
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Fig. 9. The Bouleuterion at Olympia 


taken to observe the laws of the contests before the statue ot Zeus it is logical to 
believe that all cases involving such infractions were considered in the Bouleuterion. 
When Minos received a law-code from Zeus in the Dictaean cave,” the sacred cave 
acquired distinction as the source of divine law for a king. Cretan traditions found 
their way to Olympia. Hence it is possible that the incorporation of a cave, con- 
ventionalized as an apse, in a royal megaron symbolized the dependence of the laws 
of the administrators at Olympia upon the law of Zeus, the supreme god of the Altis. 


Gardner, opreu., pvp. 10l, 
51 Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Ant. Rorn., II, p. 61. 
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If the relation of the word neyapov to the Hebrew me'äräh ” “ cave” is real, then 
the original megaron becomes a cave with a semantic history corresponding to that 
of the Mithraic spelunca. The Greek use of the word ueyapa to designate the pits 
into which offerings were thrown during the Thesmophoria seems to retain its 
original meaning. It was no mere chance that a statue of Zeus stood in the court 
between the two apsidal megara of the Bouleuterion. The two kings of Sparta were 
priests of Zeus.” 
G. W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


»= Ct. Boisacq, s. ”. aeyapov. Another word for megaron was daAauos which has been etymologi- 
cally connected with #aAaooa (Buck, Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps, p. 44). It may 
have designated first a cave by the sea like that of Polyphemos in front of which was a court 
(Od., IX, 182-86). 

>> Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 11. 


ANEIUH=2A NOTE ON TEEIONZOFFEURIEIPES 


The word avrimm& occurs five times in the Ion of Euripides with reference to 
the container in which the new-born Ion was exposed by his mother." The term, which 
is not used elsewhere in classical literature,’ is still interpreted in the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott as a “ wheeled cradle or perambulator.” This interpretation is based 
on the dvrimmyos evrpox® kurko of line 19, and the KVros EAıkrov avrimmyos of lines 
39-40.° Although the editors of the Ion show little agreement in their conception of 
the appearance of an avrimm£, none accepts the interpretation of Liddell and Scott. 
By an examination of the etymology of the word, of the words used as synonyms for 
it, and of the casual descriptive references to it in the play, I think we may form a 
clear idea of the appearance of an avrimn£ and find illustrations in ancient works of art. 

The word is derived from avrıryyvugu, to fir or fashion in opposition. The teeth 
of the crocodile are described by Timotheus of Gaza‘ as avrıremmyöres aAAmkoıs oi 
680vres. We should expect, then, an dvrimm& to consist Of two opposed parts fitting 
together like the jaws of a crocodile, and perhaps hinged. Paley ° interprets it as 
“ something -—- fastened in front or having a hinged lid or cover.” Late com- 
mentators define it as a kıorös or kıßwrös, chest. Ancient chests were hinged at the 
back, often having knobs projecting at the front of lid and body, around which a 
string could be tied to fasten down the lid.“ The use of avarrioow (Lat. evolvere) ın 
line 39° suggests a hinged lid; the verb is used of gates which turn on hinges“ and 


Eame 10: KolAns ev dvrimmyos EOTPOX® KUKAO. 
Line 39-40: — — — dvamrl£as KVTos 
€ \ 3 ’ € 4 = f)> € m 
EALKTOV Avrimmyos, @s Öpoß’ 6 mais. 
1021338: öp® maAauav ävrimny' Ev oTennacıv. 
Line 1380: kat vov Aaßov ryvö avrimny olow des. 


Lines 1391-92: i80V wepimtuya’ avrimmyos eiKURAov 
WS 00V yeynpak’ €k Twos HenAarov — — —. 

° It is given, excerpted from Euripides’ Ion, by some of the lexicographers and late com- 
mentators: Etymologicum Magnum, Hesychius, and Eustathius. None is very helpful; the last 
(1056, 46; note on /liad, XVI, 221) tells us that the word is a Mytilenean one, with «ıBoros its 
Laconian, Aapva& ıts Attic, equivalent. 

® Liddell and Scott, s. v. &Awrös, in both old and new editions refer specifically to line 40 of 
the Ion, with the interpretation “ wheeled.” 

* Anecdota Oxoniensia, IV, 264: Ilepi KpokodnAov. 

’F. A. Paley, Euripides, with an English Commentary (London, 1874), vol. II, p. 11, note 
on Ion, line 19. 

°G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture (Oxford, 1927), pp. 89 ff.: kıBoros, Adpva£. 

" ivamrl&as KÜToSs EAıktöv üvrimmyos. 

° Euripides, /ph. Taur., 1286: kaXeir’ ävamr'£avres evyoubovs mUAas. 
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of military evolutions.” The etymology of the word avrimne, then, suggests an object 
consisting of two parts fitting together, and perhaps hinged. 

The words used by Euripides as synonymous with avriume are three: kUros,"” 
redxos, and äyyos.'” The three terms are used also by Sophocles as synonyms without 
distinetion to.describe the “ narrow urn ” supposedly containing the ashes of Orestes 
in the Electra.'” None of the words, however, is limited in m :aning to the sense of a 
small urn or pot. Kvros is used by Cassandra of the tub in which Agamemnon is to 
be murdered.'" A revyos can be a wooden chest in which miscellaneous articles are 
stored.” Finally, it is interesting to note that &yyos is the word used by Herodotos for 
the vessel in which the infant Cyrus was placed, like the baby Ion, to be exposed." 
The three words used by Euripides as synonyms for avrinnE thus seem to be general 
terms covering a variety of forms and drawing more specific meanings from the 
contexts in which they appear.'" They can afford little help in the identification 
of the avrimnE. 

Turning to the passages in the Ion descriptive of the dvrimn€ we find that it is 
round (KolAns ev avrimmyos EeÜTPOX® KURA@, line 19; avrimnyos evrurkov, line 1391) ; that 
it is covered (avamr'&as KUTos EAıkröov avrimmyos, as 6p@0’ 6 mais, lines 39-40; iSov 
mepinrvyp avrimmyos evkvkkov, line 1391) ; and that it is woven (xUros &Aıwrov, line 39; 
mAerrov e£apas Kuros, line 37). The references in lines 19 and 1391 can hardly leave 
any doubt as to the roundness of the vessel; '" the evrp6xw Kuriw of line 19, if we 
take it simply as a “ well-run ” or “ even” circle'” rather than the “ wheeled ” circle 
of Liddell and Scott, merely emphasizes the round shape of the basket. That it must 
be a wickerwork basket is shown by the mierrov—woven—of line 37.” Euripides 


® KXenophon, Cyropaedia, VII, 5, 3. 

10 Kuros: lines 37, 39. 

!! Teüxos: line 273. 

12 "Ayyos: lines 32, 1337, 1398, 1412. 

12 Sophocles, Electra: «üöros, line 1142; reuxos, lines 1114 and 1120; äyyos, lines 1118 and 1205. 

1% Aeschylos, Agamemnon, 1128. 

15 Xenophon, Anabasis, VII, 5, 14: E&Awa revxn. 

8 Herodotos, 1; 113. 

7 Köros seems to have been a poetic word with high-flown connotations. Note the ridicule of 
high-sounding language in a fragment of Antiphanes’ play ’Adpoßdtoios (Meineke, F.C.G., I, p. 501): 
moTep’ Örav BEAAD Akyeıy 01 TV XUTpav, XUTpav Acyo, 

M) rpoxod püpausı reukrov KOLAOOWpaToV KÜTOS 
mAaoTov &k yalas —— —. 

18 Wilamowitz, however, in his edition of the Ion, note on line 1391, takes it as “ kein runder, 
aber doch ein abgerundeter Spankorb, in dem ein Kind liegen konnte.” It is hard to see why a child 
could not lie in a round basket. 

19 Such an interpretation of e'rpoxos presents no difficulties. In the present case it may well 
be that the word has a technical meaning belonging to the craft of basket-weaving. Compare the 
Tpoxaia ravia or running spools dedicated by the daughters of Lycomedes, Anth. Pal., VI, 288, 5. 

20 In Ovid, Metamorphoses, Il, 554, the infant Erichthonios is placed in a terta de vimine cista. 
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could hardly have chosen a more literal word for the description of wickerwork than 
the Aukrev of line 40 (the “ wheeled” of Liddell and Scott) ; it clearly refers to the 


upward-spiralling strands of the sides of the basket, or to the strands spiralling out- 


Fig. 1. Terracotta Relief from Lokroi 


ward from the center of its lid. Our avrirn£, then, must be simply a round basket of 
wickerwork covered with a lid, and large enough to contain a new-born child. 
Such a basket is represented on an archaic terracotta relief (eos zroumdear 
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Lokroi and now in the museum at Syracuse.”" The relief, which is not complete, shows 
a woman seated on a chair and engaged in opening a round, flat, woven basket with a 
deep lid; a small child lies in the basket. The scene has been interpreted as representing 
one of the daughters of Kekrops opening the chest ° containing the infant Erich- 
thonios. The basket as shown on the relief appears to be hinged at the back. Another 
fragmentary relief from Lokroi seems to bear a similar representation of the same 
subject; ” the open top of the basket appears, and the head of the child sitting within; 
the woman who opens the basket holds up the lid with one hand. A third relief * 
shows the lower part of the basket and the child seated within. Round wicker 
baskets of this kind are not uncommon; they are often represented as closed and 
resting on chests, or borne on the heads of women.” But Erichthonios is usually 
represented in one of these baskets; in addition to the reliefs from Lokroi we have 
a picture of the opening of the chest of Erichthonios on a late red-figured vase.” The 
child is shown sitting up in a deep round basket which rests on a pile of stones. He is 
guarded by two serpents; the top of the basket, which is represented as woven and 
decorated with a wreath of olive, lies at the foot of the rock pile. At the left Athena 
contemplates the scene; the guilty daughters of Kekrops hasten away on the other side 
of the vase. In this case the basket is of the same form as those shown on the 
Lokroi reliefs, but the lid is not fastened to the basket by a hinge. The basket of 
Erichthonios fits exactly the avrirn£ as described by Euripides in the Ion. 

There was a close family connection between Erichthonios and Ion, which Eu- 
ripides did not fail to emphasize. In lines 268-274 the poet gives aan account of the birth 
of Erichthonios and Athena’s presentation of him to the daughters of Kekrops to 
guard unseen; there is a parallel between the mysterious birth and the hiding of 
Erichthonios in a chest, and the secret birth and exposure of Ion in a basket. In 
memory of the snakes which guarded Erichthonios Creusa placed a necklace of golden 
snakes in the basket with Ion. These snakes, which Creusa says were “ moulded from 
Erichthonios’ snakes of old” ” later served as tokens by which Ion was enabled to 
recognize his mother. The birth of Erichthonios and the opening of the chest were 
subjects that would naturally appeal to the dramatic instincts of the ancient sculptor 
and painter. In line 271 (diöwoı 8°, örmep Ev ypabn vonilera -— —) Euripides is evi- 


>ı Ausonia, III, 1908, pp. 136 ff. and fig. 44, p. 193; also illustrated in Richter, Ancient 


Furniture, fig. 63. 
22 Pausanias, I, 18, 2: kıßwros, here a basket. 
23 Ausonia, III, 1908, p. 194, fig. 45. 
#1bid.,.9..193, 02: 40. 
25 Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 242 and figs. 244-240. 
26 Annali dell’ Instituto, LI, 1879, pp. 62 ff. and Tav. F. Also illustrated in Roscher’s Lexikon, 


vol. I, p. 1307, and in Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 


xxx1, fig. 4. 
>" Line 1429, Way’s translation. 
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dently thinking of a graphic representation of the scene. We know, moreover, Irom 
the Lokroi reliefs that the opening of the chest was represented in art before the 
time of Euripides. It seems quite possible, therefore, that there existed in Athens 
some well-known work of art depicting the story of Erichthonios,” and that Euripides 
had it in mind when he wrote the Ion. The pieture of Ion exposed in his basket as 
drawn by Euripides may have been influenced by a representation of Erichthonios in 
art; the avrimm& described by Euripides is then the deep round basket of wickerwork 
with a cover which we see in the pictures of the opening of the chest of Erichthonios. 


RopneEey S. YOUNG 


AGORA EXCAVATIONS, ATHENS 


28 See the note on line 271 in A. S. Owen’s Euripides, Ion (Oxford, 1939). It is much more 
probable that the Erichthonios myth should have been represented ın art at Athens than at Delphi; 
the tale was a local Athenian one. 


COINSEOUNDATZCORINTH 


ISEr REPORT ONEDERSCONNS FOUND IN THB EXCAVATIONS- AT 
CORINTEZDURING THR YEARS 193619397 


Three previous publications ® have dealt with the coins found in the excavations 
at Corinth from 1896 through 1935. The present report is a continuation of these 
former ones and covers the period after 1935 up to and including the spring of 1939. 
The number of coins found in these three and one-half years is exceedingly large, 
26,521 in all, and forms one half of all the coins found since the beginning of the 
excavations. The explanation of this large number lies in the fact that the excavations 
during this time have been conducted almost exclusively in the Agora and that almost 
the whole of the area has been cleared down to the Roman level of the first century 
after Christ. In some sections the digging penetrated the Roman level and was con- 
tinued down to the level of the fifth century before Christ. 

Such extensive excavation in late Roman and subsequent fills has naturally had 
an influence on the type of coins found and the number of coins belonging to the 
various periods of Corinthian history. That is, there are relatively few Corinthian 
coins and coins from other Greek states in proportion to the immense numbers of 
later Roman Imperial and of Byzantine coins which have been brought to light. 

A total of 1,101 coins from the Corinthian mint has been found, and of these only 
18 are silver; the rest are bronze. The small bronze Pegasos-Trident pieces are again 
in the majority, 57/9. Many of them were found in those sections of the Agora where 
work was done in the Greek strata below the Roman level of the first century after 
Christ. The number of them found in Roman fill of the first century after Christ 
seems to corroborate the theory proposed by Edwards that these coins were in circula- 
tion when the new Roman colony was founded and continued in use as small change.” 


!I wish to express my thanks and appreciation to Dr. Oscar Broneer for his kind suggestions 
and criticisms in the preparation of this paper; also to Miss Sarah S. Atherton, member of the 
Corinth staff, and Miss Sara Anderson, fellow of the School, for their generous help in tabulating 
the coins and compiling the figures found in the summary at the end of this report. The coins for 
the year 1936, 6556 in all, and about 200 coins from the spring of 1937 were identified and 
catalogued by Dr. Katherine M. Edwards. The remainder were handled by the author. The 
chart reproduced as Fig. 1 was made by Dr. Wulf Schäfer. 

2 Alfred R. Bellinger, Catalogue of the Coins Found at Corinth, 1925, Katherine M. Edwards, 
Corinth, VI, Coins, 1896-1929, and “ Report on the Coins Found in the Excavations at Corinth 
During the Years 1930-1935,” Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 241-256. Further, see note I 

» Edwards, “ Report on the Coins Found in the Excavations at Corinth During the Years 


1930-1936,” Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 243. 
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They have even been found with Roman coins of all periods and even with Byzantine 
coins, but this is probably due to accidental intrusion. 

The coins issued under the duoviri also show an increase in number. The types 
represented are those which have been previously catalogued, and no new sets of 
magistrates’ names have been discovered. However, the fact that more and more 
coins of this period are coming to lieht leads one to hope that when further excavation 
is made in the fills of the first century before Christ and of the first century after 
Christ enough duoviri coins will be found to enlarge considerably our knowledge of 
the various chief magistrates of the colony and perhaps complete the list. 

Coins from other Greek states have been found throughout the whole Agora, 
chiefly in the areas where the Greek levels have been reached. The coins exhibit no 
new types but are of interest because they represent so many different cities ın the 
Greek world. Coins from Italy and Sicily in the west to Ephesus and Alexandria in 
the east show how widespread was the relation of Corinth to the rest of the ancıent 
world from the fourth century before Christ to 146 B.c. The majority of the coins 
come, naturally, from the Peloponnesos, Sicyon in particular, but the Macedonian 
kings are well represented, especially Demetrios Poliorketes, for whom there is a 
total or 12. 

As in previous reports,' there are very few coins from the Roman Republie and 
from the first years of the Empire. The explanation of this lack doubtless lies in the 
fact that Corinth issued its own bronze coinage until the reign of Geta. There are 12 
coins issued in the imperial mint from the reign of Hadrian, but very few examples 
of the other imperial issues until the reign of Gallienus. It is not until the period of 
Constantine I and his family that coins are found in large quantities. There are 92 
of Constantine I and 417 of his son, Constantius II. The late fourth and the fifth 
centuries have been responsible for the greatest number of coins in the Roman period, 
as may be seen in the summary at the end of this article. A hoard, to be discussed 
later,’ has helped augment the figures, but the masses of small bronze pieces, both the 
imperial and the so-called Vandalic or barbarian coinage which were found throughout 
the whole Agora at the same level of excavation, have contributed considerably to 
the total. 

The Byzantine period is notable for the quantity of coins it has produced, 17,796. 
About half the number belongs to the reigns of Alexius I and Manuel I. The coins 
themselves exhibit no new types but are of interest chiefly as they reflect the economic 
history of the city.” 

The coinage of the Frankish period, both the local issues and the French royal 
money, continues to be found in rather large numbers. All of the money of this later 


* C#. Corinth, VI, Coins, pp. 10 and 73-74, and Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 245 and 253. 
2Scepel4>- 
° See pp. 160-161 for a fuller discussion of this topic. 
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period, Frankish, French, Italo-Sicilian, and Venetian, is of more interest and value 
historically in its relation to Corinth than numismatically. 

The excavations have produced seven hoards in the last three years. Two of them 
are Roman; four are Byzantine; and one is Venetian. The earliest hoard, in point of 
the chronology of the coins, is the Gallienus hoard which was found in March, 1936, 
in the South Stoa. The find contains 64 coins, 27 of which belong to the reign 
of Gallienus. With the exception of two pieces from the Corinthian mint (one of 
Marcus Aurelius and one of Septimius Severus) and one of Caracalla from Patrae, 
the coins are all from the imperial mint and belong to the mid-third century after 
Christ. They are distributed as follows: Severus Alexander, 2; Julia Mamaea, 1; 
Maximinus I, 1; Valerian I, 3; Valerian I or Gallienus, 1: Gallienus, 27; Salonina, 5: 
Gallienus or Salonina, 1: obverse illegible, but reverse of Gallienus, 6; wholly 
illegible, 14. 

The other Roman hoard was also found in the South Stoa, ina Roman bath, in 
the fall of 1937." The coins were tightly packed in a small, bottle-shaped jug, and, 
when they were found, were so corroded and stuck together within the jug that it was 
not possible to ascertain exactly how many there were. After the cleaning the count 
totalled 387, but it is presumable that originally there may have been more.“ The hoard 
contained the following coins: Sieyon, 323-251 B.c., 1; Numerianus, 1; Constantine I, 
I lonstantias IE 1 Valentınıan L 1: Marcian, 6: Leo, 3: Zeno, 9; Anastasıus.], 92: 
Justinian I, 6; uncertain emperors of the fifth century, Victory with wreath, 48; no 
legend or type but each piece with a small raised point, like a boss, in the center, 19; 
coins with traces of obverse head or bust but with reverse illegible, 12; wholly illegible, 
185. The hoard appears to have been buried during the reign of Justinian I since no 
coins after his rule are included. The number of Anastasius coins would lead one 
to suppose that most of the hoarding was done during his reign. It is interesting to 
find a coin of Sicyon and one each of Numerianus, Constantine I, Constantius II, and 
Valentinian I among so many of the late fifth and the early sixth centuries. These five 
coins are all well preserved and do not appear to have been long in circulation. Why 
they should have been found among so many of a later period is a matter of conjecture. 
Because of their larger size and better condition they may have been regarded by the 
hoarder as having more value. It is possible also that he might have been a coin- 
collector in a small way, or at least, because of their antiquity, he might have thought 
them lucky pieces. Whatever the reason for their inclusion, they stand out among the 
poorly made, crudely designed coins of the later period. 


° Morgan, “ Excavations at Corinth, Autumn, 1937,” 4.J.4., XLII, 198, p. 363, where it is 


stated the hoard was found “ in the hypocaust of the tepidarium.” 
s /bid. An estimated total of 378 is given. Subsequent cleaning changed this number, and, 
considering the poor state of preservation of the coins, it is more than likely that some of them 


disintegrated in the process of cleaning. 
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The four Byzantine hoards are interesting because they offer an almost complete 
record of the Byzantine emperors from Basil I and his sons to Manuel I. The first 
hoard, found October, 1936, in the South Stoa, contains 54 coins of the Anonymous 
Byzantine Coinage usually assigned to John I Zimisces and his followers, 969-1034. 
They are of large fan and are all in a fairly good state of preservation. 

The second hoard was found in November of 1937, in the south central area of the 
Agora. The coins number 95 and belong to the following emperors:'" Basil I, Con- 
stantine, and Leo VI, 869-879, 1; Leo VI, 886-912, 1; Romanus I, 919-944, 1; John I 
Zimisces and followers, 969-1034," 7; Michael IV, 1034-1041, 8; Constantine IX, 
1041-1055, 3 Michael VL 1056-1052 1 ]saa0 7,.10572.1050 22 Censtanune 705 
1067, 6; Romanus IV, 1067-1071, 1; Michael VII, 1071-1078, 9; Nicephorus IIT, 
1029-1081, 7; Alexius T, 1081-1118, 19 >Jehn IT, 1118 1121,21, angel = He 
1180, 7. 

The last two Byzantine hoards contain coins of Manuel I. One, found in the 
spring of 1938, containing 30 gold coins of Manuel I, has been published in A./.A4." 
The other was found in February, 1937, in the area of St. John’s,'” in a glass factory 
not far from the site where later the gold coins came to light. There were 516 coins 
in the hoard; 42 of John II and 474 of Manuel I. It is interesting to note that about 
400 of the Manuel coins belong to one type; obverse, bust of Manuel facing, with 


labarım and globus cruciger; reverse, the monogram of Manuel, I 
S) 3 


The Venetian hoard is of interest both for the number and the type of coins it 
includes and for the period to which it belongs. It was found in the section of St. 
John’s in the Agora on November 10, 1936," and was presumably buried there at the 
end of the fifteenth century. With a few exceptions the coins belong to the Venetian 
colonial coinage of the reign of Agostino Barbarigo (1486-1501). There are 185 
colonial coins of this Doge, and 947 which appear to be local imitations of the same 
type. In addition, there are 406 which are wholly illegible but which by their fabric 
and size appear to be the same type, and 40 which are partly illegible but which 


° Bellinger, The Anonymous Byzantıne Bronse Coinage, Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 35, p- 16; Edwards, Corinth, VI, Coins, p. 138. 

1% The dates of each emperor’s reign are given to show that this hoard in itself contains an 
almost complete list of the rulers of the Middle Byzantine period. 

ıı These emperors and their dates are: John I Zimisces, 969-976; Basil II and Constantine 
VENIE976=21 0252 Eonstantines va a1 025-0 SEROMAnUS IE 022103E 

Harms Gold Hoardı rom Conadh 1.721, XE1171959 99702 77 

12 Cf. Morgan, ” Excavations at Corinth, 1936-1937,7 4.J.4,XLL, 1937, ps54l. 

"* Edwards, Corinth, VI, Coins, p. 146, no. 149; Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Bysantine 
Coins in the British Museum, II, p. 580. 

"> Cf. Morgan, loc. cit. The report contains a brief notice of this hoard together with a picture 
of the coins and the container in which they were found. 
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16 Finley, “ Corinth in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, VII, 1932, p. 477. 
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Late Byzantine, uncertain emperor.... 54 
Unclassiied ev: See 1559 
NON-IMPERIAL 
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Theodore Angelus Comnenus, 
1222-1230 2 
Manuel Angelus Comnenus, 
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Emperors of Nicaea.n. yes rn 17 
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Princes of Antioch 
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Vanered +1 04-11 122 nen 9 
Eastern, Uncertain Orisin...n....... 27 
FRANKISH 
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Wim. Villehardouin, 1245-1278. 390 
Charles I of Anjou, 1278-1285. 10 
Charles II of Anjou, 1285-1287 11 
Florent of Hainaut, 1289-1297. 9 
Isabelle Villehardouin, 1297-1301 12 
Philip 06 Sayoy, 1501150022 21 
Philip or Tarentum, 1907-1519 7 
Mahaut of Hainaut, 1313-1318 2 
Dukes.oteätnens er aren 61 
Wm. de la Roche, 1280-1287... 34 
Guy II de la Roche, 1287-1308 27 
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Philip of Tarentum, 1294-1331 19 
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Kings-o lab Lance ee 40 
Philips Augustus, 11680-122532 22 
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ports: IDX, 1226-12 A0 400008: 22. 

Charles VIII, 1485-4982 9 
Teatina Nee 5 
Aqulana ee er 3 


Ortana 
PousauııelolU- See 
Lois N WAHL, NSNAEISZU, 1 

Seigniorıal 
St. Martin of Tours, XIII cent. Ü 
3ishop of Maguellone, XIlIlcent. 1 
Bulk W202 1060. PIE ] 
Comte de Champagne, XIIIcent. 3 
Alfonse Comes, 1249-1271.... 5 

Port en EIER 2 

Provence 
Provence, Charles I of Anjou, 

1246-1285 
Anna Maria de Bourbon, Prin- 

cesse de Dombes, 1660-1693 1 
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Henry: 11, 1002 02ER 22222 2 
Roger. Borsa, 210SS 1 ee f 
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allein I, ID I9, 00460: 1 
Henry Lv, MIA 1 OP ae 1 
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Alphonse V, 14116-145820 0000 2 
Nicolas of Monforte, 1450-1462... 3 
Uncertain Ruler 2 


VENBTIAN Ge er 
State coinage 
Aloisius Mocenigo, 1200-1209 1 
Pietro Gradenigo, 1289-1311 1 
Anonymous 
Colonıal coinage 
Levantine 
Marco Cornari, 1365-1368... 1 
Andrea Contarini, 1368-1382 3 
Antonio Venerio, 1382-1400. 4 
3 
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Michele Steno, 1400-1413... 
Tomaso Mocenigo, 1414-1423 
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CONIPLETEISTEUNGPAÄSSIRTEDE 328 
ANICONA, ST CENTURY 4 
2826 


II ZNUMTSMZTIT REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OR CORINTH 


The coins discussed in the previous report increase to over 50,000 the total 
number which has been found in the excavations at Corinth since 1896. The question 
naturally arises as to what contribution they make to our knowledge of the history 
ot Corinth. With that in mind a chart (Fig. 1) has been prepared showing the 
numerical distribution of the coins over the centuries from the earliest to the latest. 
The total of the coins, as seen in the chart, is 43,000 but this number is smaller than 
the total actually found because only those coins which could be assigned with a fair 
degree of certainty to a definite city, state, or emperor were used in making the chart. 
A great many coins are so illegible that it can only be said that they are Greek, or 
Roman, or Byzantine, and no more definite identification is possible. For that reason 
they have been omitted. The horizontal axis of the chart, showing the length of time 
covered, has been divided into known historical periods. The vertical axis shows the 


number of coins within those periods.' 

At the very outset it is to be remembered that only about 200 gold or silver 
coins have been found; the vast majority are bronze. Most of the gold coins belong to 
two hoards, one containing fifty-one coins of Philip II and Alexander the Great; 
the other, thirty coins of the Byzantine emperor Manuel I. There are also several other 
eold coins all belonging to the late Byzantine period. About fifty Corinthian silver 
coins have been found and half of these belong to the period before bronze coins were 
produced. A few silver pieces of other Greek states have come to light. Most of the 
Roman silver is Republican, but there are a few early imperial pieces. The later 
imperial pieces, the Antoniniani, although they are classified in the catalogues as 
silver," have been included with the bronze, since, when they are found in Corinthian 


" For publications dealing with the coins found in the excavations at Corinth see above, 
note 2: further cf. Alfred R. Bellinger, Anonymous Byzantine Bronze Coinage, Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 35; Josephine Harris, “ A Gold Hoard from Corinth,” A.J.A., XLIIL, 1939, 
pp. 268-277. In addition, the various reports on the excavations, published in A.J.4A., contain brief 
notices of important coin finds. 

ısH. Mattingly, Roman Coins, pp. 125-131. The author discusses the Antoninianus in its 
relation to the denarius and its continuous debasement until it was only 4% silver, and then by the 
time of Gallienus merely silver coated. In the volumes of Mattingly and Sydenham’s Roman 
Imperial Coinage, the Antoniniani are listed separately before the bronze. 
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soil, all traces of silver have disappeared and the bronze core remains. The Byzantine 
period has yielded only two or three silver coins, very badly eorroded, but in the 
Frankish period, and more especially the Venetian, the number of silver coins increases 
a little. A few Turkish gold and silver coins have also been found. 

We are not chiefly concerned, therefore, with the precious metals, but with a type 
of coinage which would be accessible even to the poor. It is likely, then, that the 
abundance or scarcity of bronze money is more indicative of the conditions at Corinth 
than the number of gold or silver coins from each period. 

Another factor which probably helped to determine the number of coins lost in 
the earth is the purchasing-power of the coins. This problem has not yet been settled 
nor will it be discussed at length here. It is a reasonable assumption, however, that 
more coins are in circulation and hence are likely to be lost at a time when each coin 
has less purchasing-value. When, consequently, many small coins are found, as in 
the fourth, fitth, and eleventh centuries, one may possibly conclude that the coinage 
has been debased. This is known to have occurred in the eleventh century under 
Alexius 1," whereas in the late fourth and the fifth centuries such a debasement was 
the logıcal result of the disintegration of the empire itself and of the attendant bar- 
barıan invasions. This is significant in view of the large number of coins found in the 
tourth and eleventh centuries as compared with those of the period 400-146 2.c. It 
does not necessarily follow that Corinth was a larger and more important city in 
these two later centuries because more coins were found then than in the Greek period. 
It may be rather that the coins of the Greek period had a greater purchasing-value 
and consequently such great numbers would not be in circulation. 

While the above conjecture may have its influence on the difference in total 
numbers of coins at different periods, there is a further, very practical reason which 
helps account for the disparity. In the excavations at Corinth the major part of the 
dieging has been done in Byzantine and late Roman fill. This fact is especially true 
in the Agora, which has yielded most of the coins, where the area has been cleared 
down to the Roman level of the first century after Christ, and only in a few limited 
areas has the Greek level been reached. These sections produced a considerable number 
of bronze Greek coins, Corinthian and otherwise, and it is probable that the total 
number of coins for the Greek period, especially the bronze money, will be con- 
siderably increased when the whole area is cleared. 

The earliest coin as yet found in the excavations is a silver drachma dated 625- 
585 2.c.” Thus 625 B.c. has been chosen as the beginning-date for the chart. The 
number of coins found from this early period and the fıfth century seems very small, 
but the sudden increase in 400 ».c. is due to the introduction of bronze coinage at this 


19 Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, 
Introduction, pp. Ix-Ixıı1. 
»0Cf. O. Ravel, Les “ Poulains ” de Corinthe, pp. 45-53, for the type. 
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time. The year 400 »2.c.” is the earliest date given for the small bronze Pegasos- 
Trident series. The number of these coins, which is comparatively large, 2246, has 
been indicated in the chart as continuing from 400 to 146 ».c., since at present there 
is no method of dating the coins more closely within each century. 

In addition to these Pegasos-Trident pieces, bronze coins from other Greek cities 
and Corinthian coins of different types have been found which can be dated more 
closely. Thus we have 434 coins from 400 to 300 ».c., 993 coins from 300 to 200 B.c., 
and 301 coins from 200 to 146 ».c. These figures combined with that of the Pegasos- 
Trident group give a total of 3974. 

Corinth was sacked by Mummius in 146 B.c. and for a period of 100 years was 
supposed to have been desolate. That this was not literally so is indicated by ninety 
coins belonging to that period. It is true that this is not a large number, but it is 
ten times as many as were found over a similar period of years in the eighth century 
after Christ. These ninety coins are not Corinthian, but belong to other states ın 
Greece, chiefly Argos, Lacedaemon, and Sieyon. It is possible that during part of this 
period the site was occupied in a small way.” 

After Corinth was refounded as a Roman colony by Julius Caesar in 44 B.c., 
the local government was administered by two magistrates, duoviri, who had the 
rieht to strike bronze coinage in their own names, a privilege which lasted until 
69 A.D.” The number of coins from this period, 931, may seem relatively small when 
we consider that the city had once more become an important trading center. Miss 
Edwards proposes the theory that the duovirı coins represented larger denominations 
and that the Pegasos-Trident coins continued in use at this period as small change.” 
Many of them oecur in Roman contexts. It is an interesting point in the administra- 
tion of the local provincial government that most of the coinage of this period is 
from the local mint and in the name of the duovirı, and very few pieces originating 
at Rome, either Republican or Early Imperial, have been found. 

After 69 A.n. the local mint continued in operation until the end of Geta’s reign 
in 221,” but in the name of the emperor not the duoviri. After Geta the local mint was 
closed, and from that time only imperial coinage is found. The two centuries and 
more from 69 to 306 A.D. have both yielded almost the same number of coins. This 
seems to indicate that the city continued on more or less the same economic level for 
over ZOO years. To some extent this may probably be true, but within these cen- 
turies there are definite periods of increase and decline; that is, there is not an equal 


"Ci. Head, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, Corinth, p. 53; Edwards, 
Corinth, VI, Coins, p. 14. In Hist. Num, p. 403, Head places the upper limit’at ca. 350 ».c. The 
evidence from the excavations seems to favor the earlier date. 

” Cf. Joseph de Waele, “ The Greek Stoa North of the Temple at Corinth,” A.J.A., XXXV, 
1931, pp. 410-411, and footnote 1 on page 411. 

22 Cormih, v1, Coms, pr: 

°* Ci. Edwards, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 243. ” Corinth, VI, Coins, p. 8. 
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number of coins belonging to each reien. This cannot be shown easily on the chart 
but can be seen readily in the summary,” which gives the number of coins found 
belonging to each emperor. 

With the reien of Constantine the Great and the subsequent moving of the capitol 
from Rome to Constantinople, Corinth seems to have had an increased business 
activity. At least, the number of coins belonging to the emperors of the fourth century 
is exceedingly large. It is interesting to note that the emperor most represented 18 
Constantius II, whose coinage extends over a long period, from 324 to 361. The 
second half of the century, as a whole, has not yielded as many coins as the first, but 
those of Valentinian Il and Theodosius I are very numerous. 

After the death of Theodosius I in 395 Corinth beeins to decline- In that same 
year there was a great earthquake, and in the following year the city was overrun by 
the Visigoths.”” The city seems to have recovered to some extent from these catastro- 
phes, tor coins have been found of all the fifth-century rulers of the Eastern Empire, 
from Arcadius, whose reign began in 395, to Zeno, who died in 491. Only two of the 
western emperors, Honorius and Valentinian III, are represented in any considerable 
number. 

Byzantine coinage begins with the reign of Anastasius I (491-518). During 
the first century of Byzantine rule Corinth seems still to have been of importance, 
especially under Justinian I and Justin II, whose coins are fairly numerous. After 
Justin II there is a steady decline in the number of coins until the end of the century 
when there ıs an abrupt drop, and for 200 years almost no coins are found. 

In this connection mention should be made of a group of coins which belongs 
both to the fifth and the sixth centuries, and in a sense links them together. The group 
is composed of small bronze pieces which have reverse types of contemporary or 
earlier emperors but whose obverses are so indistinct or poorly made that it is uncer- 
tain which emperor is represented. These coins have been called Vandalic and bar- 
barian and are said to have been struck by the barbarians in imitation of well-known 
imperial types.” This is possible in view of the fact that many of these coins are of 
different fabric and are more crude in workmanship than those known definitely to 
be from the imperial mints. It is also true, however, that the imperial mints them- 
selves had degenerated to such an extent that Anastasius felt the need of reform.” 
Nevertheless, even after the style was changed and the module enlarged, small bronze 
pieces in the former style continud to be made, doubtless in smaller quantities, during 
Anastasius’ reign and in the reigns of Justin I and Justinian I. Whether all of these 


2 See p. 152, above. ee R 

> Finley, Speculum, VII, 1932, p. 477. 2 m,.M1.C. By2.-Empire, Ip. 

»» Ct. B.M.C., Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards, Introduction; also Corinth, 
VL Coims, p. 120. 

s0 B.M.C. Byz. Empire, 1, p. xii. 
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small pieces are products of the imperial mints or whether some of them are barbarian 
is a question which for Corinth at least has not yet been settled. Some are definitely 
barbarian since they have the name or monogram of Gothie and Vandalic kings, but 
the number of these is very small. It seems reasonable to suppose, however, that those 
pieces which seem never to have had a type stamped on them were possibly made to 
serve the needs of an invading army or of a populace which had been deprived of its 
usual currency. Whatever the origin of these coins may be, imperial or barbarian, 
it is a fact that at a certain level throughout the Corinthian Agora they have been 
found in large numbers, and usually with other coins that can be identified either as 
late Roman or as early Byzantine. It is the presence of these coins in such quantities 
that has caused the total number of coins for the two centuries to be so high. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries Corinth appears to have suffered mis- 
fortunes, if one may judge from the number of coins that belong to this period. 
Indeed, in the eighth century the city seems to have been more desolate than in the 
hundred years after the destruction by Mummius. The eighth century was a period of 
great invasions, and Corinth may have been in the hands of the invaders or at least 
thoroughly plundered and ruined by them. It seems likely, at least, that, if some 
part of the populace survived, it had no trade relations and apparently no money. 

In the ninth century conditions seemingly became settled and the city once more 
began to grow. Few coins belonging to the first thirty years of the century have 
been found, but beginning with the reigen of Theophilus (829-842) there is a steady 
and continuous increase in the number of coins until a peak is reached under the 
Comneni. The years 886 to 1081 cover the period of the great Macedonian dynasty 
and the twenty-five years of unrest and confusion which followed its end in 1056. 
Within thıs period it is possible to make further subdivisions since the coins themselves 
seem to fall logically into definite groups showing very clearly the rapid economic rise 
of the city in a comparatively short space of time. The ninth century has been left 
undivided in the chart and is ended in 912 with the death of Leo VI. The division 
912-969 includes the long reign of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus and his family 
and the ten years of Nicephorus II. The anonymous coinage of John I Zimisces and 
his successors, Basil II, Constantine VIII, and Romanus III, belongs to the years 
969-1034. The last section, 1034-1081, contains the end of the Macedonian House and 
the subsequent rulers to Alexius I. Although this was a period of unrest and anarchy 
throughout parts of the Empire,” Corinth does not seem to have been greatly affected. 
At least, the number of coins found continues to increase, so much so that those of 
the last emperor in the section, Nicephorus III (1078-1081), are the most numerous. 

The three great Comneni emperors, Alexius I, John II, and Manuel I, rule for 
the next 100 years. During this time Corinth seems once more to have been a wealthy 


lea, 0108 
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and industrious city. One of the most interesting things about this period is the fact 
that so very few coins of John II have been found, and this is the reason that the 
total number of coins of each emperor has been given in the chart. Corinth itself did 
not suddenly sink to the condition of a small village under John II and as suddenly 
rise again under Manuel I. It seems rather, from the evidence of other finds, to 
have continued to be prosperous. No satisfactory explanation has been found as yet 
for this scarcity of John II coins. Possibly he did not mint as many coins, or perhaps 
he did not begin to mint till toward the end of his reien and the coins of Alexius 
continued in use. Certainly it is true that the coins of John II which have been 
found at Corinth are of better fabric and workmanship than those of Alexius or 
Manuel. 

Corinth was captured in 1147 by Roger II” of Sicily and a large part of the 
population carried off. Perhaps this disaster accounts for the great quantity of Manuel 
coins which have been found scattered throughout the Agora. If this is so, it would 
tend to indicate that almost all the types of Manuel bronzes were minted in the 
first four years of his reign since they have all been found at Corinth. The majority of 
the coins, it is true, belong to two or three types only, and since Corinth continued 
to exist the others may have been introduced later. It is not impossible, of course, that 
all the types were set in the first four years, but since there are twelve or more of 
these, it does not seem probable. 

After the destruction by Roger II, and certainly after Manuel I, economic life at 
Corinth sank to a level from which it never really rose again. During the period of 
the Frankish occupation there is an increase in the number of coins. This is probably 
due to the fact that at the beginning of the reien of William Villehardouin, and 
possibly during that of his predecessor, Geoffrey II,’ the ofhicial mint was at Corinth. 
Coins struck at the Corinthian mint are fairly abundant and form the majority of 
those belonging to the thirteenth century. French and English coins of the same 
period are also found and are sufficiently numerous to indicate a certain amount of 
foreign trade. 

The colonial coinage of Venice appeared in the fourteenth century and continued 
in the fifteenth. In neither century did it occur in any large quantity. The fairly large 
total for the fifteenth century, as shown on the chart, is due to the fact that a hoard 
of Agostino Barbarigo coins was found in the Agora. The hoard, containing 1607 
coins in all, of which 1578 belong to the reign of this Doge, dates from about 
1500. Such a hoard indicates merely that one person had acquired money and not 
that there was general wealth, and leaves a very small remainder to be distributed 
throughout the rest of the century. It was during this time that Turkish invasions 


s2 Finley, loc. cit., pp. 482 f. 
33 Corinth, VI, Coins, p. 12; Bellinger, Corinth, III, Part 1, Acrocorinth, Excavatıons ın 


1926, p. 66 f. 
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became more frequent and Corinth itself was captured some time before the end of 
the century. 

Very few coins have been brought to light from the 300 years of Turkish 
occupation and the subsequent period of Greek Independence. It is not clear whether 
this indicates that Corinth had become a poor village with little or no business 
activity. Excavations have revealed that the civic center of Corinth occupied the same 
site continuously from the classical period to the Venetian conquest. That this was 
so in the Turkish period is not certain. It is possible that under the Turkish rule the 
Agora was moved northward to the site it now occupies in the present village. If such 
were the case it might in part account for the smaller number of Turkish coins found, 
since the excavations have tended to show that many more coins are found in the 
business center than in the residential sections, and the town square of the modern 
village has not been excavated. | 

The chart. ends with the year 1858, since in that year Corinth was once more 
destroyed by an earthquake and many of the inhabitants moved away to found the 
city of New Corinth. 

JOSEPHINE M. HARRIS 
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TORE SALAMINIOL AT PORTHMOS' 


The two large, complete inscriptions found in the Athenian Agora and published 
with a full commentary by Professor Ferguson ’ provide us not only with much new 
information regarding the Salaminian yevos and the Attic yevn ın general, but with 
an unexpected picture of the deme and demesmen of ancient Sounion. Very briefly 
summarized, the evidence is as follows: in the fourth and third centuries before Christ 
a good number " of the well-to-do Sounion demesmen belonged to the “ Salaminian ” 
clan. In common with their fellow members, they controlled a Herakleion at Sounion, 
at a place called “ Porthmos,” where they had also a considerable stretch of arable 
land.“ Various additional details concerning the Herakleion and the adjacent farming 
land are furnished by the settlement of a boundary dispute, which the later of the two 
inscriptions (no. 2) records. The Salaminioi owned two other pieces of property, the 
“ Hale” and the “ Market Place in Koile.” Since the sacrifices to the hero at Hale 
were performed at Porthmos, the place itself was probably not far away; of the 
Market Place in Koile we know nothing except that Koile suggests a location within 
the well-known city deme of that name. Finally, the religious calendar includes, 
together with these sacrifices, offerings to two other nameless heroes: the one at 
“ Antisara,” the other at “ Pyrgilion.’”” These two place-names may also be sought in 
the Sounion region. 

The small pond Iying below the heig'hts of the Poseidon temple has been 
suggested as the Hale by Professor Ferguson. Dr. Thompson supported this identifi- 
cation, and, upon investigation, tentatively located the Herakleion nearby, seeing in the 


! This article is the first of a series of studies made in connection with an archaeological survey 
of the ancient deme of Sounion. I began this work in 1937-8 as a Fellow of Harvard University, 
and in 1938-9 Brown University enabled me to carry it on; to both Harvard and Brown I owe my 
warmest acknowledgments. My obligations to innumerable friends at the American School and at 
the Agora Excavations, as well as elsewhere in Athens and in Sounion, are many; I wish to express 
thanks particularly to Mr. H. A. Thompson and Mr. A. W. Parsons for their unflagging interest in 
the affairs of the Salaminioi and for constant help in the preparation of this paper. I am grateful 
also to Mr. Piet de Jong, who lent his hand to the restoration of the victor monument, and to Mr. 
J. Travlos, who is responsible for the professional appearance of the map. The two reliefs in the 
Sounion museum are published through the kindness of the Ephor of Attica, Mr. N. Kyparissis. 

® Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 1 ff., nos. 1 and 2. I shall henceforth refer to the inscriptions as, e. g., 
“no. 1, lines 3-5 ”; Professor Ferguson’s commentary will be eited as “ Ferguson, p. 10,” etc., and 
Dr. Thompson’s topographical note (ibid., pp. 75 8.) as“ Thompson.” 

> About one hundred (? Fegruson, p. 15). 

* Probably over twenty-one acres (1d., p. 68). 
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little cove there the Porthmos of the inscriptions. Upon restudying the site, however, ] 
was not satisfied with the evidence which they had cited:; furthermore, during my topo- 
graphical researches, evidence unavailable to either of my predecessors came to lieht 
which makes a reconsideration of the whole question desirable. With the entire Sounion 
region, then, as the theater of the search, I propose to examine one by one the data 
listed above, in order to narrow the range of the investigation as much as possible 
by the help of the information the inscriptions themselves give. When this has been 
done, and when some recent discoveries have been considered, I believe that the Sala- 
minian properties may be more precisely located. 


THE SOUNIAC PORTHMOS 


The name “ Sounion " itself should set the first limits to the search. But does the 
term “ at Sounion ” reter to the promontory, the deme, or only the general region?’ 
The answer is supplied almost certainly by lines 70 ff. of the first text, where the 
Salaminioi “ from Sounion ” are listed without demotics and are positively Sounion 
demesmen. Since, by the phrase arwo Xovviov the deme is meant, so in the same 
inscription emi Zovviw (line 95) applied to Porthmos places this site within the 
Sounion deme. An important passage from Strabo limits considerably the terri- 
tory to be considered. He makes the round of the Attic peninsula from Peiraeus 
to Oropos, listing the noteworthy demes. “ After Peiraeus comes the deme of 


Phaleron, following along the coast; then the Halimousians, — — -— Anaphlystos and 
Ateneis. These are the demes as far as Cape Sounion.-———-Rounding the cape of 


Sounion, you come to the important deme Sounion, then to Thorikos, then to the 
deme Potamos,” etc. Here, in a definite statement, which there is no reason to 
distrust, the main part at least of the deme of Sounion is placed on the east coast, 
north of the temple; for Strabo, since he could hardly mean to exclude the Cape 
from the deme, is apparently contrasting the Cape and its temples with the east coast, 
where the commercial and social center of the deme lay. The territory of the deme, 
then, cannot be extended more than halfway across the southern end of the peninsula 
(i.e., no farther west than the Legrana valley, and probably not that far). Along 
the east coast to the north the next certain point of value in the arrangement of the 
demes is Thorikos Bay. But with Thorikos we are not only out of the deme of 
Sounion, but out of its trittys as well; if Sounion were extended this far, it would 
control every harbor in the Leontis paralia.” Its northern coastal boundaries must have 


5 It may mean many things: the fortified rock with its temple (the most common meaning ın 
Greek literature), the mining-hills to the north (e. g.. /.G., 11?, 1582, lines 41-45), or, sometimes, the 
N S ı end of Attica (e. g., Strabo, II, 1, 40). 

ii er ee 1, 212271 = with Loeper ’Armeis (Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1892, p. 335). 

7 Thorikos is Akamantis and Ateneis, with Anaphlystos, Antiochis. Cf. V. Schoeffer in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Anpoı, and the valuable map given by Gomme, Population of Athens in the 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries 2.c.; cf. also Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 50. 
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been well to the south of Thorikos, then, and we may assume with all likelihood that 
the Sounion coast did not exceed, to north or to west, the shores shown on Sheet XV 
of the Karten von Attika. 

Since the Salaminian property lay on, or at least close to, the sea, the extent of the 
search is already confined to the coast of the deme. Further limitations should be 
offered by the exact meaning of the word mopduös. Liddell-Scott-Jones oives; ferry, 
or place cerossed by a ferry, strait, narrow sea.” Although the primary meaning of 
the word probably emphasizes the sense of “ crossing,” in classical times mop$uös 1S 
used about equally for the route across a strait and the strait itself.“ Porthmos as a 
place-name, if we may judge from the examples so far known, was applied to a site 
on the shore of a “ strait, or narrow sea ” presumably at one end of the “ ferry or 
place crossed by a ferry.” So with the two examples cited by Ferguson: the Euboie 
Porthmos was, no matter where its exact location, dravrırpd rys "Arrıns and very 
likely the end of a ferry-route across the Euboic channel starting at Oropos; ” the 
Carpathus Porthmos was on the channel at the crossing-point to the islet of Saros. To 
these may be added the Rheneian Porthmos, which was quite certainly on the strait 
between Rheneia and Delos and perhaps was the point to which the “ ferry-fee to 
Rheneia ” was paid.'' The Hellespont itself was a porthmos, but Porthmos there was 
the crossing between Sestos and Abydus; farther in the ““ Sacred Porthmos ” was on 
the Bosporos at the mouth of the Euxine Sea.'” 

If the place which held the Salaminian property was named aptly, it should be 
sought along the coast, upon a channel, preferably with some landing facilities. The 
sea channels along the coast under consideration are not many (see the map, Fig. 1). 
The strait between the western tip of the Attic peninsula and the ancient “ Island of 
Patroclus ” is one possibility; small boats today sometimes rest there waiting for a 
change of wind, and the mainland, though it furnishes no harbor, is not entirely 
unfavorable. Against this is Strabo’s express statement that the deme lies northeast 
of the Cape; also, Porthmos as a ferry-route is hardly applicable here, since the trip 
across to the small and rocky “ Donkey-Island ” could scarcely have been a common 
one in antiquity. The next two possibly ancient sites along the coast are the foot of 
the Legrana valley and the well-known cove below the Poseidon temple. Both sites 


°C#. Boisacg, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Grecque, s.v.; but see Herodotus, 
VIII, 76, 91, where the whole length of the straits between Salamis and Attica is surely intended. 
Other examples are cited in Liddell-Scott- Jones, s. v. 

2 Demosthenes, X, 6. 

"CH. Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, II, pp. 423 f. 

'" See Homolle, B.C.FH., XIV, 1890, p. 424; 70 eis "Pyveıav mopdueiov: Inscr. Delos, 442, A 153. 

'” Aeschylus, Pers., 68; Suidas, s. v. It will be noted that in each case a very definite and quite 
narrow strait or crossing-place is necessary for these Porthmos sites. I know of no case where the 
word, either as place-name or simple noun, is used to describe any part of a long coasting voyage 
such as that from Sounion to Phaleron. Cf. Ferguson, p. 44. 
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present some landing facilities, and the cove is still an important anchoring-place 
when the north wind makes the Euboiec channel diffieult: but at neither site is therk a 
strait of any sort, and thus obviously no cr ssing-place or ferry. Since the place-name 
Porthmos, as far as we understand it, suits but poorly the site suggested by Dr. 
Ihompson, we should do well to look further. Following the coast, then, and rounding 
the cape as Strabo did to reach the Sounion deme, the helmsman must hug a shelterless 
coast until he can again cast anchor in the port now called “ Pasha Harbor.” But 
before he has reached there, he will have entered the Makronisi Stenö, which appears 
on the maps, in more elegant Greek, as Iop@uos rod Bopırod. The long, and for 
mariners most happily protected, channel formed by the southeast Up of Attica and 
“ Long Island ” (the ancient Helene) is certainly the “ porthmos ” par excellence of all 


Fig. 2. Boundazeza Harbor, Looking East to Makronisi 


southern Attica, as any seaman who knows these waters will tell you. Facing the 
southern (thus Souniac) part of thıs channel are three harbors; Pasha Harbor to the 
south and Gaidhourömandhra to the north are both deep indentations, separated from 
ach other by a fairly wide and squat peninsula called Boundaze£za (1. e., Pounta Zeza, 
Italo-Albanian “ Black Point ” ), which at its very end holds a little harbor of its own 
(Fig. 2). By their location, any of these three might be called Porthmos, since they all 
face Makronisi and any one of them might be a point of departure for the island. 
Pasha was an important ancient harbor, as its location alone might easily suggest. 
For, though not shown on the Karten von Attika, there are many traces of ancient 
traffıc here. In the southwestern cove ] have found clear cuttings for several ship 
sheds, with traces of buildings directly above them, and copious sherds of the classical 
period. At the southeast end of the bay are foundations of large structures, ancient 
slag, and what appears to be a dock or mole in the water. I imagine that it was this 
region to which Strabo referred (see p. 165). But its position in regard to the island 
opposite makes it the least favorable of all three harbors to be called Porthmos, for 
here Makronisi, slendering down to its southern tip, veers back eastward, while the 
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Attic coast draws in continually to the west, leaving a rather wide and poorly 
protected gulf. 

Gaidhouromandhra (“ Donkey-corral"), to the north, is better ; it is a good harbor 
(it is the seat of an old boat-building establishment) and forms an easy point of 
departure for the “ island of Helen.” Antiquities are not lacking. An ancient road 
runs along its southern coast, where foundations of a long building may also be seen, 
and at the end of the southwestern cove are remains of ancient smelting-furnaces 
for the ore of the Souniac mines. But the north and east regions, where the 
Salaminian property should apparently be located, are occupied by a cemetery of the 
fifth and fourth centuries before Christ. Furthermore, the ancient name of this harbor 
was almost certainly Panormos, which it has retained in one variant form or another 
almost to the present day. Surely if the property were located in the well-known harbor 
of Panormos, it would be this name, not Porthmos, by which it would be legally 
located." 

The smaller harbor in the very end of the point is left, and this region has the 
best claim upon the name Porthmos. Point Zeza, with its lighthouse, reaches out 
almost a kilometre nearer to Helene than any other part of the Attic coast, and 
together with a reef near the island side '* forms the narrowest channel and the most 
likely crossing-place (Fig. 2). The harbor, though neither as large nor as deep as 
Panormos to the north, would furnish a favorably protected base for the boats of 
the ferry-route, which, though they be considerably larger than Charon’s classic 
example, would hardly exceed the size of the present-day fishermen’s caiques which 
may be found there any day when the Boreas blows strong. The beach of the little 
harbor is piled with masses of ancient sherds, heaped up by the winter waves, and 
inland from the northern and eastern shores are remains of ancient structures plentiful 
enough to prove the existence of a lively settlement.'” 

We have now completed the consideration of the sites which might be located 
eri Zovviw and by any chance named Porthmos. The investigation has shown that any 


13 For Panormos, see Ptolemy, III, 15, 5, and the note by Müller in his edition (Milchhoefer, 
Karten von Attika, Text, Heft III, p. 28 gives other modern variants). I say “ well-known ” because 
mentioned without explanation in a speech of Isaeus (de Cleonym. her., 31). The name Gaidhouro- 
mandhra seems to date only from the last century or so. 

'* The name Boundazeza, whose derivation is almost forgötten by the present-day inhabitants, 
actually applies to the long point south of the cove; the northern cape, where the lighthouse stands, 
is properly Kaßo ®onıa ( Murderer's Cape”), a seamen’s term; but Boundazeza is used now for 
the whole region. 

»» Though various ancient foundations are shown on Sheet XV of the Karten (no name is given 
to the region), Milchhoefer (loc. cit.) passes it by with the merest mention; he obviously followed 
the road here and missed the little harbor completely. I can find no trace, in print, of its having been 
visited either by archaeologists or travellers. The careless map in Ardaillon’s book (Les Mines de 
Laurium dans U Antiquite), here merely a bad copy of the German sheet, incorrectly labels this 
harbor Panormos. 
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of the three eastern harbors has better claims upon this name than the southern cove, 
and Boundazeza best of all; but had we no further evidence, no one of these four sites 
could be excluded. Fortunately, both the inseriptions and the Sounion landscape give 
other clues, to which we must now turn our attention. 


IHE HERAKLEION 


The Souniac Porthmos was the seat of a Herakleion; '" it is unfortunate that the 
inscriptions give hardly more than this bald statement about the shrine itself, except to 
add that the part of the hero's precinct to be reserved for sacred purposes contained, 
apparently along its edges, altars; elsewhere an ikxpıov (some sort of scaffolding ?) set 
off another part of the precinct, a part bounded by olive trees.'" No mention is made 
of any cult building or other equipment except altars and the Ixpiov; yet we cannot 
conclude that none existed: the inscription is not an inventory of property but a 
settlement of boundaries, so that while the most insignificant objects may be men- 
tioned, the most important ones, if they lie on no disputed ground, may be left out. 
A Herakleion which, as Ferguson has shown, is at least of pre-Cleisthenian origin and 
which served for centuries as the headquarters of an aristocratic clan must certainly 
have collected by the middle of the third century B.c. (the period of our second 
inscription) a considerable amount of shrine equipment and would normally have 
possessed a cult building. If it did, its traces should be found today; and in any case, 
if the temenos held anything more pretentious than a scaffolding and the most modest 
altars, the archaeologist should be able to find some remains which would point out 
its location. 

Of the places I have listed above as possible candidates for the name Porthmos, 


Mi. 2, lines 107.16 T., etc. 

"No. 2, lines 8-11. A literal translation of the crabbed Greek would read: of the precinct of 
Herakles let (that part) be reserved for sacred purposes as the altars delimit ıt and, beyond the 
ikpıov, as the first olive trees delimit it. I take this to mean that the sacred section of the precinct, 
according to the new decision, would be in one place bounded by a series of altars, and on another 
side, near which the !kpıov stood, by olive trees. But the picture is not complete, since presumably 
only sections in dispute are mentioned, and without further information it is impossible to visualize 
the shrine. As for the !xpıov, R. P. Austin in a recent study of Ixpıa as temple furniture (J.H.S., LI, 
1931, pp. 287-289) has shown that the translation “ balustrade,” copied by Dittenberger and hence 
quoted by Ferguson (p. 70), was an invention of Boeckh’s which has no foundation and is indeed 
highly dubious. Austin would translate Ixpıa in cult contexts as “ scaffolding,” and has recently 
suggested to the Hesperia editors that the singular as used in the Salaminioi inseription probably 
refers to a “ platform ” used for some purpose in connection with the altars. Dr. Gabriel Welter 
has informed me that he is quite in agreement with Austin as to the lack of connection between the 
ixpıa of the Aegina inscription and the holes found around the base of the cult statue of Aphaia, 
and adds that it is moreover doubtful whether the holes were for railing posts in any case. It 
therefore seems inadvisable to me to imagine the Salaminian Ixpıov as a railing around the altars, 


which the Greek itself does not imply. 
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only three present any traces of having once harbored an ancient sanctuary. Of 
these the foremost is, of course, the cove below and to the west of the Poseidon temple 
itself. This region was clearly the greatest religious gathering-place in all South 
Attica; the excavations of the Greek Society have shown that alongside the sanctuaries 
of Poseidon and Athena many other deities were worshipped: Zeus Meilichios, Arte- 
mis, Apollo, Asklepios, and others.'* Although the convenient anchoring-place has, 
perhaps least of all the list, the qualifications of a “ porthmos,” yet Thompson’s 
arguments in its favor demand a careful search of the neighborhood for traces of 
a cult of Herakles. For although Solders records no mention of this hero here (nor 
indeed in all Attica south of the central plain), an important Herakleion directly 
below the columns of Poseidon should have left some traces in the large excavated 
areas on the Cape. 

Testimony to the worship of Herakles does, in fact, exist, though meagre 
enough to have been overlooked, and therefore hardly reassuring to those who would 
place the Herakleion hard by.'” In the small hoard of archaic votive offerings dis- 
covered in a cleft by the Poseidon temple, the only ones which imply connections 
with any deity outside of the temple god himself are fragments of five terracotta 
plaques; these, although from different moulds, all represent the same subject,—the 
struggle of Herakles with the Nemean lion (Catalogue No. 1”). Another labor of 
Herakles is represented in an enigmatic relief now housed in the Sounion storeroom, 
where the hero is shown fiehting the Cretan bull (Fig. 3, Cat. No>3). It is not from 
the excavations, however, and since its provenience is unrecorded ” and its signihicance 
obseure, it does not further us in locating’the Hlerakleion. Since Flerakles aszıhe 
subject of both the plaques and the relief, they may all be in some way connected with 
the Porthmos cult, but they afford little aid in placing the shrine itself. 

Of the two remaining coastal regions which give evidence of cult connections, 
the first, strikine"northeast frem’the Cape, is’ther Harbor 61, (herFacha eine 
here, though there is evidence of a lively commercial activity in ancient times, 
I can find today no trace of shrine equipment or votive remains. The single record 


'® Severin Solders’ valuable catalogue lists the evidence and the bibliography: Die Ausserstädt- 
ischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas (Lund, 1931), Index, s. v. Sunion. 

'®" From the inscriptions alone, Ferguson was led to doubt the proximity of the shrines of 
Poseidon and Herakles (pp. 44, 68). 

” A catalogue of objects which may be connected with the Salaminioi is to be found at the 
end of this article. 

°* The brief manuscript catalogue of the Sounion apotheke lists no proveniences, nor can they 
in many cases be determined. There are roughly four groups of objects: odds and ends from the 
excavations; occasıonal pieces collected from the neighborhood while the excavations were in 
progress; pieces brought down later from the cellar of the Laurion schoolhouse at the time the 
Tourist House was erected; and finally, things brought in more recently. The present stone was 
there before the Tourist House was built; since it is not from the excavations, it was therefore 
brought in from nearby at that time. 
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ot any deity having once frequented this pleasant strand is the report of a German 
wanderer who in 1873 wrote “At Pasha Limani, a harbor on the road from 
Thorikos to Sounion, a four-cornered white marble plaque of irregular shape stands 
by the shore; although otherwise left unfinished, one short side has a smoothed 
edge upon which is written Edbo<p>os avederev” (Cat. No. 5). To what deity he 
made his offering we do not know, but this single stone can hardly indicate a Hera- 


kleion here. The coasts of the harbor were all used for secular purposes, as the 


“ig. 3. Relief: Herakles and the Cretan Bull (Cat. No. 3) 


remains show, and unless the Herakleion is buried in the swamp at the north, there is 
no place for it at Pasha. 

The little harbor at Point Zeza ıs left. It may, as we have seen, quite reasonably 
be within the Sounion deme and satisfies, best of all the inlets along the coast, the 
requirements of the name Porthmos. It ıs therefore gratifying to find that traces 
of ancient cult are by no means lacking there. The entire northeastern point above 
the cove was occupied in ancient times by smelting furnaces, the rocky southern 
point was apparently unused except for a single structure on its highest knoll,”” and 
the region immediately inland from the southern part of the beach was employed, 
as many recently opened tombs show, as a local cemetery. It is around the northern 
end of the bay that the fertile fields begin, which stretch on up the northern hillsides 
to east and west; here the potsherds on the beach are thickest, and here the present 


2 I hope to discuss both of these regions elsewhere. 
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owner of the land has uncovered and built into the stone wall that bounds his fields 
a variety of ancient stones, of which I list only the more interesting in the catalogue. 
A small building with Dorie columns stood here at one time, as the capital, the 
unfluted column drums, and the ample supply of beautifully worked marble blocks 
all bear witness (Figs. 4 and 11 E; Cat. No. 6). Just such a building is the heroön 
peculiar to Herakles which is represented in a 
series of fifth- and fourth-century vase-paintings 
and reliefs.” A good example is the relief in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; this depicts a 
simple square basis with three steps upon which, 
in each corner, rests an unfluted Doric column, 
the four columns cerowned by a plain epistyle.” 
Some such unostentatious building might well 
have graced the Porthmos Herakleion. 

The harbor at Point Zeza, then, adds a shrine 
to its other qualifications. If this shrine could be 
unquestionably connected with the hero Herakles, 
it would satisfy the chief requirements of the 
Salaminian property as the Agora records present 
them. By best fortune, this can be done. The 
storeroom at Sounion which has already yielded 
one representation of Herakles, contains another 
striking relief (Eigss. 5, 6, 7:Cat. No,4), Onthe 
front face stands a victor with his wreath and 


Fig. 4. Doric Capital 
(Ca; No, ©, ei) F B 
Sol Bars Er. Ne 7, the stone is the group of panels, around the back 


above him his tripods. But the surprising part of 


at Boundazeza and on both sides, which, on the fragment pre- 

served, show ten labors of Herakles and imply a 

total number of at least fourteen, and probably twenty-four labors on the complete 
stone (see the attempted restoration, Fig. 13). The work perhaps dates from ap- 
proximately the time of our first Salaminian decree (363 B.c.), and its appearance 
here would serve to connect it with the Porthmos cult. As a type of monument it is, 
so far as I know, unique, but it undoubtedly represents a youthful victor who for 
some reason was especially devoted to the tales of Herakles and his deeds. Perhaps 
he had won his crown for a poem, play, or recitation which sang the hero’s struggles, 
and so paid tribute to them on his stele; perhaps a victory in some such difheult 


” The older study of Frickenhaus (Ath. Mitt, XXXVI, 1911, pp. 113 f.) has been sup- 
planted by a monograph in vol. LXII of the same journal (1937 [ed. 1939], pp. 41 ff.), where 
the Säulenbau of Herakles is thoroughly investigated. I am grateful to the author, Dr. Otto Walter, 
for sending me an offprint before the article was officially released. 

** Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, VIII, 1910, pp. 26 £. 
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contest as the pankration is expressed in heroic stvle: in anv case, the use of every 
possible surface of the stone for the Herakles panels shows 


. a connection between 
victor and hero which can hardly be fortuitous. 


Face A Face B 


Fig. 5. Vietor Monument (Cat. No. 4) 


Why was the relief set up in Sounion? The most usual place for a vietor’s 
dedication is at the site of his victory.” The only known games held at Sounion 
were the boat-races ” which apparently took place at the Cape itself.” The well- 

25 See Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, pp. 58 ff.; Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments, 
pp- 24 ft. 

28 | vsıas, AX1T; 5. 

27 So the casual ei Zovvio, mentioned at Athens, is best taken, and the route was by sea from 
Phaleron (Herodotus, VI, 87) which would hardly double the cape and return north. 


Fig. 6. Victor Monument 
(Cat. No. 4) : Right Side 
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known and much disputed relief of the youth erowning 
himself, found by Stais at the Athena temple, may well 
represent a winner of these races.”” But the Herakles 
relief does not come from the Cape, and another explana- 
tion is furnished by the new inscriptions. We now know 
that a large group of influential Sounion demesmen, the 
Salaminian clan, not only were connected as a group with 
the Panathenaic games, but, along with the other mem- 
bers of their fraternity, were actually in charge of a 
prominent Attic festival, the Oschophoria, which included 
among its events an important foot-race for ephebes. 
The race was’held, or at least ended, at Phaleron.” But 
victor monuments, besides being erected near the site of 
the games, were often set up at the home shrine of the 
winner.” The monument of a victorious ephebe, then, 
erected at Sounion, with its sides and back covered with 
representations of Herakles’ exploits, would fit nicely into 
the precinct of the Salaminian Herakleion at Porthmos. 

Ihe stele, Iikestchesockers ler alles le nnacebeen 
deposited at some unknown date in the Sounion store- 
room, with place and circumstances of Ainding unrecorded. 
But a persistent inquiry over a period of months was 
finally rewarded. Tsimboukis, the Laurion butcher, at 
last yielded the information that he had found it in the 
fields of his farm, fields in general affllicted with a blight 
of stones.” When it appears that the farm is the very 
one at Point Zeza which we have already examined, and 
the blight of stones (speaking as a farmer, correctly 
described) those marble blocks and drums which now 
form the stone walls and the well house, the link between 
this region and Herakles is established; a new candidate 


for the Salaminian Porthmos is surely indicated and a more careful investigation of 


the region is now necessary. 


®® Meyer (Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Sunion, col. 919) gives the significant bibliography. 

* Thoroughly discussed by Ferguson, pp. 33 ff. 

20 See Hyde, op. cıit., PP. SoLft., and Studniezka, Arch, Anz, XZXXVTL 1921 eols >28 

»: The stones so discouraged Tsimboukis that he no longer Iıves there ; the farm is left in charge 
of the guardian-shepherd, Yorgis, to whom, along with the lighthouse keeper, I owe my thanks for 


hospitality and good cheer. 
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Ferguson (DaBS) lists these “ data for the determination ” 


of the Souniac 
Porthmos: ““ It was on the sea coast, with the sea to its west 


—— 2aseo, olarzat 


Ne > Sr ER ne z . 
least 21 acres of cultivable land -—--; near it was the Hale - - —: it was possibly 


Fig. /. Victor Monument (Cat. No. 4): Left Side 


’ 


at some distance from the temples of Poseidon and Athena -———.” My italics mark 
the difficulty in fitting the Salaminian property into the landscape surrounding this 
new Porthmos, for the sea at Point Zeza is to the east and south, the cultivable land 
to the west and north. Yet, even defying Strabo’s statement and extending Sounion 
(as Loeper does) across the whole south end of the peninsula, there is no west coast 


of any length which could possibly be the site of the Herakleion.”“ Fortunately, the 


#2 The rocky west coast west of Charaka was in places heavily terraced in antiquity to reclaım 
the land : but there are no flat regions, no wells, no landing facilities and no sıgns of human occupa- 
tion other than occasional farming. The slight west coast east of Charaka is hopeless for fields or 
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sea itself is not given as a western boundary; that derives only from Ferguson’s 
interpretation of the troublesome word eußarnp. We do not know what the word 
means: in its two oceurrences hitherto known it is, as Ferguson points out (p. 70), 
an architect’s term, — "an architectural member,” to paraphrase Hesychius freely. 
If we leave it at that, an unknown object,” and reconsider the inscription, we find 
that the property is to extend (No. 2, line 15): “to the west as the embateres (lie or 
delimit it), both those near the sea and the one Iying inland.” We might take it, then, 
that there were a group of objects called embateres lying near the sea and another 
similar object at some point inland, which together formed convenient terminations 
for an imaginary boundary line in the same way that the altars were used to bound 
one side of the precinct. This would place the sea only at one end of the western 
boundary—the south—and might explain why the southern boundary was otherwise 
unmentioned (since the shore as a boundary could not be disputed even by the litigious 
Salaminians). There are perhaps yet other ways of interpreting the specifications 
of the inscription, and though they may not be convincing, they should tend to soften 
the rigidity of Ferguson’s data. 

Suppose, again, we accept Ferguson’s interpretation. Embateres as docks or 
quays, though without parallel, remains a perfectly sound linguistie definition, and 
the sacred temenos itself as a southern boundary is the most obvious explanation of 
why the inscription does not refer specifically to that side. It would then be necessary 
to tip the compass back, counter-clockwise, almost sixty degrees it-one still wished to 
make the epigraphical Porthmos and the actual Boundazeza agree. There is, in fact, 
good evidence to show that this is precisely what should be done. The Greeks were 
notoriously bad at compass points, and this carelessness apparently led them to assume 
that the coasts of southern Attica, on either side, ran north and south instead of 
sloping into a point." 


any human habitation. 'Thus, if a location on a west coast be taken as a requirement, it could scarcely 
be elsewhere than at the Cape itself, as Thompson rightly observes. But the remains in the neigh- 
borhood of the little pond (dwellings, cult and business structures, and graves) leave little room 
for, and indicate little likelihood of, many acres here given over to grain and olive culture. 

>> [f the embateres were docks and a quay, as Ferguson holds, it seems unnecessary to name 
both—as though the north boundary were given as “the second wall and the first wall.” Barnp 
means “ threshold,” &wßarnpıa are sacrifices made upon sailing, and e&ußarıros H6Aos is a part of a 
Roman bath (Grenfell-Hunt, on O.r. Pap., 896, line 11); if these words show any one thing, it is 
the danger in departing from a known usage to invent a specialized meaning of a Greek compound, 
especially when a further argument is based upon the unproved definition. "Av» certainly means 
“inland ” when contrasted with pds rn daAarrn (No. 2, lines 15 ff.), which in turn means onlv 
“near” or “by” the sea. Finally, it seems strange that a loquacious and sea-faring race would 
designate both “ docks” and “ quay ” by this single rare word, especially when it was wished to 
distinguish one from the other. I should rather connect the &ußarnpes with the ikpiov, Or possibly 
with the mill (for which see below, p. 179). 

> Thus the locations on the western coast must be tipped clockwise, those on the eastern coast 
counter-clockwise. Xenophon, for instance, places Anaphlystos sixty stades south of Thorikos (De 
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Therefore, however we interpret the arrangement of the Salaminian property, 
the necessity of a west coast vanishes, and if we can prove that the site at Point Zeza 
agrees in general with the type of land the inscription calls for, it may be accepted 
as a likely site for Porthmos. 

The region about Porthmos must have been occupied by a small farming com- 
munity, with helds of grain marked off from each other by boundary stones and walls, 
with threshing floors, farmhouses, and at least a small olive grove. We could hardly 
hope to identify with any degree of certainty the actual buildines and objects men- 
tioned in the inscription, but traces of similar objects might be expected, and ın fact 
are plentiful at Point Zeza. 


Fig. 8. Stele Cutting at Boundazeza (Cat. No. 9) 


The little plain west and north of the harbor is today sown to wheat and yearly 
threshed upon a modern threshing Hoor—one of the few in use in the Souniac region. 
Along the lower slopes of the hills to the northwest and northeast the land was sown 
until recently and is terraced up by retaining walls, perhaps built upon the ancıent 
ones, which serve to hold back the earth along the winter stream-beds. At least in 
one place such an ancient wall still appears (Cat. No. 8a). The “ first stone wall” 
of the inscription may have been such a terracing, which would explain why there 
were apparently other walls beyond extending in the same direction. 

The markers bounding the fields, which must have been placed about in all 
directions (only a small part of their line is mentioned), are, of course, not to be 
found, although luck has preserved a single cutting (Fig. 8, Cat. No. 9) on a rocky 


vect., IV, 43), whereas it is almost due west, and Aristides places Sounion east of Cape Zoster 
(cf. note 4 on Cat. No. 3). For a similar confusion by Herodotus, see Grundy, The Great Persian 
War, pp. 277, 286. The subject of ancient compass directions was the theme ot ar lecture by 
Professor Myres which unfortunately I did not hear, and so far as I know his notes are as yet 
unpublished : I understand that his conclusions agree in general with what I have set forth. 
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hillerest to the east. Its form is unexplainable except as the basis for a small stele, 
which is perhaps represented by fragments of marble Iying about. Such a boundary 
stone would have been a clearly visible point, like the whitewashed stone heaps which 
form the present-day property boundaries; this marker may possibly have been part 
of the system cutting off the western fields of the Salaminioi from the Heptaphylai. 
An unusual and extensive cutting nearby carves a strip transversely across the 
narrowest ridge of the hilly range which separates the harbor from the mainland 
(Fig. 9, Cat. No. 10). It undoubtedly shows the route of the ancient road which 
connected the rich mining region to the west with the smelting furnaces and docks 


Fig. 9. Ancient Road Cutting at Boundazeza 


(Cat. No, 10) 


along the north side of the harbor. Since there are no traces of wheel tracks or 
terracing at either end of the cutting, we may safely infer that soil extended up the 
hill slopes in antiquity almost to the crests, a level which it probably held until the 
modern goats arrived; lack of land-terracing here confirms this, while abundant 
sherds testify ancient usage. To the north are even more interesting remains. An 
ancıent farmer’s boundary wall (Fig. 10, Cat. No. 8) runs up the hillside from the 
modern path, then turns sharply to follow along a rıdge for some distance, and finally 
ends at a knoll which holds clear traces of a farmhouse, while a little beyond, on a 
higher hilltop, are even more extensive ruins of a second group of farm buildings 
(Berl beı: Cat No I Krarand’b). AIheseswallseZare normererthansporadan 
markers, and since they are often composed merely of upright slabs set into the 
ground, it seems not impossible that they might be described as öpoı eis öphov 
(“ markers in a line”?). Returning to the valley below, we may note a well, sur- 
rounded by ancıent blocks and no longer used, and nearby are the foundations seen 
by the makers of the Karten, now torn up or covered by the modern gardens. Since 
it was from here that the fine marble blocks came, and since hard by the Herakles 
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relief was found, the sanctuary itself may well have occupied this site: the olive trees, 
the present caretaker assures me, would grow best along this northern end of the 
basın and are attested still by occasional dwarfed wild olives, perhaps survivors of 
those ancient gardens. 

An unexpected addition to the topography is 
the presence, south of the marble foundations, of 
a mill, indicated by numerous millstones of dif- 
Ferent types (Biss 11,B,C, D,and 12: Cat. No,7). 
Once again the inscriptions are with us, for among 
the loaves ot bread with which the clan is to repay 
its ofhicers as well as propitiate its deities, a loaf is 
reserved for the karaı ° which, from its meaning 
“ handles ot mill-hoppers,” here takes on the mean- 
ing “ millers,” as Ferguson has shown (p. 57). 


The presence ot a mill close to the shrine, perhaps 
to erind the grain which was raised in the Sala- 
minian xopta and threshed in their aAws is thus 
easıly reconciled with the evidence of the in- 
scrıptions. 

In general, then, the region around Point Zeza 
corresponds surprisingly well to the kind of settle- 


ment we should expect at ancient Porthmos. The 
only further stipulation is that a site which might re OA en arm Bocneiry Wall 
have born the name Hale should appear ın the at Boundazeza (Cat. No. 8): Its 
vicinity; we must therefore turn our attention now Line Can Be Seen for Some 


2 Distance Across the Hills 
to the unnamed heroes. 


THE HALE AND ÄNTISARA 


The other property of the Salaminioi which appears to have been at or near 
Sounion is the “ Hale” which in the first inscription was to be divided and marked 
out, half for each group of the clan, and later was to be held ın common by both. 
Here, too, they worshipped a hero whose priesthood was held jointly with that of 
Eurvsakes. the clan hero in Athens.” With no more information than this, no identi- 
fcation can be more than a reasonable guess, yet since the name seems to mean a 
“ salt pan,” the places in the Sounion region which might deserve this title may be 
examined. I cannot bring myself to admit the possibility of the little spring pond 
below the Cape having ever been a salt works, as Ferguson and Thompson suggest " 

5 No. 1, line 46. »° No. 1, lines 35 £., 52 f. 


s? For the following reasons: not one inhabitant of the region has ever heard this pond called 
Halnke, nor will admit the possibility of extracting salt from ıt; ıt ıs a [resh-water pond, above the 
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(pp. S+f., 75). There are three places in the Sounion region where salt has been 
procured within the memory of the inhabitants (the government salt monopoly makes 
the investigation somewhat ticklish). At the mouth of the Legrana stream the Vlachs 
used to have salt pans, but this region has changed its appearance so much since 
ancient times that little can be assumed from this fact. At ancient Panormos, north 
of Point Zeza, there is a pond at the end of the harbor much like the one at the Cape, 
but now, at least, connected with the sea, and Laurion natives remember the time 
when salt was obtained there. But better yet is the swampy region at the northern 
end of Pasha Harbor, ten minutes south of the suggested location of Porthmos, 
which is clearly labelled on the German map Salslache. Here is a place precisely fitted 
for saltworks, close to what seems to be the Herakleion, as the Salaminian fasti would 
suggest that it should be, and hitherto without an ancient name. The coast on all 
sides, as I have pointed out, shows plentiful traces of ancient activity, while the land 
to the north, connected with Zeza by the road we have noticed, forms the most fertile 
vineyard valley in the whole district. The Karten von Attika record an ancient cistern 
there. It may have been used in conjunction with the well, which today, equipped with 
a mechanical sweep and a large reservoir, furnishes all Sounion with water during 
the last months of summer; perhaps here, rather than at Zeza was the “ garden and 
well ” of the Salaminioi. In the yard of the present owner various marble blocks show 
that some building once stood nearby, and the pre-Euclidean dedicatory inscription 
mentioned above (p. 171), though hardly sufficient evidence for an important Herakles 
cult, may well be the only trace preserved of a minor local hero. 

Finally, there remain the two lesser nameless heroes of “ Pyrgilion ” and ‘“ Anti- 
sara. The former I shall return to in a forthcoming study; the latter, though almost 
hopeless, permits some conjecture. Though we do not know, and can hardly guess, 
what “ sara ” might mean, the “ antı ” suggests a place opposite to something else 
implied in the ending.”“ It is here of some interest to note that the islet north of 
Carpathus, and separated from it by the ““ Porthmos ” mentioned above (p. 166) is 
called “ Saros,” whatever that may signify. The dwellers at a Porthmos might rea- 
sonably take some interest in the local hero worshipped at the other end of the ferry- 
line, and perhaps Antisara is to be sought on the long “ Isle of Helen,” which conceals 
in at least two places ancient remains of possible cult importance.”” 


ocean surface, supplied by three spring rivulets—it is completely dry all summer and fall. The winter 
waves now occasionally reach it, leaving the slight saltiness that Thompson notes, but only because 
the government has tried (unsuccessfully) to connect it, by a trench, with the sea, in the interest of 
mosquito control; finally, it is difficult to picture a small saltworks occupying the very center of a 
large religious and commercial meeting-place. 

»8C#f,. Fuchs, Geographische Bilder in gr. Ortsnamen (1932), pp. 140 f., and examples in 
Pape-Benseler, Gr. Eigennamen, s. v. "Avrı =. | 

9 ] have not as yet found the opportunity of spending the two or three days on this lonely island 
which any satisfactory investigation would demand. Published material ıs almost completely lacking, 
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There is another possibility. Though this Antisara was unknown before the 
discovery of the new Salaminian inseriptions, we know another Antisara as a port 
near the well-known Thracian Neapolis. This is a second duplication in names between 
Thrace and the Laurion district, for the Maroneia famous for the silver strike of 
484, which financed the Athenian fleet that won at Salamis, has also its Thraecen 
counterpart.”” It is quite probable that an exchange of mining labor between Thrace 
and Laurion (just as today between modern Laurion and Euboea) resulted in this 
similarity of place-names. In that case, a mining harbor in the Laurion region with 
an adjacent hero cult might provide us with the Antisara of our inscription. Nor is 
such a harbor lacking. When the old Greek Mining Company was erecting the 
enormous chimney which the journeyer to Sounion now sees to his left on the point 
south of the modern harbor of Ergastiria (“ Laurion ”), the workmen uncovered 
three inscriptions connected with the Phrygian cult of Men Tyrannus which were 
set uop by a Roman slave in the first century after Christ. Apparently shortly after- 
ward, at the same place, a fourth was found, dated by Kirchner “ after the middle of 
the fourth century, B.c.” (Cat. No. 2), and reading “ Azaratos makes this dedication 
to the hero, having offered a prayer.” The dedication has been taken to refer to the 
“ Tyrant Men.” But although Perdrizet believes that the cult of Men was introduced 
into Attica in the late fourth century B.c.,"' the earliest evidence for the cult of Men 
in the Laurion region is to be dated well into the third century B.c., and at this 
particular site the name of the deity does not occur until the Christian era. Another 
theory is tenable: that the point sheltered in earlier times the cult of a local hero 
without aname who much later became associated with the oriental deity, in precisely 
the same way that, as Ferguson has shown (pp. 15 ff.), the Salaminian cult of 
Eurysakes in Athens developed. It is not, then, inconceivable that the dedication of 
Azaratos, at a place some twenty minutes north of the proposed Porthmos, was for 
the hero to whom the Salaminioi offered sacrifices at about the same period, just as 
the recipient of the Euphoros dedication, at a point somewhat to the south, might 
reasonably find a place in their sacred calendar. 


although the Gennadeion Index, as so often, came to the rescue with a brief monograph (Bulletin 
de la Soc. Roy. Belge de Geographie, 1896, pp. 54 ff.: Henry Hauttecoeur, Le Röcher de la Belle 
Helene = Gen. G. T. 22665 a) which mentions marble ruins at the chapels of Aghios Georghios 
and the Panaghia. One would wish a more accurate report, even at the expense of the comparison 
with Napoleon’s exile island of similar name, but at least doubt is cast upon the repeated statement 
that the island was uninhabited in ancient times. 

“% See Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, Athenian Tribute Lists, vol. I (1939), Gazetteer, 
under NearoAıs (p. 525), and Mapoveia (p. 517). Neapolis and Antisara would be the normal outlets 
for the mines of Pangaeum, which went historically hand in hand with the Laurion silver works 
(ef. Seltman, Athens, Its History and Coinage, chap. XVI, et passim). This Antisara, agaın, IS 
located on a porthmos—the channel between Thasos and Paeonia. For Maroneia in the Laurion 
region, see Aristotle, "A. IIoA., 22, and for Rhodope mines, Davies, Roman Mines in Europe, PIZS0. 

SEE EXX, 1896. pp /08r. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Without excavation we shall never be sure of the local identifications | have 
suggested in this study, but in any case the archaeological evidence supplements the 
new inscriptions in several important points. In the first place, wherever the shrine 
may have been, the votive plaques from the Poseidon temple become for the first time 
sıgnificant (see above, p. 170). Stais was puzzled at the evident preference for this 
subject; the inscriptions now show us where, in this otherwise Herakles-less region, 
the coroplast found his custom for this special scene. T’he Salaminioi, bringing ofter- 
ings to an alien shrine, wished in some way to commemorate there the hero of their 
clan. A new acquaintance with the ancient population of a region has solved one of 
the many problems connected with votive objects. At the same time Ferguson’s 
assertion of the antiquity of the Herakles cult at Sounion is confirmed, and southern- 
most Attica joins the other pre-Cleisthenian regions which sheltered the hero. 

On the other hand, a second suggestion of Ferguson’s fails to receive support 
from the evidence available at Sounion—the suggestion that Porthmos was closely 
connected commercially with Phaleron and that thus its merchants were early in- 
terested in Salamis. The name of the clan may be otherwise explained, and must be 
if the new identification of Porthmos on the east coast be correct. Certainly it is not 
an exaggeration to say that the name Salaminioi is “ probably in itself significant.” 
Nilsson has suggested * that the “ Salaminioi ” were Salaminians and that they were 
settled in Sounion at the time, after the conquest of Salamis, when Athenian cleruchs 
were settled in Salamis. As Nilsson writes, “ precisely at this moment [i.e., when 
Spartan influence was strong in Athens, and Megara, as a Spartan ally, threatened 
the newly acquired Salamis] means were needed in order to secure the grip of the 
Athenians on the newly conquered territory and to maintain its loyalty to Athens.” 
Such means, Nilsson suggests, were partially supplied by an interchange of inhabi- 
tants and property, and a large group of the incoming Salaminians was settled at 
Sounion. The hypothesis is attractive and leaves the main theme of Ferguson’s study 
unaltered. Nor is this the first time that state policy chose Sounion as a place to settle 
immigrants; during the Aeginetan wars when Athens must offer refuge to the demo- 
crats from Aegina, Sounion was again chosen.'” Why Sounion? We must assume 
that at the end of the seventh century, and again at the end of the sixth, the neighbor- 
hood offered a means of livelihood to many more persons than it sheltered. I believe 
we need only recall the slag heaps north of Point Zeza to see what the answer must 
be. When the story of the Laurion mines is one day written, these facts will surely 
find their true historic setting. 

Strong evidence points to Boundazeza as the ancient Porthmos. If this identi- 


AP, LI, 1938, p. 387. #3 Herodotus, VI, 90. 
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fieation is correct, it leads to other conelusions about Sounion itself. First, another 
fixed point, probably well toward the border, is added to our knowledge of the extent 
of the deme, now more nearly ascertainable than any other outlying önuos of Attica, — 
a fact of great importance in the entire trittys arrangement of the southern Paralia. 
Again, we have now for the first time located a farming region which is partıally 
registered and described in Athenian documents, and a new note of life is given to 
the many records of ancient sales and leases which have been preserved to our day. 
Moreover, still granting the equation Boundazeza — Porthmos, the distance between 
the Salaminian cults and those of the Cape is not only one of religious organization 
but, again as Ferguson foresaw, of actual miles (an hour’s walk). The Sounion 
section of the clan apparently comprised a good part of the better-class demesmen, 
yet had practically no connection with the Cape itself. The fact is as significant as 
it is surprising; and when to this is added Strabo’s location of the demos of Sounion 
upon the east coast, as apart from the akron, one begins to suspect that the great 
temples of Poseidon and Athena had actually very little to do with Sounion itself, 
that is with the Sounion people. There is no reason to suppose that the divine pair 
took up their home upon these precipices until some time in the seventh century before 
Christ, and with the evidence we now have, I believe they were then lodged there by 
the people to whom they were both most dear, not the Zovvieis but the "Aßnvatoı, who 
built these temples to shine far out to sea, and boast to approaching strangers with 
the words of Homer “ 


— — — Zovviov ipov abıröuel, arpov 'Aldnveov —— — 


CATALOEUE 


(Objects from Sounion which may be connected with the 
Salaminioi and their property) 


IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 


1. Five fragmentary terracotta plaques (Sounion case: photograph in Stais, fig. 10; supra, 
pp. 170, 183). From a seventh- to sixth-century votive deposit near the Poseidon temple. Corinthian 
clay. Herakles and the Nemean lion, all from different moulds (Stais). Seventh century ».c. (?). 
Published by Stais in ’Apx. ’Ed., 1917, p. 197 (see also IIparrıra, 1907, p. 103). 


IN THE EPIGRAPHICAL MUSEUM 


2. Inscribed basis (E. M. 10703, supra, p. 182). From southern part of Ergastiria harbor, 
Laurion. 
"Hpo|ı] avednkev 
"Alaparos : ev£&anevos 
After the middle of the fourth century ».c. (Kirchner). Published 1.G., IE, 4598; Gurlitt, 
Philologus, XXVII, p. 735 (unavailable to me). 


ZZ Ooamlll278 
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Note: The first line of the fourth-century slave list from Botzaris valley (now lost) was 
restored by Bourguet (B.C.H., NVIIL, 1894, p. 532) to read | Tv |pav| vor Myyi av |ed| ykav|. The 
Corpus editors persist in retaining this reading (/.G., LU, 5, 1328 c = /.G., IP, 2940), but Perdrizet, 
ın preparing his important article on the cult of Men (B.C.H., XNX, 1896, pp. 76 ff.), re-examined 
the stone and reports (p. 85) that (a) there is hardly room for two letters before the P;(d) the 
third letter, broken away except at the base, is probably K, not N; and (c) the title in reverse is 
unprecedented. Therefore the earliest evidence of the Tyrant's cult in the Laurion region is prob- 
ably a century later than the hero dedication and is even then confined to the solitary Thorikos relief 
(Perdrizet, p. 83, with photograph = 1/.G., II”, 4684). 


IN THE SOUNION APOTHERE 


3. Relief (MS catalogue, no. 21; supra, Fig. 3, and p. 170). Exact provenience undetermined. 
Agrileza marble, brown from dirt, traces of cement. Maximum height, 0.43 m. ; maximum width, 
0.69 m. ; maximum thickness, 0.20 m. Lower right corner missing and fragment from top, much of 
surface bruised and damaged. | 

The relief is carved on a panel cut into the upper surface of a large irregular rock, apparently 
broken off (behind, above, and at rieht) from a much larger boulder. The left, bottom left corner, 
and top edges of the rock are roughly trimmed to follow the lines of the panel (about 0.05 m. 
beyond its edge) ; the top is picked. The panel is an oblong (0.307 m.xX 0.44 m.) composed of a 
smooth frame (0.01 m. — 0.015 m. wide, cut down ca. 0.03 m.). Across the base of the relief on a 
sliehtly raised band (0.037 m. high) are carved, at regular intervals, trefoil fHowers or plants 
(preserved at left only). On this band, at the left, stands Herakles, nude, unbearded; his head is 
shown in profile, right, his trunk almost facing, his legs advancing right. He raises a stout club in 
his richt hand above his head; his left hand, extended before him, holds out the lion skin (badly 
execeuted and damaged). Before him, the Cretan bull charges left, with head lowered and shown 
facing. The greatest height of the relief in these figures is 0.005 m. In the background and in very 
low relief (almost engraved) are shown two trees: one, rising from behind the lion skin, a palm, 
the other. behind the bull, an olive. Between these trees stands a square structure with mouldings 
at top and bottom and incised decoration on the surface (now too badly damaged to distinguish). 
Upon this an incised line at either side, set a little in, shows that the sides extended straight upward a 
short distance, and finally a pedimental triangle, framed by an incised line, forms the top; within this 
line the rock is cut out to a depth of over two centimetres, to take some sort of ınset. 


Provenience: The stone is too heavy to have been carried far. At its right side, at least, it 
appears to be broken from a much larger stone. The miners of upper Sounion might well supply 
the tools with which to cut it away, the means of transportation, and the rough hand to break away 
one corner: the finder may have dressed down the left and bottom edges (in Aegina I have seen 
a quarryman of his own accord thus prepare a sample block for a geologist's collection). Poor 
marble of this type is found throughout the Agrileza valley, in Botzaris, and elsewhere. 


Date: Several scholars have been kind enough to examine the stone itself and others have 
seen a squeeze (which shows the scene far better than any photograph and almost better than the 
actual relief. which is deceptively discolored). They agree in general upon a date around 400 2.C., 
but without further examples of similar work, precise dating is hazardous. The vase paintings most 
nearlv like it in motive and composition, as well as several archaic features, such as the misunderstood 
twist of the body, favor an earlier date; against this is the unique background, which strives for 
and partıally gains a depth of perspective unknown in the archaic period. A much later date than the 
turn of the fifth century is excluded by the very delicate and ornamental rendering of the folds of 
skin on the bull’s neck "and by the extremely schematic treatment of the trees. For a similar tree 
with symmetrical branches, see the treaty relief of 410/09 ».c. ın Paris (photograph in Diepolder, 
Die Attischen Grabreliefs [1931], Abb. 4). The tree on the frieze of the temple of Apollo at 
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Bassae (ca. 420?)—-Cockerell, Temples of Jupiter Panhellenius at Aegina and of Apollo Epicurius at 
Bassae, pl. XIIL; Dinsmoor, The Temple of Apollo at Bassae, pl. 20) with its gnarled trunk and 
thick lopped-off branches already foreshadows the later type of landscape to be carried on with an 
increasing degree of naturalism to its /loruit in the Hellenistic period. 

Subject: I pass this over to students in cult, adding a few possibly significant data which may 
point to a local (i. e., Souniac) myth as the basis of this scene. 

i. The choice of this particular labor of Herakles, and his general resemblance to the younger 

Theseus, bring the Marathon story to mind and suggest an Attic version of the myth. 


ii. Aside from the pine, the palm and the olive are about the only trees which grow in this 
region today—the palm only when planted. Thus the tree to the right is probably an olive tree. 
The structure between them, although of unusual form, is apparently a shrine or altar of some 
sort (for altars of somewhat similar type, see Studniczka, Jahrbuch, XXVI, 1911, p. 93 and 
note 7). The trees are seemingly of more than artistic significance. 

iii. The palm and the olive are known together and near a shrine only in connection with the 
cult of Leto, where they are so mentioned in a long series of references (collected by Professor 
Pease in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Ölbaum, col. 2018) as shading her in Delos when she bore her 
famous children ; afterwards they designated her shrine. 

iv. Leto is otherwise connected with Sounion. One version of the story of her wanderings, 
with an ante-quem date in the fourth century (Hypereides), makes Sounion the point from 
which, with Athena as her guide (the Pronoia surname for Athena is probably a mistake; see 
Meyer, Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Sunion, col. 917), she started on her tour of the islands. According 
to this story, the Apollo whom she bears is given the title of Patroös (Aristides, Panath., 97, 
14 f., etc.; here she goes from Cape Zoster “ ever east,” instead of south, to Sounion—cf. 
supra, pp. 175-176). 


v. These facts are to some extent reflected in our new information regarding the Salaminıan 
cult of Herakles: 


a. Some of its members (Diphilos, Diopeithes) were connected with the mining region and 
might thus have honored their hero (cf. note en provenience, supra, p. 185). 

b. In Metageitnion the clan offered sacrifices to Apollo Patroös, Artemis, Leto, and 
Athena (here Athena Agelaa). 

c. At the Herakles shrine were olive trees and altars, and somewhere near a sacred dpovpa. 


d. The appearance of Apollo Patroös ın the calendar is explained by Ferguson as originat- 
ing in the importance of this Apollo in the household and thus in the yevos (cf. Nilsson, A.J.P., 
LIX, 1938, pp. 390-391). But it may have local significance as well; this is certainly true of 
Ion, whose tomb was in the deme Potamos, a neighbor of Sounion (No. 1, line 87; cf. Solders, 


ee, 


4. Stele with relief on all sides (MS cat., no. 2; supra, Figs. 5-7, pp. 172-175) ; the important 
measurements are given on the attempted restoration (Fig. 13). From Tsimbouki’s farm, Boun- 
dazeza. Local (Agrileza) marble, dirt-stained. Top and bottom missing; surface in general 
well preserved. 


Face A: In medium relief (maximum height, 0.015 m.), a youth, facing, nude except for 
cloak over left shoulder, roll-Iike fillet (wreath?) around head at top. Above, a three-angled 
moulding which extends around each side to a point 0.015 m. from the surface of Face B. 
Above this, on a background cut back a maximum of 0.045 m. from the edge of the moulding, 
are preserved the legs of three tripods (the left one almost completely missing). 


The three remaining surfaces of the stone are filled by relief panels showing various labors 
of Herakles, separated by horizontal bands; the panels within the bands are about 0.21 m. high 
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(right side, Panel 8, 0.20 m.), but those on Face B are cut at different levels from those on the 
two sides. Herakles ıs always shown at the left; unless otherwise noted, he holds his club ın his 
right hand, his cloak or lion skin is always over his left shoulder, he is clean shaven and has 
close-cropped haır. 

aa NEE ER, . h = 

Face B: In low relief (maximum heieht, 0.005 m.). 

Scene l: The following traces are preserved: at 0.06 m. from the original left edge, trace 

of relief band; at 0.11 m. a foot, richt; at break, slicht edge of relief. 

c 


Scene 2: Herakles and a mare of Diomedes. 

SER Ts rmallac + D Asarr y = 7 =, = > r 
Scene 3: Herakles and Geryon, who wears cuirass over pleated skirt and carries shield. 
Scene 4: Herakles and bearded centaur: both apparently wear lion skins over left 


shoulders. 

Scene 5: Herakles with club in left hand and resting on left shoulder, on which cloak (?) 
hangs, plucks apples from Tree of Hesperides, around whose trunk a serpent coils. Herakles’ 
hair appears to be shoulder length; the scene has an almost archaistic appearance. Lower part 
ot tree missing. 

Scene 6: Herakles leads Cattle of Geryon; his cloak or lion skin apparently stretches 
from left shoulder across chest and under right arm; in right hand, club or switch. Lower 
left side broken away. 

Right Side: In intaglio relief (i.e., the background at the same height as the relief 
surfäce); Fıg 9. 

Scene 7: Herakles (so context implies) and Minotaur. He apparently seizes the Mino- 
taur, who is struggling to free himself, by the right horn. 

Scene 8: Herakles and the Ceryneian Hind. The hind, whose upper head is missing, has 
short straight horns, one of which Herakles grasps. 

Scene 9: Only head (right ?) with hair ineised, remains, 0.04m. from right edge 
(Herakles, who then leans far to the right?). 

Left Side: In intaglio relief ; Fig. 7. 

Scene 10: Herakles, with hair incised, stands before Eurystheus, whose bearded head 
may be seen at the lower right, peeping out from the pithos. His right hand is raised to 
Herakles, who apparently holds some one of his trophies in his outstretched left hand. His 
attitude of repose makes such a heavy object as Cerberus or the Boar unlikely. Feet and lower 
band broken away. 


I have essayed the reconstruction of the stone in Fig. 13, though the appearance of the tripods 
as well as the base can be only imagined. The scenes numbered 1-10 are present on the stone, and 
{1-14 are demanded (11, by 1; 12, by 6; 13 and 14, by 3 and 9). The minimum height of the 
tripods is given by the 0.21 m. standard for Scene 1. Scenes 15 to 24 seem to be required for the 
completion of the standing youth on Face A without cutting short the bottom panel on Face Be 
moreover, some sort of heavy moulding is doubtless required for him to stand on, and the analogy 
of the heavier moulding across the top of Face A and both sides suggests that the basis be carried 
around in the same manner. Possibly these further panels were blank. 

I can fit the scenes into no order of @#Aoı known to me, SO I have not attempted a restoration of 
the missing panels (the lion and hydra would be normal for Scenes I and 11). Others may wish 
to try their hands at it; though the “ authority ” is still Robert, 1 would call attention to Rostovtzeff’s 
recent discussion in A.J.A., XLI, 1937, pp. 86 ff. The hero in Scene 7 may be called Theseus, as, 
of course, the Minotaur implies; there may then have been other Theseus labors shown on the 
missing sections. The youthful figure on Face A is superior in conception and execution to the 
Herakles panels ; the modelling approaches the excellent. The shadowed eyes, the easy yet restrained 
stance, and the thick and massive folds of his cloak suggest a date in the hrst half of the fourth 
century. A somewhat similar youth, almost identical in the pose of the body and the turn of the 
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Schematic Restoration of Victor Monument (Cat. No. 4) 
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head, appears on a grave relief dated stylistically in the second quarter of the fourth century 
(Diepolder, op. cit., p. 40, pl. 35, 2). 

The workmanship of the panels is careful and the placing of the opposing figures is excellent, 
although somewhat stiff. Their designer seems to have copied them from some model (more likely 
from several models). Some of the groups recall the metopes of the “ Thheseum,” but the motives 
are almost immemorıial and contribute little to an attempt at dating. The panels appear less sophisti- 
cated on the whole than the Lysicrates monument (334 B.c.) with its widely-separated grouping 
and effective use of free space in the background (Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, 
vol. I, chap. IV, pls. VI ff.). Nevertheless, this frieze may be suggested as somewhat parallel ın 
composition and in spirit. Though the panelled arrangement would seem to indicate a later date, the 
unusual conception of the monument, as far as I know unparalleled, demands it, and the stone fits 
better into the fourth century than into any later period. 


IN THE COLLECTION OF THRACIAN MINERAL PRODUCTS, LTD.,*” LAURION 


5. Dedication (second room against wall; supra,p. 171). Published by Hirschfeld (Arch. Zeit., 
1873, p. 108 — 1.G., 1°, 831), who saw it at Pasha Harbor (the old road he travelled led directly 
along its west coast). He misread Etibopos as Eiboßos. The stone has not been restudied until this 
year, by Messrs. Kirchner and Dow (Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937 [ed. 1939], p. 6, no. 4, and photo- 
graph), who date it “ before the middle of the fifth century,” and comment that as a votive offering 
its form is “ unusual and obscure.” 


ANCIENT REMAINS IN THE FIELDS AT BOUNDAZEZA 


6. Shrine (? cf. supra, pp. 171-172, Figs. 4, 11 E). Several blocks in the stone wall, yard, and 
well house of Tsimboukis point to the presence of a smallish building of more than every-day 
importance. 

a. Foundations. These are now plowed under, but are shown on the Karten von Attika sheet, 

in the northeastern part of the plain at the end of the bay. The many rough marble blocks ın 

the well house may come from there. 

b. Wall blocks. Among the hundred-odd marble fragments, two blocks are very well preserved, 

and have not been re-used. They are both of Agrileza marble, both beautifully finished, and 

dressed on at least two sides with careful anathyrosıs. 
i. Near beach: 0.95 m. X 0.52 m. X 0.25 m. 
ii, Bv wall: 0.69 m. X 0.55 m. X 0.25 m. 
iii. A fragment of a small corner stone seen last year, but not in 1939, with anathyrosis 

on two adjacent sides and fine drafting: height 0.45 m. 

ce. Columns. Three pieces may belong to this building; they are all by the east wall. 

 Poros column drum, very badly worn: height 0.77 m.; diameter, ca. 0.44 m. 

ii. Poros capital (Figs. 4, 11E). Recently (i.e., a week or so before I write) smashed 
into several pieces; the drum apparently unfluted ; single small annulet ; large round empolion. 

“ii. Unfinished marble column drum (?). Agrileza marble. A shallow pivot hole in center 

of each end. Height, 0.34 m. ; lower diameter, 0.38; upper diameter, 0.306. 

d. Building block. Long marble block. broken at one end, top surface coated with very fine 

marble-dust cement. Length, 2.64; width, 0.46 ; height, 0.20. 

e. Roof. Some of the many roof tiles of various types and period which are scattered about 

on the shore and in the field may belong to this building. 


45 The Company is English, not Greek, as the epigraphists insist. 
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The relief with the Herakles panels (Cat. No. 4) was found close to the foundations indicated 


on the Karten. 


7. Mill (ef. supra, p. 179, Figs. 11B, C, D, and 12). The large number of millstones found 
in one place (by wall east of house), show that a fairly large mill must once have stood here. For a 
representation of such a mill, see the drawing by Gute (A.J.A., XLI, 1937, p. 88) of the often- 
quoted Louvre bowl, where a miller at each side operates a hopper-and-table mill; a larger mechanical 
mill is in the center, and a man at the right sifts out flour onto a stand resembling a bird-bath. 
At Boundazeza, such a mill ıs represented by: 


a. Two complete and several fragmentary hand-querns (Fig. 11 D), the type with finger-holds 
at either end, and various pieces of grinding tables, all of trachyte. 

b. One broken hopper, and fragments of at least four others. 

c. Two poros blocks whose roughly channelled surfaces and locatıon suggest that they were 
connected with the mill: 

i. Block: 0.68 m. X 0.75 m. X 0.45 m. A shallow groove (ca. 0.012 deep) marks off an 
irregular oblong (0.43 X 0.53) in the center of the top surface. 

ii. Block: 075m. X 0.53 m. X 0.30 m; on the top surface a margım ıs lei. .ıhe restzor 

the surface divided up, lengthwise with the stone, into three strips, separated by ridges. These 
strips are furrowed at right angles to the ridges to give a washboard effect. 
d. Basin-like marble disk (Figs. 11 B, 12). Finely finished within; outside roughish. Inner 
surface finely picked and worn by rubbing, except for smooth margin ; the surface swells upward 
toward the center. A block nearby (Figs. 4, 11 C) probably served as the stand for this basın 
and ıs completely rough. Together, they constitute one of the “ bird-bath ” sıfting tables such 
as the Louvre Megarıan bowl shows. 


e. Three mortars: 
i. By well: marble, round ; diameter, 0.74; height, 0.37 m. ; width of wall, 0.08 m. 
ii. By well: poros, square ; 0.71 m. X 0.34 m. X 0.66 m. 
iii. By house: marble, round; slightly smaller than No. ı. 


f. One or both of the large cylindrical mills in the Collection of the Thracian Mineral Products, 
Ltd., ın Laurion may have come from here. 


8. Farmer’s walls (cf. supra, pp. 177 f.; Figs. 1, 10). The long wall with its two branches 
shown on the map is a good example of the type of boundary wall preserved at Sounion (a similar 
wall, shown on the Karten sheet, running up the hill west of Pasha Harbor marked 155.3, is 
ridiculously labelled on Ardaillon’s map [loec. cit.] “ route ancienne ”). The wall at Boundazeza is 
made in part of smallish stones with the outer edges always straightened, in part of large slabs 
partially sunk in the ground so as to stand upright. The white line of the wall can often be seen 
better at a distance. 


8a. A small preserved section of ancient terracing wall, which once went across the brook bed: 
it is of heavy untrimmed stones carefully laid. 


9. Cutting for stele (cf. supro, p. 177, Fig. 8). The socket is cut in the surface of an out- 
cropping of rock at the very top of a hill to the west of the cove, near the road-cutting described 
below (Cat. No. 10). It was originally cut very sharply, in an oblong form, though the exposed 
situation has been responsible for a gradual rounding away of the corners. It is 0.54 m. long by 


0.20 m. wide by ca. 0.10 m. deep. 
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10. Cutting for road (cf. supra, p- 178; Fig. 9). Ancient roads are common enough in 
Sounion, but I know of no other example, there or elsewhere, which involved such a cutting through 
an outeropping ridge on the crest of a pass. The cutting is very even and vertical, going down a 
little over a metre at its greatest depth; it extends about 34.0 m., curving slightly at its eastern end, 
and is 1.80 m. across (the average wheel-tracks in the mining region are from 1.30 m. to 1.40 m. 
apart). Although actual traces are lacking of its further course, it can be approximately planned 
by the valleys, whose heads are separated only by this rock; the map (Fig. 1) shows that the choice 
of a pass was the best possible. 


11. Farm buildings: Little more can be added to what is shown on the plan (Fig. 11 A) of 
No. 11a, the better preserved (cf. supra, p. 178). Slight excavation is needed before the actual 
appearance of the buildings can be ascertained; No. 11 b is even less clear and I have not attempted 
to plan it. Grave-robbers have dug around a large marble block in one of the rooms of 11a, an 
occupation to be recommended for them. 
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ST. SPYRIDON: THE EARLIER FRESCOES 


. Ihe discovery of a frescoed wall representing an earlier period of the church of 
St. Spyridon, and the chronological evidence for it, have already been noted.' The 
photographs on the following pages (Figs. 2-8) give the complete record of the newly 
discovered paintings, and the plan (Fig. 1) illustrates the relationship of the two 
buildings. The upper part of the wall was broken away, also the back of the apse. 
[he scheme of decoration as preserved is as follows: in the upper register, to left and 


Fig. 1. The Church of St. Spyridon. The Darker 
Shading Represents the Earlier Walls 


right of the apse respectively, the angel of the Annunctation ( Fig. 3) and the Virgin 
(Fig. 4). The head of the angel is missing; of the Virgin, who stands on a higher 
level, only the lower half is preserved. Both stand before a low decı rated wall. In 
the lower register the upper parts of two panels remain: to the left of the apse, 
St. Stephen (Fig. 5), beardless, carrying an incense box ( 2 inıhie left hand his 
missing right perhaps carried a censer. His tunic is decorated with ornamental letters. 
In the corresponding panel to the right of the apse is St, Blasios (Fie, 6), bearded, 
in bishop’s vestments. His scroll carries a quotation from the liturgy and may be 
read as follows: kai karafiorov nuas Acomor|a| perlal rap|p|notlas]| a|r |ara- 


xpiros r|o|A|u av |Emır |areı | odau IF 


ı Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 293-294. 
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The apse has suffered seriously. There remain the much worn figures of two 
little kneeling angels (Fig. 7) Nanking the central figure of the Virgin, of whom only 
the top of the nimbus and the tips of the upraised hands are preserved (Fig. 2). In 
the lower register are traces of a procession of bishops with cherubim above their 
heads (Fig. 8). 

The date of 1613 for the probable erection of the later church ? gives a terminus 
ante quem for the frescoes of the earlier building. The green underpainting which is 
particularly noticeable in St. Stephen’s face is suggestive of much of the painting at 
Mistra. There is a strong similarity between our Stephen and the same saint in the 
Catholicon of the Hagia Lavra at Mt. Athos, dated 1535.° A date not far from this 
would allow a reasonable period for the life of the early church before it fell into 


disrepair and was succeeded by the later. building in 1613. 
M. ALıson FRANTZ 


Troeral D208. 
®G. Millet, Monuments de ’ Athos, pl. 121. 


SONESSEHENTAN. CEERUCHY 7" MONEY 
In the Tresor des monnaies d’Athönes Jean Svoronos has assembled on plate 25 
a heterogeneous collection of bronze coins under the description " Monnates des 
clerouques atheniens, 255 @ 229." The fifty pieces are arranged in nine distinct 
series and distributed among five supposed cleruchies: Methana, Aegina, Eleusis, 
Skiathos, and Peparethos.” Although it is my belief that all of these bronzes are 
incorreetly attributed, it is planned in the confines of the present paper to discuss only 


ı Grateful acknowledement is made to Professor and Mrs. T. Leslie Shear, to Professor Oscar 
3roneer, and to Mr. W. K. Pritchett for their kindness in reading the manuscript in whole or in 
part and for their helpful suggestions regarding it. To Professor Earle Caley I am indebted for 
the three new analyses referred to in Appendix I, and to Miss Gladys Davidson for permission to 
reproduce on Plate I a coin from her collection. Members of the Agora staff have been most kind 
in furnishing topographical data. 
® Methana 


1-4. Ob. Head of Zeus r. laureate, border of dots. 
Re. A © E Athena standing r., holding a patera and an owl; border of dots. 


5-10. Ob. Head of Artemis r., border of dots. 
Re. Same as above. 
Aegina 
11-12. Ob. Head of Artemis r., border of dots. 
Re. A © E Artemis clad in short chiton advanceing r. with a torch in both hands, all 


in wreath. 

Eleusis ? 
13-142 Ob: 
Re. 


Head of Athena r. in crested Corinthian helmet, border of dots. 
A © E Demeter in long chiton standing r., holding a torch in both hands; in 
front. a kerchnos; all in wreath. 


Eleusis ? 


15 212.0». 
Re. 
Skiathos ? 


Head of Zeus r., bound with a taenia. 
A © E Amphora in wreath. 


22-28. Ob. Gorgoneion. 
Re. A © E Athena advancing r., carrying aegis and spear. 
Peparethos 
29-32. Ob. Head of youthful Dionysos r., ivy-crowned; border of dots. 
Re. A © E Athena advancing r. as above. 
33-35. Ob. Head of youthful Dionysos as above. 
Re. A © E Kantharos. 
36-42. Ob. Head of Zeus r. laureate, border of dots. 
Re. A © E Head of bearded Dionysos r., ivy-crowned. 
43-50. Ob. Head of bearded Dionysos r., ivy-crowned. 
Re. A © E Head of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet. 


One deviation from the grouping of plate 25 is the 


The identifications are those of Svoronos. 
Nos. 11 and 12. The arrangement in the Tresor 


bracketing of No. 13 with No. 14 rather than with 
is either a misprint or a mistake. 
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six of the nine groups, namely those assigned to Peparethos and Skiathos, and the 
Eleusis issue with Demeter and a kerchnos on the reverse. Considerations of style 
and fabric unite the six series and at the same time separate them from the other 
“ cleruchy ” issues, so that it is felt they may be interpreted as relatively contemporary 
pieces and studied apart from the other coins of plate 25. It is, then, to these six types 
alone that the following discussion and conclusions are to be applied. 

As coins there is little remarkable about the specimens under consideration. "They 
are well-known issues of somewhat indifferent workmanship, and, for the most part, 
are of fairly common oceurrence in numismatic collections. All are marked with 
the letters A © E and, therefore, have ordinarily been listed in catalogues as products 
of the Athenian mint at various periods of its activity.” Their peculiar interest at 
this time derives from the novel suggestion of Svoronos that they were issued by 
Athenian dependencies during a relatively restricted period in the third century B.c. 
Because the theory, if correct, would open up far-reaching possibilities, both numis- 
matic and historical, and because the abundance of this money requires a definite 
decision as to its date and origin, it seems worthwhile to try to determine to what 
extent Svoronos’ beliefs are justihied by the existing evidence. 

Unfortunately there can be no presentation of the case for the cleruchies by the 
man best able to do so. Svoronos died before his explanatory text was written and 
the reasons behind his conclusions can never be definitely known. It ıs possible, how- 
ever, from a study of the coins themselves to evolve hypothetical foundations for his 
theories. In the first place the obverse and reverse devices differ from the traditional 
Athenian pattern. Only in the case of the Eleusis money is the customary Athena 
head used; on the other coins it is supplanted by a Gorgoneion, a Dionysos head, or 
a Zeus head. The reverse types of kantharos and Dionysos head are unusual choices 
for Athenian currency. Definitely there is a break with the conventional formula 
which one instinctively associates with Athenian money. Yet all the coins carry the 
A © E lettering, indicating at least a superficial link with the Attic mint. 

In assuming that the combination of A © E and non-Athenian types denoted 
a colonial origin, Svoronos had the supporting evidence of money from Imbros, 
Skyros, Lemnos, and Delos.” These islands sometimes used Athenian types, such as 


© B.M.C. Attica, Megaris, Aegina, pl. XIV, no. 107XV, nos. 1,4, 7:Dp. 86, n0. 60425. 
Grose, McClean Collection, Il, nos. 5941-5942. L. Forrer, Weber Collection, II, no. 3532. G. 
MacDonald, Funterian Collection, II, p. 74, nos. 203-204. 

* Svoronos’ catalogue is the most recent and the most comprehensive collection of Athenian 
money that we possess, and, therefore, the data which it affords have especial weight. E. Rogers 
(The Copper Coinage of Thessaly, p. 185) agrees with the attribution of certain types to cleruchs 
on Peparethos and Skiathos, but suggests that the coins were struck at a somewhat later date, after 
166 B.c. A. R. Bellinger (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 42, pp. 11-12) notes Svoronos’ 
classification, but does not elaborate upon it. 

> Journal international d’arch£ologie numismatique, XIII, 1911, pp. 129-130; ibid., III, 1900, 
pp: 51-54; cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Mitteilungen des deutschen archäologischen Instituts, Athenische 
‚Abteilung, VII, 1882, pp. 146-149. 
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a head of Athena or an owl, but more frequently they impressed their coins with the 
autochthonous devices of a seated goddess, a Hermes, a cicada, or a Iyre. The name 
of the island (INBPI, CKY, AHMN ), coupled with A © E, furnishes incontrovertible 
proof of the functioning mint and of its Athenian connection. Delian coins were 
customarily inscribed only A © E, and sometimes the same is true of the Imbros 
money, but in such cases the specimens vary in style and fabrie from regular Athentan 
money and, moreover, have actually been found in quantity on the islands in question. 
Accordingly it is safe to assume that they were issued by the Athenian cleruchy 
settlements.” 

Skiathos had.a Gorgoneion type; Peparethos, famous for its wine, used Dionysiac 
symbols on its money; " and Eleusis, of course, had every claim to Demeter. Svoronos 
must have been influenced by these facts in distributing the issues. Whether he had 
at his disposal any supplementary evidence, such as coins discovered on the various 
sites, cannot be ascertained. One can only outline the probable bases of his theory: 
the variation from stock Athenian devices of the money under discussion, the fact 
that similar variations occur on cleruchy coinages, and finally the correspondence 
between the types on our coins and those used on the autonomous issues of Skiathos, 
Peparethos, and Eleusis. As to Svoronos’ reasons for assiening the money to the 
years 255-229 2.c., one finds no ready explanation. 

Academically the theory is plausible, but when confronted with the great mass 
of material and information made available by the Agora Excavations, it cannot stand. 
In all fairness to Svoronos, however, it must be remembered that the data provided 
by the past ten years of research were not at his command. 

In working with the Agora specimens the first suspicious eircumstance was the 
comparatively large number of coins involved. Of the types assigned by Svoronos 
to the cleruchies of Skiathos, Peparethos, and Eleusis, 193 pieces have appeared in 
the Excavations. The proportions too are significant: 3 are from Eleusis, 42 from 
Skiathos, and 148 from Peparethos. These 193 coins were presumably struck between 
the years 255 and 229 B.c., most of them at a fairly remote part of the Athenian Empire. 
The figures in themselves have little value, but the disproportionate amount of cleruchy 
money in relation to the minting period can be better realized when one notes that 
all foreign mints, operating from the fifth century before Christ to the third century 
after Christ, have contributed only 688 coins to the Agora collection. And these mints 


6 The commonly accepted theory is that eleruchs sent out from Athens on colonizing mIssIons 
retained their privileges as Athenian eitizens and, although subject to general Athenian control, were 
allowed to exercise a certain amount of autonomy in internal affairs (P. Foucart, “ Memoire sur les 
colonies atheniennes au einquieme et au quatrieme siecle,” Memoires de !’ Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, Ist series, IX, 1878, pp. 360-380). They probably possessed a modihed money 
right, extending only to bronze, and their currency indicated by its lettering the allegiance owed to 
the mother city, while the devices reflected the native traditions and cults. 

? B.M.C., Thessaly to Aetolia, pl. XI, nos. 14-16, 19. 
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include those of Corinth, Sieyon, Boeotia, Salamis, and Megara—all important sites 
closely bound geographically and commercially with Athens. Even if one teels that 
the peculiar relationship between mother and daughter cities, perhaps entailing a 
“ most-favored "” clause in commercial transactions, would sufficiently explain the great 
preponderance of cleruchy issues in Athens, there are two other perplexing features. 
First one finds very little cleruchy money from Eleusis which was close to Athens 
and might, therefore, be assumed to have been especially dependent upon her in com- 
mercial and financial matters, whereas the remote Peparethos is represented by 148 
pieces. Then, it is by no means certain that Peparethos, Skiathos, and Eleusis ever 
actually had a cleruchy status, but assuming that relationship to have been true, they 
were not the only dependencies which Athens possessed. Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros 
were settlements of equal or greater importance than Skiathos and Peparethos.” More- 
over, they are known to have minted as cleruchies, but none of that money has been 
found in the Agora.” 

Setting aside for the moment the question of proportions, there is little historicai 
justification for the assumption that the places mentioned were Athenian dependencies 
between 255 and 229 B.c. The cleruchy system, as applied by Athens to those lands which 
she had annexed by conquest or by peaceful penetration, reached its height in the 
second half of the fifth century ».c. During that period, Athens began to capitalize 
on her dominant position in Greek affairs by securing strategic sites in the Aegean 
which were to serve as outposts of empire. These sites were- settled by Athenian 
citizens who kept up close afhliations with the mother city. In the fourth century the 
same process of colonization continued, and we have fairly accurate knowledge of what 
places were cleruchies at that time.'” With the third century, however, the records fail, 
and one must determine to what extent the Athenian Empire survived Macedonian 
intervention in the light of the history of Athens and of those places which Svoronos 
calls cleruchies. 


° Compare the relative tribute assessments in the fifth century (Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, 
The Atheman Tribute Lists). The average amount paid by Peparethos was 3 talents (pp. 372-3) ; 
by Skiathos 10 minas (pp. 408-9) ; by Imbros 1 talent (pp. 292-3); by Myrina 11% talents (pp. 
348-9) ; and by Hephaestia 3 talents (pp. 280-1). 

’In the Agora collection there is no money of Skyros from any period. From Imbros there 
are 8 autonomous coins (1-6, E. Babelon, Traite des monnaies grecques et romaines, II, 4, p. 1011, 
no. 1614; 7-8, ibid., p. 1010, no. 1610). Hephaestia on Lemnos is not represented, but Myrina has 
contributed 46 pieces, all of the same type and all marked MYPI. Because of their resemblance to 
late fourth century Athenian money, these coins are probably to be attributed to the period after 
307, following the restoration of the island to Athens by Demetrios (McClean, II, pl. 151, no. 15). 
Peparethos has one autonomous speceimen in the collection (similar to B.M.C., Tihessalı, D5>3. 
no. 5). These proportions for the independent issues are roughly what one would expect for the 
cleruchy money as well. 

1%G. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde, pp. 1271-1279 (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 
IV,T') and Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyelopädie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, s. v. KANpODXoL, 
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After the Chremonidean War Athens was severely punished. In all probability 
she lost the right of coinage, which meant that not only her political but also her 
commercial supremacy was threatened. Without doubt her foreign possessions were 
taken from her. However, some years later, ca. 256/5, Athens for good behavior was 
treated more generously by Antigonos, who could never entirely free himself from his 
infatuation for the ancient city. The Macedonian garrison was removed and Athens 
was allowed once more to manage her internal affairs. One may assume that this 
included the right to issue money, at least in bronze, but that it included the restoration 
of her overseas interests seems more dubious. While the Peiraeus, Salamis, and the 
frontier forts were still oceupied by Macedonian troops, Athens was in no position to 
pursue an independent foreign policy. Nor could Macedon, involved in quarrels with 
the Achaean League and unsettled by internal dissensions, be expected to relax her 
grip upon the strategic sites which she had acquired." 

The third century history of Eleusis, Skiathos, and Peparethos must also mainly 
rest upon conjeeture. Eleusis lay so close to Athens that she could with difheulty have 
escaped complete domination by the more powerful city. In all likelihood, her de- 
pendent state was as pronounced in the third century as it undoubtedly was in the 
fourth. At only four periods in her existence,'” and then only for a limited number 
of years in each case, had Eleusis maintained her independence, so that on grounds 
of historical probability Svoronos cannot be disputed when he claims that Eleusis was 
under Athenian control during the mid-third century B.cC. 


The situation of Peparethos and Skiathos is quite different. The two islands must 
be considered as a unit since they are separated by a channel only 7 kilometers wide 
and could scarcely have possessed different histories. A glance at the map will sufhice 
to show the importance of their position. As the dominant members of a small group 
of islands off the coast of Thessaly, they command the approach to the Pagasaean Gulf 
and to the Euboean inland sea. Moreover, they, together with Skyros, provide the 
only safe anchorages on the harborless east coast of Thessaly and Euboea, so that all 
sea commerce along the trade routes between Macedonia and Greece would have been 
charted past them. The excellent harbors of Skiathos have sheltered fleets from the 
time of Xerxes to the War of 1897, while the more fertile Peparethos served as a 


ıı W, S, Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 182 ff. In Greek Imperialism the same author sug- 
gests (p. 233) that in 242/1 at the conclusion of peace with the Achaean League Antigonos held 
various cities in the Peloponnese, Athens, Euboea, and the Cyclades, as well seemingly as Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros, the colonies of Athens. (The oceupation of Skiathos and Peparethos would 
be even more likely.) 

12 According to Ferguson (Hell. Athens, p. 145, note 4) the only possible years of Eleusinian 
independence were: 318/7 ; 304, while Cassander was besieging Athens; 296-288, from the capture 
of Eleusis by Demetrios to the attack of Demochares in 289/8; and during the Chremonidean War. 
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eranary, and the two together, complementing each other in such fashion, made a 
valuable prize for any power. 

Historically the two islands can be linked with Skyros, some 40 miles distant, 
which is a helpful fact since more is known about the latter island during the third 
century than about Skiathos and Peparethos. Skyros, in fact, enjoyed a special ad- 
vantage in her situation athwart two trade routes: one leading from mainland Greece 
to Skyros, Lemnos, Imbros, and finally the Bosporus and the Black Sea; the other 
from Southern Greece and Asia Minor via Skyros again to the Magnesian islands 
and thence to Macedonia and Thrace. Just as Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros are often 
erouped together, so Skyros, Peparethos, and Skiathos can be considered as a geo- 
graphical unit. 

In the fifth and fourth centuries Peparethos and Skiathos were members of the 
two Attic Sea Leagues. That Peparethos at least was a fairly important member is 
shown by the relatively high tribute that she paid '' and by the fact that she minted 
autonomous silver.'” At the end of the fourth century, however, the island was devas- 
tated by Philip II and as a result fell into Macedonian hands and never completely 
recovered the earlier prosperity. From the end of the fourth to the end of the third 
century there is a historical lacuna, which can be bridged at least tentatively from 
the histories of neighboring islands. We know that Lemnos, Imbros, and probably 
Skyros were captured by Lysimachos in 287 /6 B.c., but not restored to Athens. About 
281 Seleukos occupied them and may or may not (according to varying accounts) have 
given them back to their rightful owner. However, after the Chremonidean War any 
islands which may have remained in Athenian possession were certainly taken over 
by Macedonia. It is hard to imagine that this situation was changed prior to 229 B.C., 
since the islands, especially Peparethos and Skiathos, which lay so close to the Thes- 
salian coast, would be a dangerous threat to Macedonia in unfriendly or weak hands. 
It is possible that ın 229 Antigonos Doson, who was on friendly terms with Athens, 
restored her colonies.” Yet a few years later, 209/8 B.c., Peparethos was used by 
Philip V asa base against Attalos, and it was laid waste by him in his retreat, so that 
it might not be used by the Pergamene ruler. In the succeeding centuries, the Mag- 
nesian islands became Roman, then independent, Mithridatic, Roman again, and finally 
Athenian by the gift of M. Antonius in 42 2.c. 


'® The material on Skiathos and Peparethos is summarized from C. Fredrich, “ Skiathos und 
Peparethos,”” Ath. Mitt, XXXI, 1906, pp. 99-128; A. Philippson, “ Beiträge zur Kenntnis der 
griechischen Inselwelt,” in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Ergänzungsheft 134, 1901, pp. 124-134; and 
Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Peparethos. The details on Skyros are from P. Graindor, Histoire de 
File de Skyros jusquen 1538. For Lemnos and Imbros see S. Shebelew, “ Zur Geschichte von 
Lemnos,” Klio, II, 1902, pp. 36-44, and Inscriptiones Graecae, XII, 8, pp. 3-5. 

2 See note 2. "#B. V. Head, Historia Numorum?, pp. 312-313. 

'®* A decree of the cleruchs at Hephaestia (/.G., II’, 1223), previousiy dated ca. 220 ».c., had 
been cited as proof of such restoration. However, it seenis fairly certain (Shebelew, loc. cit., p. #5) 
that the inscription should be dated after 166 n2.c. 
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In the known history of Peparethos and Skiathos, as in that of Athens herself, 
there is no definite proof for or against an organized and functionine Athenian settle- 
ment of the mid-third century. One can only repeat that the general nature of the 
foreign situation at the time would suggest that Athens was not in a position to assert 
her claims to island possessions. What empire she retained was hers on sufferance 
of Seleukos, or Antigonos, or Ptolemy, who were all more concerned with safe- 
guarding their own interests than in advancing the rights of Athens. In this respect 
the action of Lysimachos is eloquent. In 287 he had expelled the garrison of Demetrios 
from Lemnos and Imbros, but instead of returning the ıslands to Athens, he took them 
under protective custody, explaining that he was guarding them for the Athenians. 

Svoronos’ attribution of the coins to Athenian cleruchs implies a greater freedom 
of action on the part of Hellenistic Athens than she actually possessed. In her sub- 
servience to and dependence upon foreign powers there was no opportunity for the 
development of colonial stability or the fostering of a close and permanent relationship 
with distant possessions, even assuming that such possessions were nominally under 
her control. And without such stability a cleruchy coinage is improbable. What money 
Lemnos, Skyros, Skiathos, and Peparethos used in the third century when they were 
being shunted from one power to another must have been the issues of successive 
conquerors.' 

It may be that the coinage has been misdated and that it is cleruchy money of a 
different period. Following the restoration of Lemmnos, Imbros, Skyros, and Delos 
to Athens in the early second century B.c., there would have been an opportunity for 
the development of close colonial ties under the favor and protection of Rome. One 
might assume that Skiathos and Peparethos were included in the territorial gift, 
although not specifically mentioned. If so, conditions would have been favorable for 
the emission of colonial money on their part. From this period must date the Delos 
coins and also in all probability the known cleruchy issues of Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Skvros. But even a more historically acceptable date would not explain the great 
abundance and baffing proportions of the money in the Agora.” 


17 The money found on Skiathos and Skyros, insofar as it has been recorded, is of interest ın 
connection with the history of the two islands. A. Wace (Ath. Mitt., XXXT, 1906, p- 103, note 1) 
savs that on Skiathos he saw Attie tetradrachmas of the late fifth century, Macedonian copper of 
Antigonos Gonatas, Ptolemaic copper, Rhodian drachmas of the third an, and auanUncH 
copper. On Skyros, according to Fredrich (Ath. Mitt., XXX, 1906, D2 278, note a I, wet 
copper pieces of Demetrios II, Lysimachos, and Athenian New ‚Style of the ls second century, 
as well as later Roman and 3yzantine money. Lemnos (Ath. Mitt, xx, 1906, p. 250, note 1) 
had autonomous bronze, fractional issues of the New Style, an Eleusis com marked A OE, and 
Athenian Imperial money. These are only chance finds not the results of scientific excavation, but 
it is interesting to note not only the diversity of the coinage but also the absence of Athenian money 
between the late fifth and the late second centuries. 

18 One other possibility should be mentioned, namely that the cleruchies struck money not 
thev were under Athenian domination but during periods of separation. At such times they wou 
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If then there is grave reason to doubt that our six series of bronze money belong 
to Eleusis, Skiathos, and Peparethos, to what mint or mints should they be assıgned ? 
E. T. Newell in The Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes (pp. 152-3) has a pertinent 
statement: “ In the science of ancient numismatics it has proved a moderately safe 
rule to follow that bronze coins are seldom found at any great distance from their 
original place of mintage. Therefore, if the greater proportion of find-spots of any 
one type of coin should consistently point to one particular district, it is practically 
certain that the coins in question must once have been struck and eirculated in that 
Place 

Large numbers of these coins have been found in the Agora; they are marked 
A © E; their fabric and general appearance are strikingly similar to New Style 
bronze. All of which would suggest that they come from the Athenian mint at the 
period in which it was issuing New Style money. The only difheulties in such an 
attribution are the use of certain non-Athenian types on the coinage and, ın one case, 
the introduction of a small denomination (Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 43-50), an unusual 
size for this New Style period. Still it would seem easier to seek an explanation for 
these variations than to explain away the Athenian connections. Having found the 
case for the cleruchies far from convincing, let us see whether a better one can be made 
out Tor the mint of Athens. 

Before discussing the types individually in their relationship to New Style money, 
it might be well to summarize briefly the state of present knowledge regarding that 
long and interesting series of Athenian coinage. The chief problem involved is that 
of dating the individual issues. Various attempts have been made to work out a 
chronological system for the silver on the grounds of prosopography,' of style,” and 
finally of matched dies.” The first criterion is sound enough when the mint magistrates 
are well-known historical figures, such as Mithridates Eupator, Antiochus IV, or 
Aristion, but in the case of names like Demetrios or Themistokles, which are of 
frequent occurrence in Athenian records, there are many possibilities of error. An 
arrangement on the ground of style, such as that of Svoronos, is an advance in 
accuracy since, as Head points out (Hıst. Num.’, p. 387) in the Athenian New Style 


have kept alive their allegiance to the mother city in this fashion (Busolt, Gr. Staatsk., 2nd ed., 
p- 1277). However, it seems as improbable that Peparethos and Skiathos were independent from 
255 to 229 B.c. as it does to imagine Antigonos or Ptolemy sanctioning the striking of money which 
would perpetuate a feeling of fidelity to another power. 

" J. Kirchner (Zeitschrift für Numismatik, XXI, 1898, pp. 74-105) and J. Sundwall (“ Unter- 
suchungen über die attischen Münzen des neueren Stiles ” in the Finska Vetenskaps-Societetens 
Förhandlingar, XLIX, 1906-1907, and L, 1907-1908) followed by Head in Hist. Num.2, pp. 380 ff. 

°° Svoronos in the Tresor (pls. 33 to 78). This arrangement is presumably by style and fabric. 

”"M. L. Kambanis in Arethuse, V, 1928, pp. 121-135, and the Bulletin de correspondance 
hellenique, LVI, 1932, pp. 37-59; LVIII, 1934, pp. 101-137 ,.LIX, 1935, pp. 101-120; LX, 1936, 
pp. 101-117; LXII, 1938, pp. 60-85. 
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“ from first to last there is a steady and continuous deterioration in style and change 
in fabrie.” It is only necessary to compare the hard-set features of Athena on the 
series of Diokles (Svoronos, pl. 71) with the clear fresh youthful type of Antiochus 
(Svoronos, pl. 44) to realize that these stylistic changes are valuable indications of 
date. They are more important, however, in determining general classifications like 
good, bad, and fair than in arranging the series in absolute chronological order. 

The only really indisputable system is that of Kambanis, namely by comparison 
of dies. Kambanis discovered that although the reverse dies, by which magisterial 
responsibility was fixed, were carefully destroyed by the outeoinge ofhcials, the same 
was not true ot the obverse dies, which had no identifying characteristics and there- 
fore could be used over and over again until they were worn out. The average life 
of such a die Kambanis computes at approximately three to five months, and he shows 
conclusively that the same obverse die not only was used for successive months of the 
same minting year but was carried over from one year to the next. In this way one 
has absolute proof of the succession of any two series which in their final and initial 
phases are bound together by the same obverse die. 

Ultimately it should be possible to arrange all of the New Style silver in this 
fashion. At the present incomplete stage of Kambanis’ research, only a handful of 


2) 


series have been grouped together,” and they cannot be precisely dated unless one 
issue can be attached to a definite historical figure or event, in which case, of course, 
the whole group swings into line. Otherwise we are compelled to rely upon considera- 
tions of style supplemented by prosopography.” 

About the bronze, with which we are chiefly concerned, there ıs even less in- 
formation. It cannot be arranged by die sequences; only by its style and by its 
correlation with datable silver issues can one hope to determine its chronology. Mrs. 
Shear in Hesperia (II, 1933, pp. 255-261 and pl. VII) presents a clear picture of the 
relationship between bronze and silver denominations as reflected in the simultaneous 
use of the same type or symbol. For example, there can be no doubt that the star 


22 The following related series are presented in Arethuse (V, 1928, pp. 121-155 and rne 2.07, 
articles of 1932, 1934, and 1938. In linking them Kambanis takes cognizance not only of duplicate 
dies but of ateliers functioning at the same time and of the reappearance on successive series of the 
same third magistrate. 


\ ABPOATSI-AIOTE | ANTIOXOS-NIKOT De 

) AIONYSI-AIONYSI }) ANTIOXO3-KAPAIXOX% mer = Bu EWR 
FR AAMON-ZQSIKPATHN 

) KTHSI-EYMA Ve ne nern EYMHAOS-KAAAIDON 

) AHMH-IEPQ ) EENOKAHS-APMOSZENON HPARARTAHSSENKAHS 

| ( NIKHTHS-AIONYZIOY ) ANAPEAS-XAPINAYTH*S 
) APISTIOQN-$IAQN IKESIOS-AXKAHIITAAHN 

EEE RE TIMOSTPATOS-IIONHN 

ge ene TAHS AM®IKPATHS-EIISTPATOX 


AQSI®OEOIS-XAPIAZ 
3 That the stylistic arrangement is the more accurate of the two is proved by the fact that 
Kambanis’ groupings are closely paralleled in many cases by Svoronos’ sequence of plates. 
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between crescents found on bronze money and also on the silver series inscribed 
BASIAE MIOPAAATHS-APISTION dates them both alike in the year 87/6, at the 
time when the influence of the Pontie king and his partisan Aristion was paramount 
in Athens. 

However, in many cases where the bronze can be related to the silver, the latter 
is not definitely datable and one is thrown back upon stylistie considerations. That 
these apply to the bronze as well as to the silver is evident from a comparison of coins 
such as nos. 19-20 on plate 81 of Svoronos with nos. 38-42 on plate 79. The fabric, 
too, differs radically with various pieces. So the specimens which are of superior style 
are composed of good quality bronze, light in appearance and with the same tendency 
to flake away when exposed to adverse burial conditions that one finds in third cen- 
tury Athenian bronze. On the contrary the Nans of the coins which are of inferior 
style are solid, thick and dark in color, more nearly comparable with those struck in 
Imperial times. Coins which may be given a more or less definite date ” amply con- 
firm the stylistic and textural development outlined above. As in the case of the silver, 
the designations of g00d, fair, and poor have only a general application ; within these 
categories it is not so easy to make any progressive arrangement of the series. 

In attempting to link the “ cleruchy ” issues with New Style money, we must 
depend upon style and fabric as one basis of comparison. Another will be provided 
by chemical analysis,” since many examples of New Style and of “ cleruchy ” bronze 
have been studied in the laboratory and a correspondence in their alloys should 
strengthen the case for the Athenian mint. One may hope for additional information 
from topography when the coins come from significant deposits in the Agora, and 
finally history, prosopography, and die sequences may furnish useful clues. 


25 


A study of the “ cleruchy ” ıssues from all these angles should prove conclusively 
whether or not they are New Style bronze. If, as I believe, they are to be included in 
that category and if they can be given a definite date, our knowledge of that numis- 
matic series will have been advanced. And it is undoubtedly true that in the final 
resolution of the chronological order of the New Style currency the bronze issues. 
as well as the silver, have a definite contribution to make. 


°*“ Nos. 1-16 on plate 81 of Svoronos (late third or early second century) ; nos. 45-48 on plate 81 
(87/6 B.c.) ; and nos. 38-42 on plate 79 (time of Augustus). See Plate I, Nos. 9-11 for New Style 
money of early, middle, and late date. Ä 

”E. R. Caley, The Composition of Ancient Greek Bronze Coins. The statistics for Athenian 
money have been assembled in Appendix I, and there one can clearly see the continual deterioration 
in metallic content from the coins of the fourth century to those of the Imperial period. This is 
especially apparent in the use of increasingly great amounts of lead, an economy measure which may 
have been caused by financial or commercial diffieulties (Caley, op. cit., pp. 186 12), 
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> BrRUSIS” 


Ob. Head of Athena r. with cerested Corinthian 


Re. A © E Demeter in long chiton standing r., 
helmet; border of dots. 


holding torch with both hands; ın front, 
kerchnos; all in wreath. 


Plate J, No. 1; Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 13-14. 


This issue bears the closest surface resemblance to New Style bronze. It has the 
Athena-head obverseand A © E on the reverse; its general appearance is very similar 
to that of New Style money; and its use of an Eleusinian type, which would seem 
to be Svoronos’ only reason for assiening it to that mint, is duplicated in 23 other 
series of the New Style coinage. Finally, as in the case of other New Style bronze, 
the type can be linked with that of a silver issue. 

The coins are not well preserved on the whole, but it seems fairly certain that the 
figure represented on the reverse is Demeter holding a long torch.”" The portrayal 
of an Eleusinian goddess with a torch or torches occurs on several New Style issues,” 
but the only exact duplication of our figure, as regards pose and dress, is found on 
the series of AETKIOS-ANTIKPATHY (Svoronos, pl. 73, nos. 14-15). There two 
figures are placed side by side, the one at the right a draped goddess with a torch 
and the one at the left a figure in short chiton holding two torches and hastening left. 

Evidence that this is the right silver prototype for our coins is provided by a 
bronze half-unit (Svoronos, pl. 81, nos. 53-56) on which the running Artemis or 
Kore is very similar in appearance to the left-hand figure on the AETKIO2-ANTI- 
KPATHX money. In his plates Svoronos, presumably on grounds of style, has asso- 
ciated the bronze half-unit with this particular silver issue. The fractional piece has, 
however, been linked with no corresponding bronze unit, which is an unusual con- 
dition. It seems to me almost certain that it should be connected with our Demeter 
coins, the latter types having been minted as the larger denominations for the Artemis 
or Kore pieces. The two together reproduce very accurately the complete silver 
representation and they are, moreover, closely bound by a similarity of style (compare 
nos. 53-56 of pl. 81 with nos. 13-14 of pl. 25), most significantly expressed by the 
use on both obverses of a crested Corinthian helmet for Athena’s headdress. The 
Promachos helmet is ordinarily found on New Style bronze in association with a 
Zeus reverse, rarely with other types. Its appearance here is another link between 


2° For this type of torch with clearly defined flames, compare the one which is carried by Kore 
in the illustration on plate 12’ of the J.1.A.N., IV, 1901. 

>? HANOKAHS-AHOAAQNIOS (Svoronos, pl. 61); XAPINAYTH2-APISTEAY (Pl26L)5 
ANAPEAS-XAPINAYTHZ (pl. 62) ; AM®ITAZ-OINOGIAON (pl. 70). That the association is on the 
basis of the female figure rather than of the kerchnos, which is placed in the right field, would seem 
indicated by the fact that the kerchnos symbol is reproduced on two other bronze issues (pl. 79, 
no. 35, and pl. 81, nos. 22-24). 
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the two denominations, both of which are, I believe, to be related to the silver of 
AETKIO3S-ANTIKPATH2. 

In attempting to date the bronze money, there is no assistance to be gained from 
topography, as none of the three Agora specimens was taken from datable Allling. 
The only closed deposit, to the best of my knowledge, in which such types have been 
found is a pot burial of AR coins in the cellar of a house on the North Slope of the 
Acropolis.”“ Unfortunately the components of the hoard are incompletely described, 
so that one cannot reach any definite conclusions as to the date of its burial, but it is 
interesting to note that along with 34 coins of undoubted New Style mintage, there 
are also three of our “ Eleusis ” pieces, two of “ Peparethos ” with the Dionysos and 
Zeus heads, and one of “ Skiathos.” In view of the relative smallness of the hoard 
it is thoroughly incredible that it should include six “ cleruchy ” coins, representing 
three different proveniences. Thus the group provides additional indication of 
Athenian origin for the so-called “ cleruchy ” types. 

Chemical analysis shows the following composition for one of the Demeter types: 
Cu 80.48, Sn 8.74, Pb 10.45 (Caley, op. eit.,p._52, table IX, no. 10) Ti these pro 
portions are compared with those of other Athenian coins as outlined in Appendix I, 
it is apparent that the alloy of our type resembles that of New Style money. It is 
somewhat better in quality than the BASIAE MI®OPAAATH2-APISTION bronze of 
86 2.c., but on the whole is inferior to most New Style issues insofar as the series 
have been analyzed. In confirmation of the metallic evidence, the-fabric of the Agora 
pieces would certainly justify a grouping in the median period of the New Style money, 
faıirly close to the Mithridatic issue. 

It is no easier to arrive at a definite date by means of the silver prototype. Money 
of AETKIO-ANTIKPATH3 is not found in hoards laid away at the time of Sulla,”” 
which would apparently place it after 86 B.c. On the other hand this is a relatively 
minor issue, which fact may explain its absence from the hoards. Leukios is known 
in Attic prosopography. An individual of that name was archon in 59/8 2.c.,° and 
it is on the assumption that the same man served as mint magistrate that Head places 
the silver issue at about that time (Hıst. Num., p. 387). The date is rather late. 
The evidence of the style of the silver coins and also of the fabric, style, and chemical 
analysis of the bronze would suggest a period nearer 86 B.c. Antikrates, the second 
magistrate, may be identical with a priest of Apollo at Delos in the archonship of 
Medeios (101/100 ».c.) and with the polemarch of 96/5 2.c.”" If an early first cen- 
tury date is correct for our coins, the mint magistrate Leukios may be the father of 


”® 5. P. Noe, A Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards (N.N. and M., no. 78), Hoard no. 102. 

” Appendix II. 

»W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 280. The archon dates used throughout the article 
are based on Dinsmoor unless otherwise noted. 

»1 J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 1082. 
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the mid-century archon, perhaps Leukios of Marathon mentioned in a dedicatory 
inscription of the first century B.c.”” j 

In studying the silver issue, it was noted that another series, that of AIIOAHEZIS- 
ATZANAPOX% (Svoronos, pl. 70, nos. 13-14), is of very similar style. The obverse 
dies, if not identical, are certainly so close in workmanship as to be interpretable as 
model and copy. At first glance the new coins of Apolexis and Lysander do not help 
greatly; they are pieces of another relatively minor issue, and are also not found in 
the hoards of Delos, etc. Yet the name Lysander may be connected with two other 
series (those of ATXANAPOX-OINODIAOX and AM®IAZ-OINODIAON) which, be- 
cause of similarity of style, repeated use of Eleusinian symbols and intertwining of 
magistrates’ names, may possibly be more or less contemporary with the AIIOAHEII- 
ATZANAPOX and AETKIOS-ANTIKPATHY issues. Stylistically the two latter issues 
would seem slightly later in date and, in fact, the ATSANAPO2-OINO®IAOZ and 
AM®IAS-OINO@IAOX types are found in pre-Sullan hoards.” 

OINO®IAOX AM®IOT is probably the man listed as Baoıkevs in an inscription 
now dated in 88/7 (1.G., II’, 1714= Dow, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 144-146). 
Amphias, serving with him as mint magistrate, may be either his father or a brother. 
There is a AT£ANAPOXS ATIIOAHZIAOX who is archon in 52/1 B.c. and who might 
be the son of our Apolexis, the ephebe of 117/6 and mint magistrate with his brother 
Lysander ca. 88 2.c., according to Kirchner (P.A., 9294). The stylistic afhnity 
between the two series of Oinophilos, one issued with Amphias and one with Lysander, 
makes it impossible to consider that we have here two different men. Whether both 
Lysanders were mint magistrates, one offieiating before Sulla and one about the mid- 
first century, cannot be finally known, although I should be inclined to think that the 
style of the AHOAHZIS-ATXANAPOX issue, and therefore of the AETKIO3-ANTI- 
KPATHS one, which concerns us most directly, should not be placed so late." Rather, 
the same Lysander may be considered to have held the mint oflice twice, once before 
86 with Oinophilos and again slightly later with his brother Apolexis. 

One finds, then, that the Demeter coins are fairly close to the Mithridates issue 
in fabric, chemical analysis, and style. The silver issue has some association with 
mint magistrates of early first century date, but is not found in hoards buried in 


22.1.6,,.112,4710. 

33 Although both AM®IAS-OINOPIAOZ pieces occur in the hoard which is open to suspicion 
(see Appendix II), a AYXANAPO2-OINO®IAO! type was found with nine other coins of undoubted 
pre-Sullan date “ dans un cachette sous un mur ” of a Delian house (J.I.A.N., XV, 1913, pp. 40-41). 
Another AYEANAPOS-OINO®IAON coin found on Delos cannot be associated with a definite buriai 
date (J.I.A.N., X, 1907, p. 212). 

# They are not inferior in style to the specimens of EENOKAHS-APMOEZENOX (Svoronos, 
pls. 76-77), which were issued before Sulla, and certainly they are much earlier than degenerate 
types like those of pl. 71, nos. 19-20 and 30-32 which, as will be shown later, are probably close to 
the Imperial period. 
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Sullan times. Both silver and bronze are scanty issues. A suggested date which takes 
all of these factors into consideration would be shortly after 86 B.c., interpreting the 
money as among the first products of the post-Sullan mint. That there was a tem- 
porary cessation of coinage in 86 ».c. is probable, but it is unlikely that the inter- 
ruption was of long duration. Sulla was initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries in 
84 2.c. In the following year upon his return from Asia, the Athentans inaugurated 
a festival in his honor, the Sulleia,” which would assuredly indicate a reconciliation 
and a restoration of Athenian privileges. The festivities connected with his initiation 
or with his games would require currency, on which Eleusinian symbols might be 
fittingly impressed, but because of the poverty of the city the issue would be only a 
minor one. That it was under the control of Leukios, a mint magistrate with a Roman 
name, is indicative of the change from Mithridatic to Roman domination. 


SRIATHOST 


Ob. Gorgoneion Re. A © E Athena advancıng r. with aegis, 
helmet, and spear. 


Plate I, No. 2;; Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 22-28. 


The obverse of this type represents a decided innovation in the standard monetary 
practice. So unusual is it to find the Athena head removed from its place of honor 
that Svoronos’ attempt to disassociate the coins from the mint of Athens is fully under- 
standable. Even more truly than the “ Eleusis ”” money, these pieces will form a test 
case. If they can be proved conclusively to be Athenian bronze, then the other alien 
issues which will be discussed later may more easily be attributed to the same source. 

The burden of proof with money stamped A © E is not to show that it is 
Athenian but to prove it non-Athenian with good and sufficient grounds for such a 
theory. This Svoronos has failed to do. His case for Skiathos presumably rests upon 
the fact that at one time Skiathos may have been an Athenian dependency and that 
the Gorgoneion was a Skiathos device.” 

Although fourth century Skiathos had Athenian ties, there is every reason to 
doubt that between 255 and 229 ».c. the relationship between Athens and the Mag- 
nesian island was sufficiently strong to encourage a subsidiary coinage. Likewise the 
use of the Gorgoneion by Skiathos is not conclusive evidence for assigning our types 
to that mint. The value of the Medusa symbol for purposes of mint identification is 
somewhat invalidated by its widespread use as a coin type. Athens and Euboea in 


"S7.GC5 11710595822 Er Detbnerg lihscherreste, 90236. 

»# B.M.C., Thessaly, pl. XI, no. 19. Svoronos himself seems none too confident of his theory 
since he puts a question mark after Skiathos in his cleruchy list and also groups some of the bronze 
on the same plate as New Style silver of NIKHTHS-AIONYZIOX (pl. 66). 
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early times, the Peloponnese, Asıa Minor, Lesbos, the Pontic lands, and Macedonia 
are all distriets in which it was of common occurrence.” Skiathos did use the Gor- 
goneion, but so did Athens; indeed it was one of the two official coats-of-arms of the 
latter city. As such it was stamped on dicast tickets and was even set up in a prominent 
place on the Acropolis itself to ward off evil from the Athenian citadel.'“ 

Athens had as good a claim to our obverse type as did Skiathos. The reverse 
type, Athena advancing r. with a spear and aegis, is almost identical with representa- 
tions 01 the goddess used on undisputed New Style currency (Svoronos, pl. 80, nos. 
29-35) and carried over into the Imperial period (ibid., pl. 84, nos. 31-35). Finally 
there is the clear and unqualified lettering, A © E, to mark the money as Athenian. 

Even the most superficial comparison of these coins with other types of Athenian 
money indicates their close relationship with New Style bronze. So nearly identical 
is the fabric and size of the ‘“ Skiathos” flan with that of certain New Style pieces 
that, given complete obliteration of the impressed types, it would be almost impossible 
to distinguish between them. This striking rapprochement of fabric and flan is over- 
looked or disregarded by Svoronos when he separates the “ Skiathos ” type from the 
New Style money because of the former’s unusual devices. 

The Gorgoneion coins are most similar to the Mithridates issues of 87/6 B.c. 
The two types are stamped on dark flans of substantial and durable quality, free from 
the leaded appearance of a series like that with the cicada symbol (Svoronos, pl. 79, 
nos. 38-42) which Head places tentatively after 30 ».c. and which must certainly be 
near the end of the New Style era. 

Apart from the similarities of fabric the “ Skiathos ” issues and those of 
Mithridates are linked in striking fashion by the results of metallic analysis.” 


Cu Sn eh 
“ Skiathos”...... FB 2) TERN) 13.83 
Mithridates bronze 7 7.56 1326 


(Star and crescents) 


This is a remarkably close correspondence in alloys. Of another group of coins 
showing similar relationship, Professor Caley remarks that “ such agreement in 
analytical results might reasonably be expected from different analysts working in- 
dependently on the same specimen of ancient bronze. Therefore, it seems possible that 


»7 Anson, Numismata Graeca, VI, pls. VIII-2. 

ss CT. Seltman, Athens, Its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion, p. 50. Pausanias 
(1,21; V, 12) saw on the wall facing the Theatre of Dionysos a gilded head of the Gorgon Medusa. 
This was set up in replacement of an earlier device by Antiochus IV, 175-164 ».c. (Clermont- 
Ganneau, Journal asiatique, 7th series, X, 1877, pp. 212-215). The same Antiochus served as 
Athenian mint magistrate (Svoronos, pl. 44) before his accession to the throne of Syria, but his 
term of office is too early to be connected with our Gorgoneion type. 

#9 Caley, op. cit., p. 41, table VI, no. 6; p. 52, table IX, no.'8, 
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these three coins may have been produced from the same batch of alloy.” '" Certainly 
one is justified in concluding that the “ Skiathos ” money and the New Style bronze 
with star and crescent symbol belong to the same minting period. 

From the excavation data the results are not so definite, although in a general 
way several interesting conclusions can be drawn. Of the 42 coins from the Agora, 
five come from deposits which are to some extent “ closed ” and datable. 


(1) This first provenience is a filling at the bottom of a great drain which dates 
from the second century B.c. The particular deposit in which one “ Skiathos ” coin 
was found had 80 identifiable pieces, ranging in time from the late fourth century 
through the New Style period. The great majority of the coins (52) were either 
Athenian New Style or Delos issues of the second and first centuries B.c. This span 
is too wide to be of great value, and a drain is never quite free from suspieion of 
intrusion, but it is to be noted that the predominant types accompanying the “ Skiathos ” 
piece are those of the New Style and of Delos. 

(2) Ina eistern of Section NN twelve coins were found in association with 
pottery that is consistently late first century B.c. In addition to the “ Skiathos ” 
specimen there were 4 early pieces (fourth and third centuries) ; 2 Eleusinian coins, 
one of which can with good reason be attributed to the same period as the pottery 
(Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 57-64) ; 2 Delian types which must have been struck after 
166 B.c.; and 3 New Style issues (one of late date; one of 87/6 ».c., Svoronos, pl. 81, 
nos. 45-48; and one of ca. 30 B.c., Svoronos, pl. 79, nos. 38-42). Evidence derived 
from the pottery and from the majority of the coins tends to substantiate a first cen- 
tury date for the “ Skiathos ” money. 

(3) Four coins were taken from a context in Section I dated between the middle 
ot. the first century B.C-and the middle or the hırst century arten Eh sa Onevwarsı 
“ Skiathos ” issue; the others were Athenian New Style (one dated 30 B.c., Svoronos, 
pl. 79, nos. 38-42 ; and one other, on grounds of style, in the late first century, Svoronos, 
pl. 80, nos. 29-32). 

(4) In Section I again a group of coins was uncovered close to stereo, in a 
context of the mid-Arst century after Christ: 1 “ Skiathos’”; 1 “ Peparethos ” 
(Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 36-42) ;6 New Style (3 of late date, Svoronos, pl. 80, nos. 1-7, 
29-32, and 37-40; 1.08 ca. 50 B.c., Svoronos, pl. 79, nos. 2931; and l’alter Oo Be, 
Svoronos, pl. 79, nos. 38-42) ; 1 Eleusis or Athens (Svoronos, pl. 104, nos. 38-45) : 
together with 3 Imperial (2 of the Augustan period and 1 of the second century after 
Christ). Save for the one late Imperial issue, which might represent an intrusion, 
the other datable coins all fall in the mid and late first century B.c. 

(5) A burned Alling in Section N’, over bedrock ceuttings for seats," produced 


ldap: 
zarte building, an Odeion, is probahly to be connected with Agrippa. This construction period 
would be admirably confirmed by the coins, although the burned fill in which they were found is 
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in 


»eoinssLl Skiathos,” 1 “ Peparethos ” (Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 29-32), 2 New Style 
(late on the evidence of fabric, Svoronos, pl. 80, nos. 29-34), and 1 Athenian Imperial 
of the Augustan era.'” The only dehinite date is that of the Imperial piece, but signifi- 
cantly the ““ Peparethos ” and “ Skiathos ” types are associated here with New Style 
money of late date. - 

The value of these groups is general rather than specific; nevertheless it is worth 
noting that in four cases out of five the context in which the “ Skiathos ” coins were 
discovered is dated in the first century »B.c. or slightly later, while the one earlier 
deposit, the drain, cannot be considered as completely untainted evidence. Time after 
time the ““ Skiathos ” money is connected with New Style pieces, especially with New 
Style of late date (star and crescent, advancing Athena, cicada types). One may safely 
assert that the topographical evidence points to a first-century date. 

The assigenment of the bronze coins to one definite year within the first century 
is made possible by information obtained from the corresponding silver tetradrachmas. 
It is obvious that the outstanding device on the “ Skiathos ” issue is not the advancing 
Athena which it shares with a “ Peparethos ” coin and with two New Style types. 
It is rather the Gorgoneion, a unique symbol on New Style bronze and one which is 
especially emphasized on this series by the prominent position it has been given as an 
obverse type. Among the silver tetradrachmas those minted by NIKHTH%-AIONTYIO2 
are stamped with a Gorgoneion, and if our bronze is to be linked with a silver series, 
it must be with this one.” 

Fortunately we have evidence regarding the NIKHTHS-AIONT2IOX money which 
enables us to date it with absolute accuracy. In the first place it is found in all the 
hoards buried about the time of the Mithridatic Wars (Appendix II), and it must, 
therefore, have been issued before 86 .c. Yet it cannot belong to a period much earlier 
than that date because in the Zarova and Halmyros hoards it is among the series which 
are in the best state of preservation and which are accordingly to be considered of 
latest emission. 

More important still, Kambanis, in studying the Halmyros hoard, discovered 
that the obverse dies from the last issues of NIKHTH%X-AIONT2IOX (those with M 
on the amphora beneath the owl) were used in many cases for the earliest tetra- 
drachmas of APISTION-®IAQN (those with A on the amphora). The same minting 
sequence is apparent in three or more ateliers * and in addition one third magistrate, 


‚1936, pp. 6-14, and IX, 1940, 


the result of the Herulian destruction of 267 A.D. (Hesperia, V 
f for his tentative conclusions 


pp. 304-5). I am indebted to H. A. Thompson of the Agora stal 
regarding the date of the building. 
+2 An interesting coincidence, 
deposit of the four different reverse representations of 
(Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 22-28, 29-32, and pl. 80, nos. 29-34). 
#3 Syoronos, pl. 66. 4 BC, LV1ll, 1934, p. 129. 


although it can be nothing more, is the occurrence in this one 
Athena advaneing with spear and aegis 
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APOMO(KAEIAHX)" by name, is shared by both series.” No more conclusive proof 
could be marshalled to link the two issues. 

The great value of an established connection between NIKHTH*-AIONT2IO2 
and APISTION-®IAQDN lies in the fact that the latter series is almost universally 
attributed to the year 88/7. In that year Aristion, returning from a successful visit 
to Mithridates with ample promises and Pontic troops to back them, was acclaimed 
by the Athenians and elected strategos with full powers. The money which he struck 
in unison with Philon was stamped with the drinking Pegasos, an unmistakeably 
Mithridatic symbol.” According to the archon lists” the year 88/7 was one of 
anarchy, during which the oligarchic power of Medeios (archon from 91 to 88 B.C. ) 
was overthrown and the pro-Mithridatic faction came into power. What more likely 
than a commemoration of the victory by the impressing of the party symbol on the 
coinage? In the following year a further step was taken and Aristion united his name 
with that of King Mithridates, using the latter’s official emblem, the star and crescents. 
We have, then, a very neat sequence of money: NIKHTH&-AIONT2IOS in 89/8, 
APISTIQN-®IAQN in 88/7, and BAZIAE MIOPAAATHIS-APISTION in 87/6, the last 
issue interrupted by the sack of Athens in March of 86 2.c.” 

The Gorgoneion may be interpreted as a Pontic symbol” indicating the rising 


» Possibly the ephebe of 119/8 (P.A., 4566). 

* Sundwall, Fin. Vet.-Soc. Förhandlingar, XLIX, 1906/7, pp. 51, 69.. Money of NIKHTH2- 
AIONYZIOX is assigned to ca. 125 by Sundwall (p. 52), that of APIZXTIQN-®IANN to 88/7 (p. 69). 

#7 B.M.C., Pontus, Paphlagomia, Bithyma, and the Kingdom of Bosporus, pl. VII. 

#2 Dinsmoor, Ärchons, p. 283; cf. Dow, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 145-146. 

*° Kambanis disagrees with this dating. He believes, of course, that the NIKHTHS-AIONY2IOX 
and APISTIQN-®IADN series are allied in time, but he separates them by some 28 years from the 
series of BASIAE MIGOPAAATHS-APISTINN. The first two issues have three magistrates, the last 
has only two, and Kambanis assumes that ca. 108/7 the double check replaced the triple (B.C.H., 
LVIII, 1934, pp. 127 ff., and LXII, 1938, pp. 7/1 ff.). The NIKHTH3-AIONYSIOS and APISTIQON- 
PIAQN tetradrachmas he dates ca. 114 B.c.; those of BAXIAE MIOPAAATHS-APISTION in 87/6, 
at which time he assumes that Aristion is holding office for a second term. Historically the separa- 
tion of the Aristion issues is indefensible, and when one finds them both described as “ stempel- 
frisch ” in a hoard which must have been laid down in 86 2.c., it is impossible to believe that they 
were minted some thirty years apart. j 

Kambanis’ arbitrary division of the New Style series according to the number of magistrates 
in control of the money is a logical one, yet his insistence on it involves him in numerous difficulties. 
(See Appendix II, note 96.) It requires less twisting of the evidence simply to note that the period 
between 103 and 86 B.c. was not guided by logie and that at a time when archons were breaking 
precedents by second and third terms, one could scarcely be surprised at a fluctuating system of 
monetary control. 

°° Waddington, Babelon, Reinach, Recueil general des monnaies grecques d’Asie Mineure, I, 1, 
p- 8. The Pontic kings used the star and crescent as the hall mark of their dynasty from Mithridates 
III on. Mithridates IV used the device of Perseus holding the head of Medusa, Perseus being the 
legendary ancestor of the Persians from whom the Mithridatie house was descended. Mithridates 
Eupator employed a Pegasos, the horse born from the blood of the Gorgon killed by Perseus. 

It is barely possible that two tiny gold coins described by Svoronos BEN. XX121927 
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influence of that faction, or it may have been simply intended as a revival of an old 
familiar Athenian device." Whatever the reason for its choice, there can be no doubt 
that it marks one of the few absolutely datable series of New Style silver and bronze, 
a series assignable to the year 89/8 on the multiple evidence of style, history, chemistry, 
excavation data, and matched dies. 


ERBARNEROS 
Unit 
Ob. Head of youthful Dionysos r., ivy-crowned; Re. A © E Athena advancing r., carrying aegis 
border of dots. and spear. u 
Plate I, No. 3; Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 29232. 
Half-Unit 
Ob. Head of youthful Dionysos r., ivy-crowned ; Re. A © E Kantharos. 
border of dots. 
Plate I, No. 4; Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 33-35. 


The “ Peparethos ” money, like that of “ Skiathos,” is almost indistinguishable 
in fabrie and lettering from New Style currency. Moreover, 148 coins have been 
found in the Athenian Agora, usually in close conjunction with New Style money. 
The devices, although admittedly deviating from ordinary Athenian forms, are not 
bound any more closely to Peparethos than to any other site where the worship of 
Dionysos was especially prevalent.”” In balancing the sum of the evidence it seems 
as though considerations of fabric, lettering, and find-spots should weigh more heavily 
than the fact that the Athenian mint has made use of some alien obverse and reverse 
types,” for which aberration there may have been historical reasons. 

There are four distinet groups of coins assigned by Svoronos to Peparethos, and 
all are found in the Agora.” They divide into two separate issues, each with a standard 


pp. 147 ff.) as having a Gorgoneion on the obverse and an owl on the reverse may be reflections 
of the monetary exhaustion of 86 ».c., when the blockade of Sulla cut off the silver supply and, as 
in times past, the temple treasures were melted down to tide over the emergency. If these two coins 
are to be related to the Mithridatic gold current at the time, then we have an interesting recurrence 
on gold, silver, and bronze of the Gorgoneion device and almost definite proof that it was intended 
to have a Mithridatic application. 

51 The Gorgoneion may be connected with pro-Mithridatic sentiments on the part of Niketes 
and Dionysios who, taking office during the last archonship of Medeios, could only express their 
partisanship by the choice of a symbol which was Mithridatic but which was also capable of an 
Athenian interpretation. 

52 Andros, among other places, has as good a claim to them as Peparethos (B.M.C., Crete and 
the Aegean Islands, pl. XX). 

53 Two reverse types, the advancing Athena and the tiny head of that goddess (Svoronos, pl. 25, 
nos. 29-32, 43-50) cannot be called alien, and significantly enough the former type is used on pieces 
of certain New Style mintage and also on the “ Skiathos ” coins which too are New Style. 

5+ Dionysos and advancing Athena (15 pieces); Dionysos and kantharos (13); Zeus and 
Dionysos heads (91) ; Dionysos and Athena heads (29). 
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and a fractional denomination. A youthful Dionysos head serves as obverse type for 
both a unit and a half-unit size, the former having an advancing Athena on the 
reverse and the latter a kantharos. Similarly a bearded Dionysos head is repeated on 
both standard and fractional pieces of another series. There is no reason for assuming 
that all four groups were contemporary; in fact, if this is New Style money a dupli- 
cation of unit denominations is unthinkable, and the coins must be assigned to two 
distinet periods of mintage. The present discussion will deal first with the issues using 
the youthful Dionysos head on the obverse. 

If these coins are New Style bronze, they must, as is almost invariably the case, 
be connected with a silver issue and, as is obvious from the stress which is laid upon 
Dionysos and his attributes, with a silver issue on which such symbols are employed. 
There is no published silver with a Dionysos head or a kantharos as a distinguishing 
emblem, but there are several tetradrachmas with a standing or seated figure of 
Dionysos holding a kantharos, and it may be assumed that our bronze is using the 
head of the god and his cup as a form of shorthand for the deity himself. Such 
abbreviation occurs on silver drachmas and also on bronze issues and is in no way 
an unusual procedure.” The intention may have been conservation of space, a better 
composition for the coin, or a desire to emphasize Dionysos by placing his type on 
the obverse instead of the reverse, thus making it necessary to use only the head. 

The known silver series with either a figure of Dionysos or a Dionysiac attrıbute 
are as follows: 


(1) The thyrsos on an issue with two monograms. Svoronos, pl. 37. 

(2) A standing figure holding a thyrsos or sceptre (either Demeter or Dionysos, 
probably the former). Magistrates: AITOTE-UOXEI. Svoronos, pl. 46. 

(3) A standing figure of a youthful Dionysos in long robes, holding a mask and 
athyrsos. Magistrates: TIMO&STPATO2-IIOSH>. Svoronos, pl. 65. 

(4) A seated higure of a bearded Dionysos (the Alkamenes type) holding a 
thyrsos and a kantharos. Magistrates: AIOKAH3-AIOAWPO®. Svoronos, pl. 71. 

(5) A standing figure of a youthful Dionysos wearing a short chiton and holding 
athyrsosandakantharos. Magistrates: AIONTZIOL-MNAZATOPAZ. Svoronos, pl. 72. 

(6) A standing figure of a bearded Dionysos with long robes and holding a 
kantharos and a thyrsos. Magistrates: PTAOKPATHX-HPQAHX. Svoronos, pl. 78. 

(7) A thyrsos. Magistrates: APXITIMOS-IIAMMENHY. Svoronos, pl. 70. 


» The staff of Asklepios replaces the standing figure of that god on the drachmas issued by 
MENEA-EIITENO. If, as is likely, the bronze issue of Artemis with a torch is to be linked with 
the silver of AEYKIOS-ANTIKPATH3, it is another example of abbreviation. So also the bronze 
tripod type of Svoronos, pl. 72. On the other hand Helios in a quadriga, one of the most elaborate 
devices used on the tetradrachmas, is reproduced in full on the drachma (Svoronos, pl. 52). The 
choice of complete or partial reproduction must have been simply a matter of individual preference. 
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The two thyrsos issues may be discarded at once, as the same device would un- 
doubtedly have been used instead of the kantharos for the bronze nu ney. One may 
also hesitate to join our coins with the ATOTE-HOXEI series since the identity of the 
hgure is not definitely ascertainable and the early style of the Athena head, combined 
with the abbreviated form of the magistrates’ names, indicates a date earlier than 
could possibly be accepted for the “ Peparethos ” types. The four remaining possi- 
bilities divide into two bearded and two youthful representations of the god and, our 
bronze heads being clearly of the latter type, it seems reasonable to assume that their 
silver counterparts were issued either by TIMOSTPATOS-HOSHS or by AIONTSIOI- 
MNAZATOPA>. 

Three factors help in choosing between the two series. In that of TIMOXTPATOX- 
IHOZHY, Dionysos is portrayed with a thyrsos and a mask. The kantharos does not 
appear, and it would seem illogical that on the bronze the kantharos should have been 
substituted for the thyrsos or the mask, both of which are easily adaptable as reverse 
types. Also the TIMOSTPATO2-IHOXHX series, as indicated by its inclusion in the 
hoards of Appendix II, was minted before 86 B.c. whilethe AIONTSIOS-MNAXATOPAZ 
money may, by virtue of its absence from those same hoards, be dated after the 
Mithridatic Wars. Our bronzes, for reasons of fabric, chemical analysıs, and topo- 
graphical location are much more likely to have been minted after 86 ».c. than before. 

The third link between our issues and those of AIONTSIOS-MNAZATOPAY is 
established by prosopography. In an inscription of the late second century B.c.” 
MNASATOPAY AAEIMANTOT IKAPIETX is mentioned among various prominent 
citizens residing in Athens at that period. The reappearance of the name Mnasagoras, 
an unusual one in Attic records, leads us to believe that this same man is the mint 
magistrate who was associated with Aropos on a series issued ca. 94 B.c.”" Meanwhile 
two sons of Mnasagoras, Adeimantos and Dionysios, participated in the Pythaid of 
98/7 under the archon Argeios (G. Colin, Le culte d’Apollon Pythien a Athenes, 
p. 50), and later in 89/8 Dionysios served with Niketes as mint magistrate for a New 
Style series of bronze money on which he placed an unusual obverse type, the Gor- 
goneion, and a reverse type showing an advancing Athena.” When one finds another 


Be TI, 2492, 

>" Aropos was agonothetes ca. 94 BE 1B.C.H., XXIIL 1899, 2p. 66-67 = 1}, 49361 2:4, 
2244) ; his coins use the symbol of a winged Agon crowning himself. That they belong near 86 B.c. 
is shown by the fact that they are among the best preserved pieces in the Zarova and Halmyros 
hoards and also by the fact that stylistically they are close to the NIKHTH2-AIONYZIOS series. 

se This advancing Athena type occurs on four issues. In the NIKHTH3-AIONYSIOS series 
she is a simple graceful girl walking to the right, carrying a helmet and an aegis and holding a 
poised spear. Beneath the spear are the letters A © E. In the “ Peparethos ” money the position 
of the letters and the attributes of Athena are identical ; perhaps one can see in the somewhat stiffer 
pose and drapery of the figure itself a further development in the direction of the highly stylized 
goddess who appears on the two late New Style series (Svoronos, pl. 80, nos. 29-34). On these 
Athena’s dress is cut in deep folds and she takes an artificial pose as she prepares to ward oft 
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bronze series on which an unusual obverse device replaces the traditional Athena head 
and on which exactly the same reverse type is used and when, furthermore, the bronze 
can be connected with a silver series struck by the magistrates Dionysios and 
Mnasagoras, one has little difheulty in deciding that the Dionysios of 89/8 is serving 
as mint magistrate for a second time.” 

As to the exact date when Dionysios and Mnasagoras held office, we have little 
definite information from either the silver or the bronze. That it must have been after 
86 B.C. seems certain from the absence of these pieces from all the hoards buried 
about that date. Stylistically, although this can be only a general criterion, one would 
venture to place the issue later than the Mithridates money of 87/6 and yet not so 
late as the end of the New Style series.” 

Chemical analysis of the bronze gives it an intermediate position between the 
types of 87/6 and those of the early Imperial period.” 


Cu sn Pb 
Mithridatee 0 ee ee 7.36 13.20 
Pcpareihos er 0% AR 7316 7.54 18.82 
Athenian Imperial ....... u NER 5.93 23.03 


MLSt Cent ADS) 


enemies. Her aegis has been discarded and, in its place, an owl or a serpent is represented in front 
of her. The lettering also has been shifted ; all three letters are in the upper field (compare Plate I, 
NoswmssandalllaR 
5’ The magistrate serving with him may be his son, especially as he is given a secondary place 
on the money. The family history would read as follows: 
MNASATOPAS AAEIMANTOY IKAPIEYS 


Inhabitant of Athens in the late second century B.C. 


(1.G., IP, 2452). Mint magistrate ca. 94 8.0. 
AAEIMANTOXS AIONY2IOS 


Pythiast of 98/7 2. c. 


Pythiast of 98/7 B.c. Mint magistrate of 89/8. Mint 
magistrate ca. 60 B.C. 


MNASATIOPAZS 


Mint magistrate with his father Dionysios ca. 60 B.C. 


\ 


This stemma differs from the one given by Roussel (Delos colonie athenienne, p. 103; cf. 
Kirchner, /.G., 11”, 2333, line 7) in making Mnasagoras the son, not the brother, of Dionysios. 

The gap between Dionysios’ two terms as mint magistrate is not an impossibly long one, 
assuming that in 89/8 he was still a young man. Evidence that the mint magistrates were not 
always men of established position is afforded by the fact that Niketes, partner of Dionysios on the 
Gorgoneion money, later held the archonship of 84/3 (Shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 42). At this 
period administrative offices were given to those who could bear the financial burdens involved 
(Dow, Hesperia, Il, 1934, p. 146, believes that the anarchy of 88/7 was due to the lack of a wealthy 
and willing candidate). Youth would seemingly be no great barrier to office-holding. 

6 Compare the AIONYZIOS-MNASATOPA® types with those of BASIAE MI®PAAATHIS- 
APISTION (Numismatic Chronicle, series 3, I, 1881, pl. IV, nos. 3-4) ; also with Svoronos, pl. 71, 
nos. 19-20, which must be among the latest issues of the New Style due to the use of the cursive 
omega. 

1 Caley, Comp. of Ancient Gr. Bronze Coins, p. 41, table VI, no. 6; p- 52, table IX, no. 9; 
Pr 26 tanle IV,n0.7. 
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Topographical clues are not especially helpful for these issues. as the only 
restricted filling in which they were found was that of the Odeion mentioned above 
(p. 214). The coins of that deposit range in date from 89/8 to Augustus and it is 
probable that our money should be placed within that span of years. At the same 
time in assigning the coins to a post-Sullan era it must be remembered that if 
Dionysios of 89/8 is acting as mint magistrate for a second time, the gap between his 
two tenures of office cannot be an impossibly extended one. 

It remains to be seen whether there are any historical indications which would 
help to date the issue and to explain why it places such emphasis on Dionysos. 

One has no difheulty in connecting Dionysos with the city of Athens, of which 
he was one of the chief divinities and where the celebration of his festival, the Great 
or City Dionysia, was one of the most brilliant of all the eivic spectacles. No less 
important than the Eleusinia and the Panathenaia, the rites of Dionysos attracted 
visitors from all parts of Greece who thronged into the city to witness the dramatie 
representations and to participate in the colorful own in which the Athenians escorted 
their god with solenn and elaborate ritual through the streets, past the sacred shrines, 
to his Theatre where, as the honored guest, he could enjoy the plays.” 

Since we possess, in the coinage of Athens from an earlier and a later period,* 
evidence that festivals were commemorated on the city’s currency, it seems logical to 
associate our Dionysos types with the one outstanding expression of the worship of 
Dionysos, the City Dionysia. However, it is quite true that prior to the first century 
B.c. only one festival, the Eleusinia, had been adopted on the coins. Our money is in 
measure an innovation, a second step toward the Imperial practice of using the civic 
ceremonies repeatedly as source material for the currency. Again in contrast to the 
recurrent use of the Eleusinian symbols over several centuries, we have the Dionysia 
referred to only once—or at most twice "—in the pre-Imperial period. It must be 
evident, then, that our coins, 1f they commemorate the Dionysiac rites, commemorate 
one truly magnificent celebration of them, a celebration so significant as to be worthy 
of finding a place in unprecedented fashion on the city’s currency. 

Special festivities might have occurred during a visit paid the city by some 
prominent person whom Athens wished to honor. In the period with which we are 
dealing, roughly 86-50 B.c., many famous personnages made their way to Athens, 


62 Some idea of the elaborate ceremonies of the Dionysia can be gained from the reflection that 
at one time they were under the direction of the highest official of the state, the archon eponymos, 
and that the cavalry was partly maintained even during peace for the beneht of the processions 
(A. Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, pp. 209 ff.). Pictorial representations of the rourn of 
Dionysos are given in M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater, figs. 139-142. 

63 The Eleusinian types with Triptolemus and the pig, marked A © E, are probably to be con- 
nected with the celebration of the Eleusinia (Shear, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 264). In the Imperial 
period there are innumerable coin types which can be interpreted as commemorative of various 
civic festivals (Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 296 ff.). 

+ The second “ Peparethos ” type with a bearded Dionysos head may represent another attempt. 
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drawn by the renown of the city, by curiosity, or by the fact that it was along the 
direct route from Italy to the East. T. Pomponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, came 
shortly after the devastation of 86 B.c. and for twenty years made his home in Athens, 
benefiting it in many ways. Cicero came and was initiated into the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries in 51 B.c. About the same time Appius Claudius Pulcher erected the Propylaea 
at Eleusis. Pompey, returning from the East in 62 B.c., stopped in Athens and donated 
fifty talents for the restoration of public buildings.” All of these benefactors would 
have deserved special honors at the hands of the Athenians and, knowing the tendency 
of the latter to Nlattery and demonstrations, one may be sure that their visits were 
marked by statues, honorary decrees, and elaborate festivities. It may be assumed 
that the festivals were celebrated with special ceremony and that the men in question 
participated in them. Even so we are no nearer to a solution of the problem, for it 
would be hard to choose among so many candidates and to decide which man was 
being honored by the special Dionysia, indeed to decide why the Dionysia rather than 
the Panathenaia or some other festival was chosen as the occasion for feting him. 

It would appear more likely that we are dealing here not with a person but rather 
with an event in which Dionysos or something sacred to his worship was vitally con- 
cerned. Such an event may well have been the reconstruction of the Theatre of 
Dionysos which occurred in this general period and the completion of which would 
naturally have been the occasion for an especially elaborate celebration of the 
Dionysiac rites. 

Athens was critically wounded in 86 »B.c. Many of her inhabitants had been 
slaughtered, moveable goods and property had been carried off, and fire, as well as 
siege, had swept away many of her public buildings. The Odeion of Perikles had been 
destroyed by Aristion as he fled to the Acropolis, in the desperate hope of barring 
Sulla from that stronghold (Plutarch, Sulla, XIV; Appian, Bell. Mith., XII, 6, 38). 
The Theatre of Dionysos, nearby, could scarcely have escaped damage from that hre 
and from the siege operations which the Romans carried on from the base of the 
citadel. Financially, materially, and spiritually Athens was exhausted by her strugele. 
How many years passed before the natural resilience of the city enabled it to shake 
off the effects of the holocaust and resume a more normal life is uncertain. Tarn 
believes that the city never fully recovered and Weil spreads the aftermath over the 
next two generations.” These estimates seem excessively gloomy. Athens had been 
afflicted before and had recovered. After fifteen or twenty years, with the help of her 
many powerful friends, the city might be supposed to have drawn new breath. She 


° W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, 2nd ed., p. 97; Plutarch, Pompey, XLII; P. Graindor, 
Athenes sous Auguste, pp. 55-537, 138; Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, I, 775. In addition to 
these men who had close contact with Athens, we know that Ariobarzanes II of Cappadocia rebuilt 
the Odeion of Perikles and that Julius Caesar made it possible for work to be started on a new 
22ora (udeich, op. cis., p. 97; Graindor, op. cu, pp >32 1 

© Hellenistie Cionlisation, p. 39; Ath. Mist, VI, 1881, p. 333. 
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had strong commercial ties and a well-developed tourist trade. Many influential 
Romans and foreign rulers visited her and most of them took sufhicient interest in her 
fortunes to make substantial eifts. 

One of the first results of civic recovery must have been an attempt to replace 
damaged buildings, and in the middle of the first century there was a great amount of 
construction work in Athens. No definite mention is made by historians concerning 
a rebuilding of the Theatre of Dionysos, but there is archaeological evidence that at 
this period improvements and repairs were made in it. Changes in the paraskenia, 
the installation of the beautiful seats of honor, and the erection of dedicatory columns 
date from a post-Sullan period of r 
also was first added at this time and the scaenae frons restored.” It is almost certain 
that some of the numerous bases scattered about the theatral precinct held newly 
dedicated statues to further adorn the refurbished theatre. The generosity of Ario- 
barzanes may have been responsible for this improvement in the Theatre as well as 
for the new Odeion. A dedicatory inscription (/.G., 11°, 3427) cut on a column drum 
and found in the Theatre of Dionysos is a good reason for believing him connected 
with both projects. On the other hand it is perfectly possible that either a part of 
Pompey’s fifty talents was used for the work or that T. Pomponius Atticus was 
responsible. In any case the time of remodelling would likely have been ca. 60 2.c., 
and it is the vicinity of that year that we suggest the placing of the Dionysos coins. 

The association of the money with the Dionysia and with the Theatre of Dionysos 
would amply explain the choice of a Dionysos symbol.” The particular type, that of 
a youthful god in short chiton, is interesting. This is a well-known statuary repre- 
sentation, as is proved by coins reproducing plastic types,“ by Roman copies of earlier 
statues,”’ and in particular by a relief on the Phaidros bema of the Theatre of Dionysos 
itself.” The figures of the bema reliefs are late in date, but, as Herbig points out, 
they are obviously copied from earlier statuary types, some of which have been identi- 
fied.” The particular relief in question commemorates the arrival of the youthful 
Dionysos in Ikaria.”” He is shown dressed in short chiton with sleeves and high boots, 


econstruction. It is possible that the proskenion 
tl 


67 


#7 Bieber, Hist. of Gr. and Rom. Theater, p. 240; E. Fiechter, Das Dionysostheater in Athen, 1, 
pp. 62 ff., and III, pp. 77-8: H. Bulle, Untersuchungen an Griechischen Theatern, p- so. 

ss The significance of the different symbols and the standard practice, if such existed, regarding 
their choice are not definitely known. It would seem that the devices should be given a personal 
rather than a state interpretation. In many cases, as in the Mithridatie period, they reflect current 
history. and there is no reason to suppose that many magistrates were not influenced in their 
selection by eivic and religious factors. 

6» B.M.C., Central Greece, pl. X, no. 15 (Tanagra). 

?o W. Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythologie, 1, 1, p. 1133. 

7ı Herbie, Das Dionvsostheater in Athen, II, pl. 2 Ibid., pp. »7-39. 

73 The cult of Dionysos at Ikaria was celebrated with great splendor, for it was there that the 
god was believed to have made his first appearance in Attica, as the guest of Ikarios to whom he 
gave the vine (P. Foucart, “ Le culte de Dionysos en Attique,” Mem. Acad, Insc, XZRXVIr 


1904, pt. 2, pp. 43-44, 82-83). 
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and in his missing hands he probably held the traditional kantharos and thyrsos. It 
seems fairly evident that in popular lore the deity of Ikaria was a youthful figure 
wearing a short chiton. When one remembers that the Mnasagoras family came {rom 
Ikaria, the connection is obvious. Dionysios may have copied his coin type from a 
definite statue, of which the Phaidros bema figure is a replica, or he may simply have 
been influenced in his portrayal by the traditional Ikarian type. 

We have, then, Dionysios of Ikaria affiliated with his son Mnasagoras in a mint 
magistracy at a time when Athens, recovering from her period of despair, has begun 
to rebuild her shrines and public buildings, among them the Theatre of Dionysos. 
The City Dionysia that year are to be celebrated with especial magnificence in honor 
of the newly decorated building. What more appropriate types could Dionysios have 
found for his money than those of the divine Dionysos—his namesake, the god of 
the festival, and the patron god of his native deme. 


Unit 
Ob. Head of Zeus r. laureate; border of dots. Re. A © E Head of bearded Dionysos r., ivy- 
crowned. 
Plate I, No. 5; Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 38-42. 
Ouarter-Unit 


Ob. Head of bearded Dionysos r., ivy-crowned. Re. A © E Head of Athena r. with crested 
Corinthian helmet. 


Plate 1, N0..6; Syoronos, pl. 23,203. 45.50. 


Like the types just discussed these coins are to be associated with Athens rather 
than with Peparethos. On grounds of quantity alone, the 91 large and 29 small pieces 
found in the Agora would make one sceptical of an alien origin. In respect to fabric, 
style, and lettering, they show the same approximation to the New Style bronze as 
the other “ cleruchy ” groups. In burial deposits ” they are again constantly con- 
nected with New Style issues. However unusual the devices and the introduction of a 
new denomination these matters are less disturbing than the supposition that so many 
coins of New Style fabric belong to a mint outside Athens. Working on the theory 
that this is New Style money, the problem is one of trying to find its silver prototype 
and its date. 

As in the case of the other “ Peparethos ” issue, the present pieces are connected 
in some way with Dionysos and his cult, and must, therefore, be linked with a silver 
series using the Dionysian symbol. The distinctive bearded head on the bronze money 
is suggestive of the bearded Dionysos of ®PIAOKPATHS-HPQAHX and AIOKAHI- 
ATOA@POX (Series 4 and 6 in the list on page 218). The former series can be attributed 
to the middle of the first century B.c. with a fair degree of certainty; ”° the latter is 


"4 Deposits l and 4 described in the “ Skiathos ” section (p. 214). 
® Philokrates serves as mint magistrate with Herodes (archon in 60/59) and also with Kalli- 
phon (58/7). Therefore Sundwall (Fin. I’et.-Soc. Förhandlingar, L, 1907/8, p. 22) dates the 
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placed slightly later on equally good grounds.'* The absence of both issues from hoards 
of the Mithridatie period and the late style of their obverse heads confirm the accuracy 
of the prosopographical data. 

Ihe choice between a mid and late first-century date cannot be governed by 
material considerations. The only topographical evidence of any significant value is 
that ot a context of mid-hirst century after Christ (p. 214; deposit 4) in which a Zeus- 
Dionysos coin is found with three Athenian Imperial pieces and six Athenian New 
Style, five of which are of late date and style. Two other coins from the filling are 
an Kleusis type of apparently late fabric and a “ Skiathos ” of 89/8 B.c. The com- 
position of the deposit would make valid a late attribution for our pieces but would 
not enable one to give them a definite date. Likewise chemical analysis,” which con- 
firms in most gratifying fashion a belief that the Zeus-Dionysos types are later than 
any of those previously discussed, cannot specify any exact period of mintage. The 
chronological determination of the series must be based on history and must also be 
connected with the fact that in this issue a new denomination replaces the more usual 
half-unit. 

The appearance of a tiny fractional piece in the New Style period is decidedly 
interesting. Up until this time specimens in half sizes were struck frequently; now 
there is an attempt to coin a quarter denomination. Although this is an innovation 
for New Style mints the size of our Dionysos-Athena pieces is not unique in Athenian 
curreney. It is duplicated in an Eleusis type (with A © E)” and in the fractional 
issues of the Imperial era.” 

All three types are related not only in size but in chemical analyses and in con 
devices. The respective alloys differ by only a few points.“ In type, the archaic Athena 


two series shortly after the latter year. Herodes is found on another series, that of MENNEA3- 
HP@AHS, which Sundwall places ca. 40 ».c. due to the replacement of the uncial omega by the 
eursive form (loc. cit., pp. 22-23). If Philokrates is the archon of 48/7 2.c., then the PIAOKPATH2- 
HPOQAHX money might have been minted after that date. 

76 Diodoros is probably the archon of 53/2. Diokles (who is a mint magistrate three times) 
may have held the archonship in 47/6 or in 44/3: he is undoubtedly the priest of Asklepios and 
Hygieia of 51/0 (P.A., 4033). Again the use of the cursive omega brings the series down toward 
the Imperial era. 

© Cu 70.25, Sn 6.29, Pb 22.73. I am grateful to Professor Caley for this recent analysis which 
is not included in his book. 

s Pl. I, No. 7: Svoronos, pl. 103, nos. 57-64. 

79 Syoronos, pls. 88 ff. Another possible quarter-unit is the tiny coin at the bottom of Svoronos, 
plate 75. The specimen is rather vague. It may represent a stag and thus be linked with the 
NESTQP-MNASEAS series; on the other hand it may be simply an Eleusinian pig. 


Cu sn Pb 
so “ Peparethos 70.25 6.29 22.78 
“ Eleusis " 70.92 7.85 20.84 
Athenian Imperial of Augustan date 66.25 6.84 28.81 


Caley, op. cit., p. 52, table IX, no. 4, and p. 45. table VIII, no. 10. The “ Peparethos ” proportions 
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head used on our “ Peparethos ” issue and that of the fractional Imperial coinage of 
Augustan date (Plate I, Nos. 6 and 8; Svoronos, pl. 25, nos. 43-50, and pl. 88, nos. 
50-52) are closely connected. Since the Imperial pieces belong at the earliest in the 
final quarter of the first century B.c. and since they are allied in size, analysis, and 
style with the Eleusinian and Dionysian types, I believe that the latter belong very 
near the Augustan period.” The use of A © Easa legend instead of A © H makes 
them, however, definitely pre-Imperial. 

It seems not unlikely that the tiny “ Peparethos ” and “ Eleusis ” specimens are 
forerunners of the Imperial denomination. The attempt to introduce a smaller con 
having proved successful, the same flan size was carried over into the later period. 

Why a different denomination was needed at the end of the New Style era 1S 
uncertain. That it refleets a lower standard of living is denied by the abundance of 
both large and small issues and by history. There is the possibility, suggested by the 
predominantly religious character of the types used for both pre-Imperial and Imperial 
issues, that we are dealing with a denomination struck for festival use. Its size may 
be due to some variation in festival procedure, perhaps the adoption of standardized 
shrine offerings,“ or to a reduction in the largesse provided for the crowds.” What- 
ever the reason for this new denomination, it must have been put into circulation 
shortly before the Augustan era; a date ca. 40 B.c. would amply suit it and its 
parent issue. 

This is also a satisfactory date historically, as it coincides with the sojourn of 
M. Antonius in Athens, an event which would explain the abundance of the coinage 
and its stress of Dionysos and festival types. Prior to his Athenian visit Antony had 
experienced a series of extravagant triumphs in Asia, during which his natural ten- 
dency to self-glorification had been raised to fever pitch, so that he, in common with 
the flattering mobs, began to regard himself as indeed a reborn Alexander and a new 
Dionysos. The Athenians undoubtedly telt a Sincere eratitude jor hissterritorel 
gifts,” and they were also acute enough to understand that Nattery costs little and 
often pays well. With the same ease with which they had successively and impartially 
espoused the causes of Pompey, Caesar, and Brutus, they now turned to adulation 


are those of the unit, but the large and small denominations must be contemporary and their 
respective compositions should be almost identical. 

°' This date for the Eleusis piece receives some confirmation from its oceurrence in a cistern 
deposit in which the pottery is consistently late first century B.c. (p. 214, deposit 2). 

“” The practice of using specihed sums of money was often followed in religious sanctuaries. 
50 those who received advice from the Hermes Oracle at Pharai were expected to lay a definite 
coin on the altar, and the same custom was followed by the Jews (Z. f. N., II, 1875, p. 270). 

“It is assumed that on the occasion of the fetes some donations were made to the people 
(Babelon, Yraıte, 111,2, p. 141). 

&* Plutarch, Antony, XXIV. i 

°° He gave them Aegina, Ios, Ceos, Skiathos, and Peparethos. Appian, Bell. Civ., V, 1,7. 
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of the last’s opponent, Antony. Statues were set up to him, the festivals were staged 
with especial magnificence in his honor, and even more sigenificantly a new celebra- 
tion—the Antonieila "— was inaugurated. This fete took place in the month of Anthes- 
terion and may be supposed to have had a close connection with the Dionysiac Anthes- 
teria.” Its introduction likely occurred in 39/8, and the opening rites must have been 
of unparalleled splendor, even for a period which was performing its festivals with 
greater and greater extravagance. 

All of these marks of honor served their purpose. Antony stayed in Athens for 
at least two years (39-37 ) and brought the city a surface prosperity by the munificent 
manner of his living.“ In the end Athens was to suffer financially and politically for 
her identification of her fortunes with those of Antony, but at the time his star must 
have seemed permanent and brilliant. 

Probably Diokles and Diodoros are paying tribute on their money to both the new 
Dionysos and the old: the one the benefactor of Athens and the focus of the festival 
celebrations:; the other the patron deity of the city.” The year 38/7, just after the 
establishment of the Antonieia and after the gymnastic activities of Antony,” would 
seem a suitable date for a commemorative issue of currency. 

Factors of both a negative and a positive nature unite to justify the allocation 
of our money to Athens during the era of the New Style coinage. On the one hand 
it seems historically improbable that Skiathos and Peparethos were functioning as 
minting cleruchies during the third century B.c., or even at a later date. Likewise 
the number of coins involved argues most strongly against a non-Athenian origin. 
On the other hand the positive evidence of style, fabric, chemical analysis, and silver 
afhliations brings them all under a New Style classification and, with supplementary 
assistance from history and topography, places them in the nrst century B.C. 


s6 [,G., II2, 1043; cf. Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 230. 

87 It was perhaps actually joined to the older festival. Ferguson suggests that at an earlier period 
the Demetrieia may have been celebrated in conjunction with the Dionysia as a united festival, the 
Dionvsia and Demetrieia (Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 15, note 9). 

ss Plutarch (Antony, XXIII) recounts Antony’s delight at being addressed as a Philhellene or 
Phil-Athenian and says that he gave the city many fine gifts. 

s® The use of the dignified Alkamenes type may seem a strange aspect of the god to connect 
with the wild and irresponsible Antony. However, at the time, Antony was living a fairly decorous 
life in the company of Octavia, attending the lectures and participating in the festivals (Appian, 
Bell. Civ., V, 8, 76). It was probably at a later period (32 ».c.), when he visited Athens with 
Cleopatra, that his excesses became flagrant. During the later stay he may have contracted his 
profitable marriage with Athena, for which he demanded a dowry of one thousand talents (Deneca, 
llion sesterces according to Dio Cassius, XLVIII, 39, 2). Then, too, he probably 


Suas., I; or four mı | 
he Theatre of Dionysos where he and his friends indulged in long 


erected the cave-like structure in t 
and riotous orgies (Socrates Rhodius in F.H.G., UI, p: 326). 

»0o To celebrate the vietory of his generals over the Parthians, Antony feasted the Greeks and 
served as gymnasiarch for Athens (Plutarch, Antony, XXXIII). He won a victory ın the Pana- 


thenaic contests at the same time (A.J.A., XXIV, 1920, p. 83). 
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In many respects these pieces are interesting additions to the New Style bronze 
series, and their inclusion in it helps us to gain a clearer picture of the whole course 
of that currency. In even higher degree than the silver, the bronze reflects historical 
currents and events. 

At the time of the Peisistratid monetary standardization in the sixth century B.c. 
the silver of Athens was first cast in the monotonous mould of Athena head obverse 
and owl reverse. Even the change from Old to New Style silver was marked by 
variations of a purely mechanical nature: the size and thickness of the flan, the style 
of the Athena head, the addition of an amphora on the reverse, the complicated set 
of monetary checks. The types themselves were not fundamentally changed. This 
repetition of “ owls ” gave Athenian currency an international character and enabled 
it to serve as a unit of exchange throughout the entire Hellenic world. 

With the bronze, however, which was pre-eminently a local coinage, there was 
no need to cling to fixed and easily recognizable types. It could express the innate 
tendency of the Attic mind toward individuality and originality. The early bronze 
issues like their silver prototypes used owl devices, and it was not until the third cen- 
tury B.c. that Athenian bronze, following Macedonian models, began to break away 
from set forms and to introduce unusual types.” From this period come the Zeus head 
and Athena of Panathenaic type (Svoronos, pl. 22, nos. 53-58), and in a smaller issue 
the Zeus head and eagle (Svoronos, pl. 22, nos. 59-61). 

With the weakening of the Macedonian domination and the introduction of the 
New Style currency, Athens reverted again on the bronze to Athena and the owl, but 
at the same time added a fulminating Zeus figure to her repertoire of reverse types. 
The two stock reverse devices were to continue down to the Imperial period, but 
during the latter part of the New Style era, when once again Athens was passing 
through a period of upheaval and uncertainty caused by the Roman infiltration, the 
bronze coinage reflects a tendency to break with the past. A tripod, Apollo, Nike, 
a Sphinx, Artemis, or Athena appear on the reverse in place of Zeus or the owl.” 
AI of these pieces show variety, however, only on the reverses; the obverses remain 
constant. 

In a few cases, notably our “ Skiathos ” and “ Peparethos ” issues, there is a real 
swing to originality and both obverses and reverses are designed along new lines. 
These issues may be regarded as trail-blazers for the Imperial era during which the 
trend away from the abstract and symbolical culminates in an elaborate numismatic 


°»: Athens was undoubtedly influenced by the Macedonian practice of recording history on the 
money. The Pan and Panathenaic Athena (McClean, II, pl. 134, nos. 2-3) are reflective of the 
victory over the Celts in 277 and the overlordship of Athens gained in 276. Likewise Pan crowning 
atrophy (McClean, II, pl. 134, nos. 4-9) may be reminiscent of the establishment of the Paneia in 
246 2.c. (J.H.S., XXX, 1910, pp. 196-7, note 36). 

"= Svoronos, pl. 80. Without studying each type separately, it seems likely that they all belong 
to the last century of New Style minting. 
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portrayal of civic events and scenes. Theseus and the Marathonian bull and the 
strusgle ol Achena and Poseidon Tor Atuca are depicted on the’ coins, and con: 
temporary history and monuments like the Theatre of Dionysos and the Acropolis 
stairway are recorded on them." This is a far cry from the impersonal owl currency. 
It marks the end of Athens’ long monetary evolution, an evolution in which our coins 
played an important part as transitional types. 


ARPENDIST 


The analyses tabulated below are of Athenian bronze money as given by E. R. 
Caley in The Composition of Ancient Greek Bronse Coins. The dates are those of 
Mrs. T.L. Shear; plate references throughout are to Svoronos’ Tresor. Three analyses 
marked with asterisks were performed by Professor Caley subsequent to the publica- 
tion of his book. 


ATHENS 
330-307 B.c. Cu Sn Pb Cu Sn Pb 
Pl. 22, nos. 85-88..... 8223 1275 7418 Pl. 22, no. 59. ....... 71.69 7.12 20.21 
ET 81.73 12.49 5.36 Unpublished type..... 13.337 1.03 2.1625 
1. 22.205.80-84. „2. 23 841 922 229-30 2.c. 
B.M.C., Attica, p. 8, 
ers ae 86.38 10.56 2.73 
EIS 222n05.,.239-0r..= 82.06. 11.82 al DI, Sl, mes, Sal6s 2.000 Rz Alle 22 
Va EEE PNURERE 90.30 825 1.28 PP SO nOoSss Zr 8125 854.99 
Pl. 22, nos. 41-45..... 90.04 9.93 nil Pl 81,.n08.33-59...- 89.03 10.60 „20 
2.5 NE RE 88.79 8.55 - 2.56 ES nos#l 7er 84.96 989 5.15 
EEE 23 342,7 321 Pl. 81, nos. 45-48..... 78.21, 77.56..1526 
PN SO mos 18 210... 71.23. 6.84 20.38 
307-283 B.C. * Pl. 80, nos. 2932. .... 73.600 6.89. 18.68 
P1. 22, nos. 64.70... 8367 1024 5.70 Not definitely described 88.45 9.98 .64 
a 25, 2388 920 6.38 nd Se ee 84.34 9.34 6.04 
DR. 22 2005.72, zur rss 88.81 9.80 1.36 Pl. 24, no. 62 (frac- 
PL 22, nos. 76-77 ..:; 86.01 10.08 3.18 Rn N 7457 7.22 18.42 
> 78_7C 8342 154; 8 PL. 24, no. 65 (£rac- 
"bi. re 3476 310 SR tonal)....eeeeen- 80.54 9.64 9.54 
Pl. 24, nos. 42-50..... 87.49 .1067 1.29 Imperial 
ET 24.008, 51-97..2: B7.28: 10377 3:73 DR OI le 70:55 0 5031..2303 
Da ne 87.51 10.49 1.68 a 68.05 445 26.82 
PIr BOro r 63.23 73.807525] 
283-261 ».c. or later PIIBE nor 20 es 66.05 4.10 29.32 
Pl. 22, nos. 89-9..... 270912.03 nıl DL, Sulz amter ANO, 2: 66.19 3.75 29.18 
ErZA.H0os 10-16. 86.84 79 48 PRO oe 81.4472 7.727 1035 
Rn A 86.93 9.67 2.95 Pi 99, 10. BI Haan 7.1.60 0.8.0648 13.728 
P1r222008,53-38.2= 89.64 10.40 ‚01 Pi#99, 107417 eures 73.0127.70:12:60 
I RE 89.54 9.40 54 P1r88:0n0. 522m 222% 66.25 6.84 26.51 


9 Syoronos, pl. 95, nos. 16-24; pl. 89, nos. 1-15; pl. 98, nos. 19-46. 
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Cu sn 120 Cu Sn 2b 

Fleusis in Name of Eleusis Methana? 

Be 88.94 1078 05 #PI.25,nos Id. 8477 1074 427 

DIL 108, mo: 2A. 0808 87538. 10372 1555 

2 : Myrina 

Eleusis in Name of Athens ? ae 

1BIl. 103, nO. 52a ee 82.47 6.52 6.54 4187 VASEN HE 86.20 Sl 1.89 

121. 108%, me, 7 oss0000 70.927 7.85 284 

Dj, 25, nos, Io-ld, as: 80.48 874 10.45 Skiathos? 

De A = Ri > 

en a, re 382 2572 BL PSSTOR 2 na ni 
Delos Peparethos ? 

P1.1072 nos 3741....8697 11,809 77W DI, 25, 06, 29 5 58506: 73.167 7254019382 

PI-106, n03 36-37... 83.007 10497 75.39 = DL, 25, MO eo conaoa: 70257 7602952273 


ALBBENDIDSEI 


The tables below are compiled from hoards of Athenian New Style silver found 
at Delos, Karystos, Halmyros, Zarova, and the Dipylon in Athens.“ A great number 
of coins, over 2,000 in all, is involved.” For our purposes the significance of these 
hoards lies in the fact that they were all presumably laid away at the time of the 
Mithridatic Wars.”° On Delos many treasure-troves must date from the time when 


> Delos21.2.4.N.,.1%, 1906, Pp.254 267: %7,1907, pp. 102193720 7 TI pp 7 er 
XV .1915,99.40-41%5 BC, XIX 71895, 9p. 402463. Halsıyrose B.@GII, EIRFEI9S3EPR0IIZ 
Zarova: J.I.A.N., XI, 1908, pp. 236-240; B.C.H., LIX, 1935, pp. 108-118. Dipylon: Archäologische 
Zeitung, AXXIIlL, 1876, pp. 163-166; Ath. Mütt., VI, 1881, pp. 3244. Karystos: Parnassos, NT, 
1883, pp. 774-776. 

A small hoard from the Peiraeus must belong to the same period (W. Schwabacher, Nun. 
Chron., 5th series, XIX, 1939, pp. 162-166). In addition to two Mithridates tetradrachmas the 
following series are represented: EIUTENHS-3Q03ANAPOZS (1), EYMAPEIAH2-KAEOMEN (1), 
ZQKPATH2-AIONYZOAQD (1), BEOAOTOS-KAEBO®ANHZ (1), APISTIQN-®IAQN (1), AUEA- 
AIKQON-TOPTIA®S (2), AHMEAS-EPMOKAHS (1), EENOKAH3S-APMOEENOS (4). They are 
listed in their respective order of preservation from poorest to best. 

% The numbers on the chart do not represent the exact statistics of the hoards, as in some 
cases only the series are mentioned in publication data without the exact number of coins involved. 
In the chart this is indicated by the letter X, denoting the possibility that there were more of that 
particular issue in the hoard. Also the types with monograms and those with two abbreviated 
magistrates’ names are not counted. 

°®* Kambanis does not agree with a date of 86 2.c. for the Halmyros and Zarova hoards. He 
places both caches at the end of the second century B.c. This arrangement is necessitated by his 
theory of a hard and fast dividing line between the series with three magistrates and those with two. 
A coin of AHMEAS-KAAAIKPATIAHX overstruck with the type of Aesillas, quaestor of Macedonia 
between 93 and 88 2.c., places that issue ca. 100 B.c. at the latest. Since it is a series with two magis- 
trates, Kambanis believes that the dividing line comes about that period or somewhat earlier. And 
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Archelaus was subduing and destroying the Cyclades in 86 B.c. During this siege 
some 20,000 islanders were slain and Delos itself so devastated that it never totally 
recovered.‘” The Dipylon hoard was concealed when Sulla was storming the city of 
Athens. Karystos in Euboea and Halmyros in Thessaly were both sites sufficiently 
close to Athens to have felt the full impact of the war. Archelaus, Mithridates’ general, 
was in possession of Euboea in 87 B.c. and from his headquarters at Athens was 
urging the peoples of Central and Northern Greece to revolt. Two of the major battles 
of the Mithridatic War were fought at Chaeronea and Orchomenos, and both before 
and after these engagements there was undoubtedly plundering and pillaging through- 
out the countryside by both armies. Shortly before the Boeotian engagements Arı- 
arathes, Mithridates’ son, was campaignine in Thrace and Macedonia, and Taxiles, 


since the Halmyros and Zarova hoards contain only one two-magistrates series, that of SENOKAHS- 
APMO=ZENOS, which Kambanis believes is the border issue, they must have been laid down at the 
beginning of the two-magistrates period. 

Logic would certainly favor a clear-cut division of this kind, but in insisting on it Kambanıs 
disregards the fact that there are many deviations from normal in the course of the New Style 
money. The NIKOTENHS-KAAAIMANON series has some coins with a third magistrate and some 
without, some with a symbol and some without (Svoronos, pl. 69). There are three =ZENOKAHS- 
APMO=ZENOX issues with different symbols, three AIOKAHZ series with different symbols and 
different second magistrates. Two series were struck in the same year (EYBOYAIAH3-ATAOOKAHZ 
and ZOIAOS-EYANAPOS, B.C.H., LVI, 1932, pp. 39 ff.), and another series (HPAKAEIAHS- 
EYKAHS, ibid., pp. 50 ff.) extended over two years with the same symbol used for both issues. 
AI of these variations indicate that there was no absolutely inflexible regulation of the monetary 
practice, that at times irregularities did ereep in. It does not seem implausible to suppose that the 
change from three to two magistrates involved a transitional period during which, although in 
general a third magistrate functioned, the striet check was sometimes abandoned, as in the case of 
AHMEAS-KAAAIKPATIAHS, EENOKAHS-APMOZENOS, and possibly others. These experiments 
with two magistrates proved that the month symbol was sufhicient for purposes of identification 
and led to the final discarding of the third magistrate check. 

Kambanis encounters difhiculties in his theory that the two-magistrates series began around 
109 2.c. It compels him to put the issue of APISTIQN-®IAQN, which seems undoubtedly linked 
with that of BASIAE MIOPAAATHS-APISTION, at a much earlier date and to presuppose a second 
term of office. NIKHTHS-AIONY2IOZ, which is the preceding series, belongs in 115/4 according 
to Kambanis. The well-preserved condition of the two issues in the Halmyros and Zarova hoards 
is recognized by Kambanis in dating those deposits ca. 110 B.c., but how is one to explain the Fact 
that in the Dipylon cache (which must have been buried in the time of Sulla) the “ stempelfrisch 
specimens include those of BASIAE MI®PAAATHZ-APISTION and APISTION-PIADN, which 
could not be the case if the latter had been minted 28 years before. In addition, Kambanis, finding 
so few issues left for the period after Sulla, due to his beginning of the two-magistrates series 
around 110 ».c., suggests that the New Style coinage ended in the mid-first century (B.C.H., 
LXII, 1938, p. 84). If, however, one takes the historically justiiable date of s6 B.C. for the 
burial of the Halmyros and Zarova hoards, one need not explain away their coincidence with hoards 

) ime, nor rearrange issues which seem to belong together 


which were undoubtedly laid down at that tı \ | 
logically, nor explain a 20-year gap between the New Style coinage and the Imperial money of 


Augustan times. s 
97 Plutarch, Sulla, XI; Appian, Bell. Mith., XII, 5, 28. 
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his general, advanced along the same route to engage Sulla. The Zarova hoard, buried 
near Thessalonica, would refleet for Northern Greece the fear and upheavals which 
followed inevitably the movements of great armıes.” 

Apart from the historical reasons for treating the hoards as contemporaneous, 
a study of their contents provides ample proof that they were laid down at approxi- 
mately the same time. Six series were found in all five localities; 17 series in four 
localities:; 15 in three; 7 in two; and again 7 in only one. That the date suggested, 
ca. 86 B.c., is accurate is attested by the comparative state of preservation for different 
series insofar as the data have been supplied in publication reports. In the Dipylon 
hoard, the “ stempelfrisch ” issues, those which could only have been in circulation 
a short time, are marked AIIEAAIKQN-TOPTIA®%, ETPTKAEI-APIAPA, APISTIQON- 
®IAQN, and BAXIAE MIBOPAAATHS-APISTION. As Weil points out, one third of 
the hoard belongs to the era of Mithridates Eupator. In the Istanbul allotment of 
the Zarova hoard, Reelins (B.C.H, LIX, 1955, 2. 115 Enote char series of 
NIKHTHS-AIONTSIOS, APOIIOX-MNAXZATO, and SENOKAH3-APMOSENOS are in 
very good state of preservation. For the Halmyros hoard, seven series are described 
as “tres bien conservees,” those of AHMHTPIOS-ATAOIINIOX, NIKHTHX-AIONT- 
3IO%, APISTION-PIAQN, APOIIOS-MNAYATO, AHMEA>-EPMOKAH2, NIKO- 
TENH3S-KAAAIMAXO2, and EENOKAH3-APMOSENOZ (B.C.H., LVIII, 1934, p. 
114). In the Delos hoards relative preservation is given in only one instance, where 
issues of ANAPEAX-XAPINATTH2, AHMEAI-EPMOKAH?2, and SENOKAH2-APMO- 
SENO3% are described as good (J./.A.N., XV, 1913, pp. 40-41). But in another hoard 
seven autonomous tetradrachmas of Mithridates were found with the New Style 
issues (J.7.A.N., XIII, 1911, pp. 57-8) and in still another a cistophorus of Ephesos 
dated 89 2.c. (J.I.A.N., XIII, 1911, p. 77). The recurrence among the best preserved 
specimens in diverse hoards of the money of BASIAE MIOPAAATHZ-APISTION, 
APISTION-®IAQN, NIKHTH3-AIONTZIOS, and APOIO-MNAZSATO is eloquent. 
As has been shown in the preceding pages the first series dates from 87/6, the second 
from 88/7, and the third from 89/8 B.c. The APOHOS-MNAYATO group was pre- 
sumably minted a few years earlier. 

We have then in these five hoards one of the few chronological landmarks in the 
New Style coinage. A salutary reminder that charts and figures are not infallible 
comes, however, from the absence in all of the deposits of the issue of AHMEA>- 
KAAAIKPATIAH2, an issue which must have been minted before 86 B.c. (see p. 230, 
note 96). Similarly a certain amount of suspicion must be attached to the seven series 
which are found in only one hoard, especially since most of them are from Delos 
where the great number and small size of individual caches make it probable that 
some were laid down after 86 B.c. Of the seven issues, the BAXIAE MIOPAAATHS- 
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APISTIQN money is, of course, unquestionably of this period: its non-inclusion in 
any hoard except that of the Dipylon simply means that it had not had time to eireulate 
anywhere except in Athens. The number of NIKOTENHS-KAAAIMAXOX pieces in 
the Halmyros hoard would discount any freak inclusion; and the ATSANAPOS- 
OINO®IAOX coin was found in a house burial with nine other coins, all of certain 
pre-Sullan date (J./.A.N., XV, 1913, pp. 40-41). The other four series, those of 
AMSIA2-OINO®IAOS, KAEO®ANHX-EIIIOETHS, NESTOP-MNASEAS, and 8Q- 
TAAH> -8EMI>STOKAH3Z, were all found in one hoard (J./.A.N., IX, 1906, pp. 254-5), 
and it is possible that this was buried after Sulla. 

With allowances made for such possible errors, the enumerated hoards afford 
valuable confirmatory evidence for conclusions based upon style, history, or other data, 
while series which are found in two or more of the five localities must be definitely 
regarded as having been minted prior to 86 B.c. 


FOUND IN HOARDS BURIED ca. 86 B.C.” 


KARY- HAL- 
DELOS STOS DIPYLON MYROS ZAROVA TOTAL 
AMMOQONIOS-KAAATAS (3) 32 30 5 67 
Two torches 
AM®IAS-OINOPIAON (2) 2 2 
Demeter with reversed torches 
AM®IKPATHS-EIIISTPATOS (3) 4 22 9x 35x 
Two ears of corn 
ANAPEAS XAPINAYTHX (3) 11 18 9x ISX 
Demeter before seated figure 
ANTIOXOS-NIKOT (3) 
KAPAIXOX (3) 12 1 13 
Elephant 
AIIEAAIKON-TOPTIA®% (3) lx 6 Ve: 
Griffin 
APISTIQN-®IAQDN (3) ] 1x 3 60 8 OSX 
Pegasus drinking 
APOIIOS-MNASATO (3) 4x 2 55 4x 65x 
Winged Agon 
A®POAISI-ATIOAHEI (3) 12x 1 4 1 18x 
Nike 
A®POAISI-AIOTE (3) 14x 1x 18 IX 40x 
Double cornucopia 
AXAIOS-HAI (3) 10 1 6 2x 19x 


Cornucopia and ears of corn 


9 The numbers in parentheses are the number of mint magistrates whose names are placed on 
the coins. X following a figure means that the hoard has not been accurately recorded and that 
there may be more of the series in question included in it. 
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BASIAE MI®OPAAATHS-APISTINN (2) 

Star and crescents 
AAMQN-3QOSIKPATHSZ (3) 

(Juiver and bow 
AHMEAS-EPMOKAHS (3) 

Headdress of Isıs 
AHMHTPIOS-ATA®INHOS (3) 

Pileı of Dioscuri 
AIOTE-IIOSEI (3) 

Dionysos standıng 
AIONYSI-AIONYSI (3) 

Helios in quadriga 
AIOTIMOS-MATAS (3) 

No symbol 
AQPO®E-AIOS (3) 

Forepart of lion 
AQZIOEOS-XAPIAZ (3) 

Tyche 
EIIITENH3-SQ3ANAPOS (3) 

Eagle on fulmen 
EYBOYAIAHS-ATA®OKAHZ (3) 

Artemis with fawn 
EYMAPEIAHS-AAKTAAM (3) 

KAEOMEN (3) 

Triptolemus 
EYMHAOS-KAAAIBON (3) 

Tyche 
EYPYKAEI-APIAPA (3) 

Three Charities 
ZOIAOS-EYANAPOS (3) 

Bee 
HPA-APISTO® (3) 

Club and bow 
HPAKAEIAHS-EYKAHS (3) 

Winged Tyche and amphora 
®EMISTO-®EOHOMNON (3) 

Trophy on prow 
®EOAOTOS-KAEO®BANHN (3) 

No symbol 
OEOBPA-IQTAS (3) 

Winged fulmen 
IKEZIOZ-ASKAHIIIAAHS (3) 

Wreath 
KAPAIX-EPTOKAE (3) 

Prow 
KAEBO®ANHS-EIIN®ETHS (2) 

Conical stone 
KOINTOS-KAEAN (3) 

Roma crowned by Nike 


DELOS 


6 


KARY- 
STOS 


Ex 


15x 


1 


DIPYLON 


4 


DD 


HAT 
MYROS 


38 


15 


ZAROVA 


10x 


108 


4x 


TOTAL 
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AYZAN-TAAYKOS (3) 
Eicada 
AY3ZANAPOS-OINO®IAOS (2) 
Poppy-head and ears of corn 
MENEA-EILITENO (3) 
Asklepios 
MHTPOAQPOS-MIATIAAHS So) 
AHMO2®EN (3) 
Grapes 
MIKIQN-EYPYKAEI (3) 
Dioscuri 
NESTQOP-MNASEAY (2) 
Stag 
NIKHTHS-AIONYSION (3) 
Gorgoneion 
NIKOTENH®S-KAAAIMAXOXS (3) 
Hermes 
=ENOKAHS-APMO=ZENOX (2) 
Serpent, Roma, Dolphin and trıdent 
JIOAEMQN-AAKETHXS (3) 
Tripod 
IOAYXAPM-NIKCT (3) 
Caduceus 
EQKPATHS-AIONYZSOANQ (3) 
Apollo Delios 
ZEQTAAHS-®EMISTOKAHS (2) 
Bakchos 
TIMAPXOY-NIKATO (3) 
Anchor and star 
TIMOSTPATOS-IIOSH® (3) 
Dionysos with mask 
BANOKAHS-ATIOAAQNNIOX (3) 
Artemis with torch 
XAPINAYTHY-APISTEAZ (3) 
Artemis with two torches 


DELOS 


en 


KARY- HAL- 

STOS DIPYLON MYROS ZAROVA TOTAL 
6 OX 24x 

) 
2 l 19x 
21 5x six 
Alb 73% 

1 
ls 1 48 SX 62x 

21 21 
4x 2 19 2 34x 
63x O8X 
3) ix 10x 

1 30 S 68 

l 

2 2 12 
1 18 10x SIx 
1x I 22 10x 44x 
1 2i 9x sl 


NOT FOUND IN HOARDS BURIED ca. 86 B.C. 


AAKETHS-EYATIQON (2) 

Helmet 
AUHEAAIKQN-APISTOTEAHS (2) 

Demeter standing with ears of corn 
AIIOAHEIS-AYSANAPOX (2) 

Artemis huntress 
APXITIMOS-AHMHTPI (2) 

Isis standing 
APXITIMOS-IIAMMENHZ (2) 

Thyrsos 


AHMEAS-KAAAIKPATIAHZ (2) 
Isis standing 

AHMOXAPHL-IIAMMENHL (2) 
Cicada 

AIOKAH3-AEWNIAHX (2) 
Asklepios 

AIOKAH3 TO AEYTE-MHAEIOX (2) 
Hygieia 

AIOKAHS TO TPI-AIOAWPOZ (2) 
Dionysos seated 
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AIOKAH3S MEAI-MHAEIOS (2) 
Athena Parthenos 
AIONYZIOS-MNASATOPAY (2) 
Dionysos standing with thyrsos 
AIONYLIOL-AHMOLTPATOL (2) 
Caduceus 
AIOBANTOS-AIYXINHX (2) 
Seated Sphinx 
ENITENAZS-EENON (2) 
Apollo Lykeios 
EYMHAOS-®EOSENIAHS (2) 
Ares? 
HPAKAEQN-HPAKAEIAHZ (2) 
Eagle’s head 
®EO®PPASTOS-®EMISTOKAHZ (2) 
Thick fillet 
KAAAIMAXOS-EIIKPATHS (2) 
Triptolemus 
KOINTOS-XAPMOXT (2) 
Two ears of corn 


AEYKIOS-ANTIKPATHZ (2) 
Artemis and Demeter 
MENEAHMOS-TIMOKPATHZ (2) 
Demeter seated 
MENNEAS-HPWAHN (2) 
Hekate 
MENTQP-MOIXIQDN (2) 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
MNAZEAS-NESTOP (2) 
Kerchnos 
ITANTAKAHS-AHMHTPIOS (2) 
Herakles 
TPY®PNQN-IIOAYXAPMOS 2) 
Hekate 
®IAOKPATHS-HPOAHN (2) 
Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos 
$IAOKPATHS-KAAAIBON (2) 
Nike 
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“ELEUSIS’” 


“SKIATHOS’” 


“PEPARETHOS" 


“PEPARETHOS" 


ATHENIAN IMPERIAL 


PLATE L 


ATHENIAN NEW STYLE 


ATHENIAN BRONZE COINS 


GRELe SS DZ IN ZINSERIETIONS:- 


2ER OMSNIOTESENATORIAL CRASS 


38. Two fragments of Pentelic marble found in modern walls, the larger in 
Section H in 1933 and the smaller in Section K in 1934. On both pieces only the 
inscribed surface is preserved, and the stones are elsewhere broken away. 


Fragment a (Inv. No. 11789) ; height, 0.18 m. ; width, 0.24 m. ; thickness, 0.105 m. 
Fragment b (Inv. No. 1466) : height, 0.34 m. ; width, 0.28 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 
Heisht of letters: in line 1, 0.065 m. ; in line 2, 0.03 m.;; in line 3, 0.025 m. 


1 Through the generous assistance of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences at Columbia 
University and through the coöperation of the authorities of Barnard College, the writer was 
enabled to go to Athens for the academic year 1939-1940 and to prepare for publication the late 
inscriptions, of which the second installment is here presented. The numbers follow in consecutive 
order after the last Agora inscription, published above on pp. 85-90. 
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The inscription honors a man with a distinguished senatorial career. In line 5 
the last visible letter seems to be R rather than I, and, therefore, the reference is to : 
provincial magistracy like that of a proc« insul or legate and not to a military commanc 
in the legio III Cyrenaica. 


DEDICATION EROM TER ACROPOTLTS 


39. A fragment of Pentelic marble found on February 24, 1934 in the de- 
molition of a modern wall in Section A, Ihe stone preserve partokllıe left side, but 
it is broken away at the right, above, below, and at the back. 


Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 
0:.10m. 

Height of letters, 0.027 m. 

Inv. Nor 21595 


COES.D, 50 
4 + - | 
Falzadıla = === - | 
ab ' aris - ı[-- - - - | 


"Em iepi| as "Immoodevidos | 
5 ns Nir|orXeovs lleıpaue | 


|os Hvyarpös | 


No. 39 


The inscription ıs dated by the same priestess of Athena Polias as two dedica- 
bonsonsherncropole AZ Sande 272 

The date of the priestess Hipposthenis depends on that of L. Aquilius Florus 
Turcianus Gallus, a proconsul of Achaea, to whom the dedication /.G., Il’, 4126 was 
erected in her priesthood. Another inscription in honor of Florus probably dates from 
52/3 A.D.” From this it would result that the priestess Hipposthenis held office in 
the reign of Claudius, and not in that of Augustus. 

In the new inscription the reference to a flight of steps (gradus) suggests the 
monumental flight of steps which led up to the Propylaea and which was constructed 
under Claudius ® and represented on the Athenian coins of the period.* 


®A. B. West, Corinth, VIII, Part II (1931), no. 54. The date 52/3 A.n., proposed by West, 
had been adopted by E. Groag, P.I.R.’, I (1933), 993, and by J. Kirchner, /.G., II?, 4126, addendum 
on p. 352. But Groag now prefers a date about 3 B.c., “ Die römischen Reichsbeamter von Achaia 
bis auf Diokletian,” Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Schriften der Balkankommission, Antiquarische Abt., 
IXF1939 pp: 15-16. 

® P. Graindor, Athenes de Tibere a Trajan (Cairo, 1931), pp. 160-163. 

Zr BrShear, Hesperia, \, 1956, Pp- 316317 and Plate v!: 
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UT SEDIBIUS GALLUS 


40. Five fragments of Pentelic marble found in 1934, 1936, and 1937 in the 
demolition of modern walls in Sections K, A, P, and T. On all five fragments only 
the inscribed surface has been preserved, and the stones are elsewhere broken away. 

Fragment a (Inv. No. I1185c) : height, 0.17 m. ; width, 0.15 m. ; thickness, 0.05 m. 

Fragments b and c join to form one piece (Inv. No. I 3449) with the following 
dimensions: height, 0.38 m. ; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.21 m. 

Fragment d (Inv. No. 11185b) : height, 0.18 m. ; width, 0.23 m. ; thickness, O.11m. 

Fragment e (Inv. No. I 1185a): height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.185 m. ; thickness, 
D2lm, 

Height ot letters, 0.022 m.-0.029 m. 


No. 40. Fragment d 


No. 40. Fragment e 


No. 40. Fragments b and c 
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After a.D. 54 


a 14 -Jal------ | 
ee lo> inter [- - - -] 
|praefecto e|quit|atus] 


b+c 5 |[eomiti et lelga|to iln Brittan|nia] d 
Ileg]ato[l>| Caels 
leg ]Jato> divfil Clau[dii] 
le]gato[> August |i c 


aris> 


|lelgato|> pr> pr>| prov|inciae Moesiae| 
10 |le]gat|o> pr> pr> pr|ovin|ciae Brittanniae] 


I------------- IVI----1 


The inscription honors a man with a brilliant senatorial career. If I have located 
fragments d and e correctly, lines 6-8 indicate under what emperors he had served 
as legate, while lines 9-10 indicate what imperial provinces he had governed. Each 
of these entries occupies a single line, and the letters, consequently, are crowded or 
enlarged according to the length of the entry. If the same arrangement prevailed 
above, we may restore a single entry in line 5, |comiti et lelga|to i]n Brittan[nia]. 
Line 2 may have contained a reference to an adlectio or to a praetorship. For example, 
line 2 may be completed [adlect]o> inter |consulares], if line 3 reads |praef> 
e|quitlatus>]. 


So brilliant a career was altogether exceptional, and among the senators of this 
period Aulus Didius Gallus seems to be indicated. Although his career is only partially 
known, it is clear that he held two or more governorships ( Moesia and Britain) under 
Claudius and Nero, and it is significant that one unusual ofhice appears in his cursus 
honorum, namely that of praefectus equitatus, which I think I recognize in line 3. 

An inscription at Olympia throws light on the career of Didius Gallus. The latter 
document has been published bLy Th. Mommsen, Röm. Mitt., 1 (1886), pp. 253-4 
— (.).7, 11101902), 7247412278: by A, von Domaszewskı, Romane 
(1891), pp. 163-7 (with a drawing by Purgold) ; by H. Dessau, 7.1.5. (1892), 970; 
and by E. Groag in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Didius (6), col. 410. Opinions differ 
as to its restoration, but I should prefer to edit the document as follows: 


A.D. 44 


2 Didius’(rfallus lee]atus | Ti2] 
Claudi> Caes[aris] Aug: Ger|mani] 
ci, tr[ilumphall| ibus o |rname|ntis ], 
XV vir] s-£: pro: co[s- Asiale et Sicilia[e] 
‚aefectu |s equitat: 


5or6 


Re ]siae, pr 


| 
| 
[comes et legatus impe]ratoris- i|n] 
| Britannia | 
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un, 1 A> Didius Glallus legJatus | Ti’ ], Mommsen ; orn Jatus |dono Ti’ ], Domas- 
zen ski. 2 Mommsen. 3 tr|i]umphal|ibus o |rname|ntis], Mommisen : o|rmame|ntis, cos’ |, Domas- 
zewski. 4 [XV vir] s’ £’ pro’ co[s’ Asia]e (or Africa]e) et Sıcıliale leg’ |, Mommsen ; Sicilia|e, 


leg’ Aug‘ ], Domaszewski. > pr’ pr" Moe |siae, pr|aefectu]s equitat”, Mommsen ; equitat’ [bello |, 
Domaszewski. 6-7 impe]ratoris’ ilussu | dedit], Mommsen ; | Britannico pr’ quaest” impe]ratoris, 
Domaszewski; impe]ratoris ilussu | dedit or comes impelratoris iln | -—]. Groag; |comes et 
legatus impe]ratoris iln | Britannia], Oliver. 


If the drawing is reliable Domaszewski's complements collapse, because, first of 
all, they exceed the space as indicated by conditions at the end of line 2. In line 4 
the restoration Africa 


e would be t00 long, and even the restoration leg at the end 
of the line overflows at least by one letter, inasmuch as the stonecutter was forced 
to break the name Germanici for lack of that much space at the end of line 2. 

Since the restoration orn Jatus | dono Ti: | proves impossible in line 1, the restora- 
tion leg Jatus imposes itself, and since the word leg 


atus stands alone without any 
closer definition of the legate's functions, it seems to me to indicate clearly the legate 
of the province in which the inscription was erected. From a.np. 15 until 44 Achaea 
was part of the province of Moesia and ruled by an imperial legate, but in A.n. 44 
Achaea was detached and made a senatorial province. Therefore the inscription ante- 
dates the reestablishment of Achaea as a separate province, but it postdates the grant 
of triumphalia ornamenta which were given to Didius Gallus presumably for the 
victory in the Bosporan kingdom early in A.D. 44. On this see J. G. C. Anderson, 
Cambridge Ancient History, X (1934), p. 753. 

From the new inscription at Athens it appears that Didius Gallus accompanied 
Claudius to Britain in A.n. 43 as a member of his staff. From Britain he was dis- 
patched to Moesia with an important military assignment, namely the conduct of 
Cotys to the Bosporan kingdom and the establishment of Cotys in place of Mithridates 
upon that throne. This he accomplished early in a.n. 44. Thus his military missions 
oceupied only a brief space of time. Since he must have gone directly from Britain 
to Moesia, we need reckon with only one leave of absence from any duties in Rome 
as curator aquarum. 

He was in Britain twice. The first commission, a purely military appointment 
as staff officer of Claudius on the campaign which ended in the conquest of Britain, 
is mentioned in line 5. The second commission was the well-known governorship of 
Britain, which he received in A.n. 52 or 53 and which after the death oT Claudius 
he still retained as legate of Nero. The crowded letters of line 10 reveal that the im- 
perial province, the governorship of which was once recorded in this line, had a rela- 
tively long name, which I restore as Brittanniae. The other imperial province, of which 
the governorship was recorded in line 9, must have been Moesia. 

In the inscription at Athens, accordingly, the honors were arranged in groups, 
and within the groups a chronological arrangement was observed. 
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DEDICATION TOZVESBZS LEN) 


Al. Part of a curved monument of Hymettian marble with convex front and 
concave back found March 18, 
1937 in a well@ın Section X. 
The stone is broken away above, 
below, and at the sides. 


Heicht, 0.21 m. width, 02705 
thickness, 0.075 m. 

Height of letters, 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 4642. 


A.D. 69-79 
| Avrorparopı | 
| Katoap |ı Zeßaoro 


| Oveor |aoıav® 


Traces appear of an earlier in- 


scription which had been erased. No. 41 


PRIEST OBER TEISTE 


42. A fragment of Pentelic marble was found on April 24, 1936 in a modern 


wall of Section P. The stone has been 
broken away above and below, but pre- 
serves the back and sides. 


Height, 0.33 m.; width, 0.318 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.25 m. 


Hleisht.o: letters, ca. U. 0lo m. 
Iny. No. 14052 


After A.n. 125 


Kla|r erepor|n|ua rIns €& Apet] 
ov Ilaylov [8lolvlAns |kat ns Bov] 
Ans av "D: kat ro|d Önnov rov | 
"Almvatwv Ipıno|--—- - - - — | 

> gıov iepea da Bio|v "Aprepudos | 
KaAkiorns kat |Iwreipas oi mpv]| 
Lralveiaenl 2 PuÄns] 


=== | 
No. 42 
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The inscription preserves part of a dedication which may have stood at the top 
of a prytany catalogue. The reference to the Council of the Five Hundred dates the 
document after the constitutional reforms of the Hadrianie Period. 

Two inscriptions from the third century ».c., 1.G., IF, 788 and 789, honor an 
iepevs ns KaAktorns and were to be erected ev rau iepaı rns KaAkiorns. At that time 
the priest was selected by lot and for one year only. The change from an annual to a 
permanent priesthood finds its most familiar parallel in the cult of Asclepius. 

Further mention of the goddess comes to us from the second century after Christ 
(Fausanias..1, 29, 2): "Almvatoıs de kat EEw TOAEwS Ev ToLs Önnoıs Kal Kata Tas Ö60VS 
dewv Eorıv iepa Kal Npwwv kal dvöpav raboı‘ Eyyvrara de Akadmula, Xwpiov more avopos 
idıwrov, Yvuvarıov de em EUOV. KATLOUAL 8 Es aurnv mepißoAös EOTLV "Aprenıdos Kol Eovava 
"Apiorns kat Kalkiorns: @s nev Eyo doR& Kal ÖnoAoyei ra Enn ra <IMra<urdkwr, ns 
"Apremıödös eivıv EmikÄnoeıs abraı, Aeyouevov de Kal ANkov &s adras Adyov vrepßnronau. 
Finally we hear of the cult also from Hesychius, KaAAtorn : 7 ev r@ Kepaueır iÖpvuern 
Erarn Nv Evior "Aprenuıv Aeyovorırv. 

The designation KaAAiorn, however, does not occur in an inscription from the 
third century B.c., /.G., II”, 1298, which was to be erected ev rau iepaı rns "Apreuudos, 
while two inscriptions from the first century B.c., /.G., II”, 1343, which honors an 
iepevs rns Zwreipas and was to be set up ev rau reueva rYs Iwreipas, and /.G., 11”, 4695, 
which contains a dedication "Apremö Zwreipa|ı], attest the worship of another 
Artemis. But since all these inscriptions seem to have come from much the same 
area and since a double establishment would have been unnecessary and burdensome 
to the government, W. S. Ferguson ® suggested that Artemis Soteira and Artemis 
Kalliste were joined in a common cult administered by a single priest. This I think 
reasonable, but the conjunction in line 6, where I have restored accordingly, must not 
be regarded as confirmation of the hypothesis, because on the strength of Pausanias 
one might restore also kat | "Apiorrms. 

After Ferguson’s article three more dedications to Kalliste, /.G., II”, 4665, 4667, 
and 4668, from the third century, were discovered in her sanctuary together with 
other objects," and in the Epigraphical Museum Kirchner found another dedication 
to Artemis Soteira, /.G., II”, 4631, which he dated in the fourth century B.c. One 
more, found in the Agora excavations, was published by Meritt, Hesperia, X (1941), 
pp. 62-063. 

BEITAPH OE VALERIA EORTUNZTA 

43. A large base of Pentelic marble found May 5, 1933 in a modern wall in 
Section H. The top preserves a shallow round cutting. In relief may be seen a pair 
of castanets on the right side and a cymbal on the left. 

5 The manuscripts have Sarboüs. The emendation IHondo, now generally accepted, was proposed 


by A. Hecker, Philologus, V (1850), p. 429. 
e Klio, VIL(1%7), pp. 213-4. ” A. Philadelpheus, B.C.H., LI (1927), pp. 157-163. 
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Heisht, 0.78 m.; width, 0.61 m.; 
thickness, 0.48 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02-0.032 m. 

Inv. No. 1774, 


AD), INSEL 
D(is) 6 M(amibus) 


Valeriae Fortunatae 
contubernali b(ene) m(erenti) 
Antiochus Caes(aris) ns 
S vern(a) fecit 
Ovarepia Poprovvarn 
ovp.Bio 
"Avrioxos Kata (apos) 800X (os) 


> + 
ETOLNTEV 


Antiochus and his contubernalis 
are otherwise unknown. The use of 
the leaf, the omission of the ıota ad- 
script, the shape of the letters epsılon, 
sigma, and omega, but particularly the 
abbreviation Kata 80vX and the use of 
the ligature, render unlikely an earlier 
date for the base than the first quarter 
of the second century. Iherabbreviae — No. 43 
tion NS stands for nostri. 

In the absence of an exact Greek equivalent for the Latin word verna, the latter 
is frequently retained as ovepvas, concerning which see Dittenberger, 0.G.1.S., II, 
no. 550 and commentary. 


ERITALHZOTZZZROMANZ OPDTER 


44. Four fragments of a grave monument of Pentelic marble found in 1933, 
1934, and 1935 in the demolition of modern walls in Sections M, O, and #. 

Three fragments (Inv. Nos. I 2047a + 1190) join as one piece, preserving the 
left side and the top with antefixial ornaments. It is broken away at the back, below, 
and at the right, and it has the following dimensions: height, 0.425 m. ; width, 0.51 m.: 
thickness, 0.24 m. | 

A fourth (non-contiguous) fragment (Inv. No. I 2047b) preserves part of the 
right side but is broken away at the back, above, below, and at the left. It has the 
following dimensions: height, 0.125 m. ; width, 0.08 m. ; thickness, 0.05 m. 


GREEK AND’LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 


Height of letters: in lines 1-4, 0.027 m.-0.03 m.; in lines 5-9, 0.018 m.-0.0 


in line 10, 0.015 m. 


nr EN ETC 


3 ® RO 


a 2 ne DR 2, 
ee re Be r % 
1% 2 Zn ce 1] 4 IS 


No. 44 


A.D. 113-120 ? 


T Fa[bı|us Par ea] Arn a [Pud]es 

Brix[el] & mil [a]leg a XI[es C.P.]F. 
BalesıVyuaalnla a ZAVI oje 
Blasien Ener 


Ti Da| Bio |s Ti $| AL los "Apvyouos llo|v| 
öns BlpıE lead |o nei |Xes Aeyıov|ıs | 
a KAa|v|die | ® orımevöwp|o|vp enr| 


x e \ \ EZ + 
a avvop|o|vn |Emra kaı eikooı, koyva | 


un 


Tovs er pns [| - - name -- - - - | 
10 ev | ToVpıw bakıevoovp kovpaovır | 


245 


)2 m. 
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The stone preserves the Latin sepulchral inscription of a Roman soldier, ir 
Fabius (or Fannius) Pudens from northern Italy, first in Latin script, then roughly 
transliterated into Greek letters with an abbreviation mark over the wrong letter in 
line 5. The numerals, which in the Latin script are not real abbreviations but symbols, 
could not be transliterated, and in the second version they appear actually translated 
into Greek symbols or even into Greek words. Particularly at the end the second 
version is much less abbreviated. For the phrase cognatus et heres discernible in 
line 9 compare Dessau, /.L.S., 4450: Frugifero Augusto sacr. ex testamento €. Mutili 
Felicis Annae|ijani adsertoris publici, curante C. Mutilio Optato cognato et herede, 
ex inscribto eius epulo d(ecurionibus) dato. Other examples are known of inscriptions 
Latin in language but Greek in script." 

The lettering is suitable for the second century after Christ. Furthermore, the 
lacuna in line 2 calls for the restoration Cl., not C. This marks the inscription as not 
earlier than the reign of Trajan.” Since, on the other hand, Italians began to disappear 
from the ranks of the Roman Army from the time of Vespasian on, the inscription 
probably dates no later than the reign of Trajan. 

We now have at Athens and the Piraeus the epitaphs of six sailors from the 
fleet of Misenum,'° of one sailor from the fleet of Ravenna," of one soldier from the 
legio XI Claudia Pia Fidelis, of one soldier from the legio X Gemina,'” of one soldier 
from the cohors IlI Campestris,'” of one veteran,'" and of three soldiers "" trom unknown 
units, of whom, however, one came from Virunum in Noricum, a city founded by the 
emperor Claudius. The presence of Roman soldiers and sailors in a civitas lıbera is 
very striking, and it points to a single period of great military preparations for a 
campaign in the East. The centurion’s Roman gentilicium Flavrus indicates something: 
about the date when the soldier of the cohors III Campestris died at Athens. They 
all seem definitely later than the reign of Claudius, and yet none of these epitaphs 
seems to date from the time of Lucius Verus. It would be hard to explain the presence 
of soldiers from the two aforesaid legions before A.D. 106 because of their previous 
location. Thus it would seem that the Parthian War was the occasion for these visits 
to Athens, where Trajan stopped for a while in A.n. 113 on his way out to the East." 
The war itself lasted from A.p. 114 to 118, and these soldiers and sailors may have 
been at the Piraeus at any time between 113 and 120. To the same period I should 
tentatively attribute the inscriptions erected at Athens and at the Piraeus by opulent 
imperialslaves, supra, No.45, and 22. 111.556: 


" Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae saeclo septimo antiquiores, II (1935), 4741 and 6013; 
Annce epigraphique, 1922, no. 135 (Egypt, second century after Christ). A Latin inscription in 
mixed Greek and Latin script in Palestine: Annee Epigraphique, 1936, no. 131. 

® Ritterling in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Legio, col. 1705. 

 Injra, No. 48; CL, 11, 5562;7C.1.2, I11,681097 022111, 290 vbsrelme read 
GSX BI LONSZZMIES SER IE 20 

ICE NZ 

ee llie7282 2 Infra, No, 47 

ae 128. 1:2 Infra, Nos. 45 and 46: C.1L:L, 111, 6110. 

"On Trajan’s visit to Athens see P. Graindor, Athenes de Tibere a Trajan (Cairo, 1931), p. 25. 
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Br LITT OR ZZ ROMAN SOLDIER 


45. A fragment from a grave monument of Pentelic marble found on March 
11, 1933 in Section H. The back and the right side 
are rough-picked. The stone is broken away above, 
below, and at the left. Part of a niche is preserved 
below the inscription. 


Hesht, 022m; width, 0.22 m. thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters: in line 2, 0.025 m. ; in line 3, 0.02 m. 


Inyv. No. 1556. 


[-- vix. ann.] XL, mil. an[n.] 
I-- - - - - - Maximus 'h. €. 


EPITAPH SEK A ROMAN SOLDIER 


46. The upper right corner of a grave monument of Pentelic marble found on 
Oetober 1. 1936 in a modern wall of Section ®. It is broken away at the left and below. 


Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 0.175 m. 
Height of letters: in line 1, 0.025 m. ; in line 2, 0.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 4291. 


29.113-120%7 


== +55 Deu: 
Bere vlixit 
No. 46 anne» ee | 


This is the gravestone of a Roman soldier from Virunum in Noricum. For 
similar monuments compare Th. Mommsen, DIL2 DT, Bars posterioseD. 597, and 
D. Detschew, Jahreshefte, XXXI (1939), Beiblatt, pp- 126-127. 
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EPITAPH OF A VETERAN 


- 


47T. A fragment of a grave monument found on March 5, 1934 in a modern 


wall of Section K. The monument is broken away on all sides. 


Maximum height, 0.125 m.; maximum width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.17 m. 
Heieht of letters, 0.013 m.-0.023 m. 
Iav2NorL 1527. 


No. 47 
aD. 115-1207 
KDiseManıb us 2 | 
I------ | veterani- vix[it annis - —] 
| ex] testamento < | | 


ERITAPH -ORZAZROMANZSZILOR 


48. A fragment of Pentelic marble found in Section 5 on February 23, 1935 
in a modern fill. Part of the top, part of the back, and part of the left side have been 
preserved, but the stone is broken away at the right and below. 


A a 
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Maximum height, 0.32 m.; maximum width, 0.29 m.; 
thickness, 0.084 m. 


Height of letters, 0.027 m.-0.036 m. 
Inv No. 12459. 


p. 113-120 ? 
D(is) M(anibus) 
0). Boidius |m] 
ilis ixs cla[sse M] 
isenesi, |vixit an| 


The Latinization Boidius conceals an original Boidıwos rather than Bondios 
Hitherto the name Boidius has not been recognized, although in two Boeotian in- 
scriptions, /.G., VII, 434 (first century B.c.) and 2519, the form Botdtov, which 
Dittenberger assumed to be a woman’s name with a neuter termination, can be inter- 
preted also as the accusative case of the masculine name. But the sailor’s name need 


not be Greek. 
For ırs read er. 


DEDICATION TO HADRIAN 


49. A stele of Pentelic marble broken away at the left found June 2, 1939 ın 
Section BB. 


Height, 0.45 m.; width, 0.21 m. ; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Height of letters, 0.023 m. 
Inv. No. 15862 


p. 129-138 
Io |rnpı Kal 
I« |riornı 
| Au |roxparo|pı| 
1A Jöpıav | @« | 
5 Por ]|var| io |u 


Other inscriptions of this type are published in /.G., IT 


3324-3368, 3367a. 
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ID 
nn 
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DEDICATION-TO HADRIAN 
50. Part of a block of Pentelic marble, found on November 23, 1934 in the 


demolition of a modern wall in Section N. The top is partially preserved, but the 
stone is elsewhere broken away. 
Heisht, 0.185 m. ; width, 0.15 m. ; thickness, 0.06: 
Heisht o1 letters, 0. IL m 0. 022m: 
Inyva No, 22212 
A.D. 129-138 

Iwrnp|ı kat Kr] 

or. Av|rorpa | 

ropı "AÖ| pravaı | 

"Odype| ion] 


Compare the foregoing. 


DEDISITIONZIOZEIDRENN 


5l. A stele of Hymettian marble found on October 28, 1938 in the demolition 
of a modern wall in Section TT. 


’ 


Heishwoi letters, VL OS Mm 
Inv. No. I 5609. 
A.D. 129-138 
Iwrnpu 
Kal KTIOTN 


Heisht, 0.335 m. width, 0215 m. 5 thickness, 00,2 m. 


Avr|o|rpa 
ropı "Aöpıa 

> vo 'OlAvumi] 
@ 


D} 


Compare the foregoing. No. 51 


DEDIEATIONZIOZHSDRIIN 


52. Partofa block of Hymettian marble found on May 27, 1936 in a Byzantine 
All in Section P. The stone is broken away above, below, and at the sides, but it pre- 
serves part of the original back. 
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186} 
nn 
ER 


Elershe 0.182m., width, 0.12 m; thickness, 0.10m. 
Heischt of letters, 0.027 m. 
Inv. No. I 4198. 

A.D. 129-138 


Nornpı] 
|kat kriorn|ı 


| Auvrorpa |ropı 


"Adpıav | ot 
>  |OAvart]|wı 


2 


EICH 


This may be part of 1.G., II”, 3368, now lost. Compare the foregoing. 


DEDKES TION 70 SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS AND -CARACALLA 


53. Two non-contiguous fragments of Pentelic marble were found in modern 
houses of Section Q in the autumn of 1937. Fragment a preserves part of the back 
(rough-picked) and of the left side with a double moulding, but it is broken away 
above, below, and at the right. Fragment b preserves part of the back and of the 
bottom, but it is broken away above and at either side. 

Fragment a: height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.287 m. 

Fragment b: height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.28 m.; thickness, 2: 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 5047. 


FB 674 
Ao|v|rtl® Zerriuio | 


Zeovnp|® Ileprivart | m 
Yeßaoro |rai Mapro | aA 
Avdpn|Aiw "Avrwvivo | 

|ro lv] Beo|e|v II Aldclos| 


|K Inbeurööwpos 'Avla]| 


an 


|xa |evs, Havadnvae|i] 


[du ıl ls No. 53 


In the last line I have restored what seems to me the most probable date. For 
the Panathenaid Era, which commenced in A.n. 130/1, compare P. Graindor, Athenes 
sous Hadrian (Cairo, 1934), p. 48, note 2 and the references there cited. 
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DEDICATION 702. 02709 


54. A fraement of Pentelic marble found on March 7, 1939 in Section OA. The 
stone is broken away above, below, and at the sides, but it preserves part of the back. 


Height, 0.169 m.; width, 0.155 m. ; 
thickness, 0.03 m. 


Height of letters, 0.01 m.-0.02 m. 
Inyo No, 15710. 


A lnunrpıol|s| 

| ]Aavkov 

"A |vab<A>vor | vos | 
Ar |oAAwrı 

|ür "Alxpauls| 


Inscriptions of this type are published 
in 2.G, 11.2891 2931. ZThe Stoneeutr a2 
twice written alpha for lambda. 


DEDICATION TO POLLO 


55. A fragment of Pentelic marble found on May 20, 1939 in Section BB. The 
stone is broken away at the sides, above and below, but it preserves part of the back. 


Heicht, 0.14 m; width, 0.135 m; 
thickness, 0.038 m. 


Height of letters, 0.014 m. 
InweNor 125838. 


| Aevrıo |s "Acdpodei 
|oıwos Dvi |acıos 
| denuode|rnoas 
| AröAAwr |ı Ümoö 
5 | Maxpats | 


Compare the foregoing. This man’s epi- 
taph is preserved in /.G., III, 2100. 


No. 55 


a 
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sn 
wo 


BEDIEN TION TOZAPOLEO 


56. A fragment of Pentelic marble found on March 29, 1939 in Section OA. 
The stone is broken away at the sides and above, but it preserves the back and bottom. 


Height, 0.153 m.; width, 0.105 m. ; thickness, 0.032 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 
Ing NaJ1 3756. 

wıl-- --| 


"AroA |Awvı vl 


ro M|arpats| 


Compare the foregoing. This inscription is not part of 


2,10,298. 


DEDEZTION TO -ALOLLO 


57. A fragment of Pentelice marble found on April 15, 1937 in surface fill of 
Section 80. The stone is broken away at the right and above, but it preserves part 
of the back, bottom, and left side. 


Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. 1 4723. 


About Second Century after Christ 


Be | 
AlToAD|v.| 
im "Ar| paıs | 


Compare the foregoing. 


Er 1US DOLICHUS 


58. Two fragments of Pentelic marble, which were found on May 251056 
in the demolition of a late wall in Section T, join as one piece, preserving part of the 
top, but broken away at the sides, at the back, and below. 
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Height, 0.40 m.; width, 0.45 m.; 
thickness, 0.17 m. 


Height of letters, 0.025 m. 
Inv. No. 14217. 


First or Second Century after Christ 


Irarei\uos 
AoAıxös 
Dapyyrriols| 
"Avrıoxed| s| 
5 [e]al: Aa |bvn 


TIB2CH ARRUNTIANVU ZEOLELSTUS 


59. Two fragments from a base of Pentelic marble found on December 11, 
1935 in a modern house of Section T. One piece preserves the left side, and the other 
piece preserves the right side and the top. Both fragments preserve the back and are 
broken away below. The two stones fail to make a clear join because of further wear 
after the orısınalstraeture 


Fragment a: height, 0.432 m.; width, 0.358 m.; thickness, O.11 m. 
Fragment b: height, 0.467 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 


Heasht ossletters, 0.05m. 0.05 Im. 
Inv. No. I 3141. 


First or Second Century after Christ 


H mörıs 9 N|ı]RomoAı 
rav Tıß> KA> ’Ap|p|ovvriavov 
IoAAuavö|v, N |ırona 
|x Jov kat UoA|Aa|s viov, & 
5 |6|Xodern| oa |vra kaı 
a ee 


I---------- | 
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DEDII TIONSIOZI DIL TOR SOD>S 


60. A small columnar base of Pentelic marble, preserving part of the top and 
most of the bottom, found on September 1, 1936 in building operations on Dionysius 
Areopagites Street and brought into the excavations. 

Height, 0.145 m. ; diameter, 0.085 m. 
Height of letters, 0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 4348. 


About Second Century after Christ | | A ge ® e ® | & 
Ilacı Beots (©) | @ P @ if C 
Bieidoros SIE SS TOT 


avednkev ANNE Ol-l |< G N 


No. 60 


S0SIA BALCONILEA 


61. Eight pieces of Pentelic marble found in 1938, three in the church of the 
Hypapante and the rest in the original fill of the Valerian Wall. These may be com- 
bined as four fragments of a large base. 


Fragment a preserves part of the top and of a heavy crowning moulding but is 
broken away at the sides, at the back, and below. 

Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.34 m.; thickness, 0.16 m. 

Fragment b preserves part of the left side but is broken away at the right, at 
the back, above, and below. 

Height, 0.54 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, Vehasene 


Fragment c preserves only the inscribed surface and is elsewhere broken away. 
Height, 0.30 m. ; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 


Fragment d preserves only the inscribed surface and is elsewhere broken away. 


Height, 0.30 m.; width, 0.20 m. ; thickness, 0.08 m. 


Height of letters, 0.027 m. 
Inv. No. I 5319. 
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[88] 
an 
NI 


Near End of Second Century 


Vndwrap|evns | mnio|v PlaAkw|vos va | 
Ins eE "Apelov Ilayov Bov | rıro|d € |yyovo|v> Zoct| 
[Ans ka mms| BolvAns ror | 10 ov [e]v le |kxtwvos |ötus Ü| 
. ® x|at od Sn |pov ro|d 'AQm]| rar|o|v: To|v|Atov |re Ppor | 
3* val lov Socta|v Da|Aro | rivov Tp|is Vrarov amo | 
viA|Aav Soc |t|o|v II| ptokov | yovov Al---—- —- ave 
vra|rov Alvyarlepla|> Hop] 5 olrmoer] 


The restoration of this inscription except for lines 13-14 becomes clear as soon 
as one recognizes that it honors the same woman as an inscription at Cirta, C.I.L., 
VIII, 7066, of which the first five lines read: Sostae Falconillae ©. Pompei Sosi 
Prisci co(n)s(ulis) fl(iae), ©. Pompei Falconis co(n)s(ularıs) nep(ti), O. Sosı 
Senecionis co(n)s(ulis) I] pro(nepti), Sex. Juli Frontini co(n)s(ulis) III abn(eptı). 
For the careers of the various distinguished persons here mentioned the reader may 
consult the Prosopographia Imperit Romanı. 


The chief interest of the document lies in the title drarırös (= consularis ) 
assigned to the lady’s grandfather Pompeius Falco. On the base at Cirta which we 
have just quoted, he is described as COS, an abbreviation which would normally be 
resolved co(n)s(ulis) and not co(n)s(ularis). On the other hand, an inscription 
erected between a.n. 117 and 120 during Pompeius Falco’s lifetime at Hierapolis 
Kastabala in Cilicia, C.I.L., III, 12117 (= Dessau, 7.L.S., 1036), describes him as 
leg(ato) Aug(usti) leg(ionis) N Fretensis et leg(ato) Pr(o) pr(aetore) |pr]o- 
vinciae Iudaeae, consularits}, XV viro sacris faciundis, curator<i> viae Traianae with 
other titles both preceding and following. I follow here C. W. Keyes (per collogutum ) 
in placing a comma after the word /ndacae and in so correcting the two words where 
the stonecutter used the nominative instead of the dative, as stonecutters frequently 
did. Curator is not an abbreviation for curatori as Dessau implies. The original 
editor "* of the latter inscription interpreted the word consularis as an adjecetive 
modifying the noun provinciae, but Judaea never was a consular province. Dessau 
and the editors of the Corpus declared the form consularis a stonecutter’s error for 
co(n)s(uli). The stonecutter, who did not trouble to resolve the numerous other 
abbreviations, is supposed in this case to have res« Ived erroneously the very simple 
abbreviation COS. This strained interpretation arose obviously not from any fault 
of method but from a preconception that a consulship was attested for Pompeius Falco 
by the inscription at Cirta, CAL.. VII, 7066, in which he is described as COS. Now, 
however, the new inscription from the Agora, in which there are no ambiguous ab- 
breviations, shows that in contrast to his relatives Pompeius Falco never in all his 
life became consul, but was a man of consular rank. That is to say, without ever having 


ısE.L. Hicks, J.H.S., XI (1890), pp- 253-254. 
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served as consul, he occupied posts which were reserved for men of consular rank. 
He had been adlectus inter consulares by the emperor Trajan. 

Without suggesting a stonecutter’s error we can offer two reasonable explana- 
tions why Pompeius Falco was described as COS in C.I.L., VIII, 7066. In the fırst 
place the abbreviation COS could in the time of his granddaughter be employed to 
represent either word consul or consularis, as the reader may easily verify by ex- 
amining the index to Dessau, /.L.S., III, pp. 366-382. In the second place the term 
consul, according to a usage attested elsewhere, could be loosely employed for the more 
accurate definition consularıs. For example, when C. Fulvius Plautianus, who had 
already been honored with the ornamenta consularia, became also consul in A.D. 203, 
he was styled in this, his first real consulship, consul II." And similarly a clear dis- 
tinction was often lacking between genuine expraetors and the adlectı inter praetorios.'“ 

Therefore, the restoration of a consul’s name as Q. Pompei|us Falco, which 
Groag ' recently proposed for C./.L., XIV, 4539, becomes impossible. 


DEDICATION TTO’DBEMETERZANDZRKORE 


62. Four fragments of Pentelic marble, which were found in the fill of the 
Valerian Wall, join as one piece, constituting the statue of an eagle on an inscribed 
plinth. The head is missing. The inscription, running around the curved plinth, does 
not all appear in the photograph published in Fesperia, VIIT-(1939), p. 208, where 
T. L. Shear points out that this and various other monuments must have come 
originally from the Eleusinion. 


Height, 0.34 m. ; width, 0.14 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. 15436. 


No. 62 


Dil assiusa SE VISAO end BXX VI 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Pertinar, VI, 10: et cum Commodus adlectionibus innumeris 
praetorias miscuisset, senatus consultum Pertinax feeit iussitque eos, qui praeturas non gessissent 
u Ir wars 1 are ” 2 ö 2 5 
sed adlectione accepissent, post eos esse qui vere praetores fuissent. 


" E. Groag, Jahreshefte, XXIX (1935), Beiblatt, p. 178. 
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DD 
on 
\o 


Second or third century 


OvAmios- Epnoyevns ats Heats 


Ulpius Hermogenes is otherwise unknown. 


PZERIVU SI PRAEDRUS 


63. Two non-contiguous fragments of Pentelic marble. Fragment a, preserving 
the upper rieht corner of the monument, was found on January 7, 1955 in a modern 
house in Section II. The stone is broken away at the back, below, and at the left. 
Fragment b, broken away at the back, below, and at both sides, but preserving part 
of the bottom, was found on June 6, 1935 ina Late Roman wall of Section IL. 

Fragment a: height, 0.15 m.; width, ca. 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.05 m. 

Fragment b: height, 0.34 m.; width, ca. 0.30. m.; thickness, 
0.12 m. 

Height of letters, 0.024 m. 

Inv. Nos. I 2287 (Fragment a) and I 2989 (Fragment 5). 


No. 63. Fragment a 


Second Century after Christ 


Fee een |nevov 

ee = — = — — - |vov ”' 

een. en lex | 
lacuna 

= 2 g0]8 gaporovn|devros -— - = - = - | 


= = Evrarpı|dov E&mynr|od Kal iepoveikov Kat] 
|Evorapxov| Aiktov BeobiA|ov rov Huororekovs | 
|Zovviews| kai Kerportas |rns "Ahnviwvos | 
| DaAnpew |s ro dua Biov m|epınynrod vyarpos | 


Iy un |np abrod ro rpirov I-- -- - - - 


No. 63. Fragment b 


The name of P. Aelius Phaedrus, who died at the age of twenty, is known from 
his epitaph, from which the present inscription may be in large part restored (1.G., 
III, 1335) : Ho (Auos ) | At |Atos Datöpos Zovvıevs vios tod EE Evmarpıdav Einynrod Kal 
iepoveikov kal Evorapxov Aiktov Oeodhikov Tod | Il|ıoror |eAovs Zovviews Kat Kekportas 
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a \ a + / fe 1 AS 
ns "Abmviwvos DaAnpews Tov dıa Biov mepınyyrod Ovyarpos. An episram IinFsixteen 
lines follows the name. 
In line 9 |ö rar |np is an equally possible restoration. 


DEDICATION 


64. A fragment of Pentelic marble found on May 5, 1939 in a late wall of 
Section I. It is broken away above and below and at the back, but preserves part ol 
both sides. 

Height, 0.263 m. ; width, 0.287 m. ; 
thickness, 0.175 m. 
Height of letters, 0.018 m.-0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5804. 
Beeinning of the Third Century 
220298 
I/ıö|s avrov Avp 


|Kaloowovos 6 kalt] 


|... |rpariov Ibn 


Cr 


| rolviöov | ] 


|emi ap |xovros Te[AAt] 


|ov Zeva |yöpov N. orele| 
|rmyod |vros Avp HA|ı] 
|o8@po |v Aaumrpews No. 64 


The father of Gellius Xenagoras junior was archon in the reisen of Commodus. 


NIESOTTTEE SORT SINN 


65. A fragment of Pentelic marble found on December 18, 1936 in a modern 
house of Section @®. It is broken away at the back, 
above, below, and at the right, but preserves part of 
are keine Sunale 


Heisht, 0.315 m. ; width, 0.34 m. ; thickness, 0.182 m. 
leichte: letters 0. 021m 
Inv. No. I 4354. 

Another fragment of this inscription, also found 
in the Agora, was published by G. Oikonomos, "Apx. 
’Ee., 1911, pp. 235-236, no. 9 (with a photograph), 
and later includedipya]n Kirchaa 72 ,GC811,0.00% 
The two fragments join to give the following text. 


ar 
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Shortly before a.p. 238 


Uimd|ioauevns ns oeuvo| Tod TobıoToV, apxXLepews 
rarmms BovA|ns rav $ A| de KAavötiov Avaıadov Kal 
Avviav Frarlı -- = - - -| eri Bou|® KA Javstov Ivo: 
veiXav, yvval|ka| roV kparı | dos Sasovxwv E|ryovov Q 


>  oTov Ovake|pt]|ov "Arivov 


The restoration of the last line is that suggested by Oikonomos. The new frag- 
ment confirms the identification which Oikonomos proposed between the Apsines 
mentioned in line 5 and the famous sophist from Gadara who taught at Athens and 
was elevated to consular rank by the emperor Maximinus (A.D. 235-238). Since he 
is not here designated as drarırös but merely as kparıoros, i.e., vir clarissimus or 
vir egregius, Apsines probably had not yet received the elevation at the time the in- 
scription was erected. Xarop| veilav may be the name at the end of line 3. Instead 
of Apsines it is the wife's ancestor, Claudius Lysiades, who had been high priest of 
the ımperial cult. Another member of her family, Memmius eri Bwuo, sometime 
between a.n. 177 and 180 was described in the inscription 7.G., Il’, 3620 as descended 
from high priests. 


From the new fragment we discover also the gentilicium of Apsines. 
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A DEERER OF CIE ZEN SEE 


66. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on kan 2, Kr 
ina Byzantine well on the north slope of the Acropolis in Section OA. 


Heieht, 0.14 m.; width, 0.135 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Fleicheot leuters, 0.0121 
Inv. No. 14954. 


The chequer-unit measures approximately 0.022 m. across 
and 0.02 m. down; cf. Austin, Stoichedon Style, p. 34. 
This fragment contains a portion of the prescript of the 
inscription published as /.G., Il’, 25. The length of the lacuna € 
B ° : No. 66. Fragment a. 
between these two known fragments cannot be determined. CireıEo, 


Re, IE, 25 


Aller 389 2.€. STOoIX. 18 
|"ESo£ev rnı Bo|Ayı kalı r| a 10 ns es "Admvatos, «| aı dv | 
| Aryn | Anv Kar Onpov Kar | bpar | 
|oı Snuwı: Oivn_|ıs emp| vr | ptav eXeodaı, nvr|ıv av] 
| aveve, was Is ITe|ıpa | Borwvrau. ka|ı]| ava|yparı | 
j lvuevs eypaumarlelve, ...| au avros eornAn]|ı Audi] 
En 15 m Toy ypayılparea ns | 
| lacuna BoAns ev ar|pomökeaı, es] 
| = "Al de nv av|aypadnv Söva | 
lelx|ırmov | ro|v| Oarıo Bere 75 ı Tov Ta|ytav eikocı Sp] 
ı "Immapxov "Abmvato|s ev| oxmals]. 


aı avöpayahias Ev|era | 


The date of this inscription has been most recently discussed by Dinsmoor 
(Ad. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 157-160), who assigns it to the period ca. 376 B.c. 
Dinsmoor’s investigations were concerned with the formula which names the ofheial 
who paid for inscribing stelai and with the earliest occurrence of the phrase ev 
axpomörer; unfortunately definite dates can be assigned to few inscriptions from the 
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first quarter of the fourth century. The 
honors granted to the Thasians Archip- 
pessand Hlipparches rerer to the cam- 
paign ot Thrasyboulos against Thasos in 
390/89. It is usually assumed that these 
honors were voted shortly after the over- 
tbrow ar the Spartan warrıson, but 
Dinsmoor (loc. cit., p. 159, note 6) be- 
lieves that they were deferred until after 
the foundation of the Second Athenian 
League in 377, when Chabrias was re- 
cruiting in the northern Aegean. 


No, 66. Kirasment 5. 7.G., 112 


SO JO SAND PYRRHOS 


67. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found by a truck-driver 
on February 26, 1937 in a lot at the corner of Odos Athenas and Odos Bysses. The 


right side and probably the bottom surface were reworked in later times. 


Heisht, 0.61 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.122 m. 


Height of letters, (lines 1-7) 0.012 m.; (lines Sf.) 0.009 m. 


Inv. No. I 4564. 


ES RNIEN N 


37043 2.6. 


Traces 
of 
wreath 


NON-STOIX. 


Traces 
of 
wreath 


’BE oO Kerporma Aaös "Admvalov ovonal]|eı| 


kal xopav llaAAas nv Errıoe Onpoı A| Omvor | 


ovöes Iwoıßio Kar Ilvppo neilova dvnr|or| 


bvAnv Kerpomusav Epymı Eöpare ayada. 


vacat O.132 m. 
5 ”Edo£ev nı Kerpomidı buAnı em Xapıoavöp|o apxovros| 
rnı kuplaı ayopaı Kpußonv imdiurapevov rov | bvierov | 


+ 
Ev Axpomoke: ' 


vacat 0.075 m. 


vacat 


Kirchner. od 1.G., 112, 24; Fredrich in I.G., X11, 8, pp: 78-79: Glotz-Cohen, Histoire Grecque, 
111.9.87. Gi. Diller in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s. v. Thasos, col. 1318. 
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No. 67. The Preserved Portion of !.G., 11°, 1141 
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Ovnrop Kndiuoroswpo MeAtrevs eim|ev: ayadyı röx|nı, Ilvppov |emawerau örı 
ayadös | 
/ n N \ \ N \ x a a N Bye n 
yeyernralı] wepi nu bvAnv kaı ra kow|a ns dvAns Kali avrov |orebavarau 


2] 


ApEerns Evera 


10 xpvooı oredavaı amd me|v|rarootwv |dpaxpov: or|edavaca|ı 6e Kar Iwoißıov 


The Agora fragment, being the riehtmost Diece, contaıns a, portiomoF 1.G,, 11, 
1141 which has hitherto been known only from Fourmont’s copy, published by Böckh 
in 1828 (C.1.G., 1, 85). Within the interval between the study of the stone by the 
Abbe Fourmont in 1728-30 and that by L. Stephani in 1850 ( Titulorum Graecorum 
partıcula, V, pp. 5-6), the stone was broken, and Stephani was able to recover only 
the left tragment which now bears the Epigraphical Museum number 7741. The 
greater part of lines 8-10 is still missing, and in the above text all readings which 
now depend solely upon Fourmont's transcription have been underlined. 

In line 8, Böckh and subsequent editors completed Fourmont’s reading of two 
vertical strokes with the word | &reıö |n, but these now appear as an iota and part of an 
eta. The accusative form Hvppov is on the stone, and the restoration emaweoa Ereuön 
ayados avnp, or some similar phrase,’ may be suggested for the lacuna at the end of line 
8. The number of letters for lines 8 ff. may be estimated from measurements based on 
the assumption that the two crowns inscribed above line 1 were symmetrically arranged 
on the stone. This gives an unpreserved space of approximately 0.23 m. at the 
original right edge of the inscription. The distance from the letter eta in line 8 to 
the original left edge is 0.43 m. As eight letters of this line occupy a horizontal space 
of 0.09 m., it may be computed that to the left of the eta there was space for approxi- 
mately 38 letters, and to the right of the nu, the rightmost preserved letter, space 
for approximately 19 letters. The new restoration |aya9yı rüx|nı exactly fits the 
lacuna of line 8. In lines 9 and 10 Böckh’s unusual position for orebavooa after 
xpvooı orebavaı has been avoided. Kochler’s suggestion (ad 1.G., I soSpEchaene 
praise was extended to Sosibios in the body of the decree and that Sosibios was men- 
tioned in the epigram (line 3) solely because he must have been the father of Pyrrhos 
may be rejected in view of the position of the verb orebavaoaı in line 10 and the 
presence of two crowns on the stone. Onetor (P.A., 11470) was a member of the 
family which provided the well-known priest of A sklepios in 294/3. For the Kekropion 
on the acropolis (line 7), see especially A. B. Cook, Zeus, U p2 2722 Beichebiblio. 
graphy), and Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, 11, p. 974. 


ACH RC 1, 27, lnes.2-7: 
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PHILOKLES AND ’EURTE> 


68. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on February 10, 
1938 in a fill in Section AA. 

Height, 0.55 m.; width, 0.086 m.; thickness, 0.034 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.0055 m.“ 

Inw. Ne. 19202. 


This fragment contains a portion of lines Re Me 


1.G., 11°, 145, lines 14-20 
Before 358/7 2.c. STOIX, 36 

lev: eimbilo#lau rnı Bo|Anı, eraö|n]| avnp ayados " 

15 [iv Eörı |ns 6 ma|rmp 6 © lırorkkovs mepı r|ö|v Onuo 
|v röv "Ad |nvaiwv ka|ı r|ny kahodov Tod Onuo, amd 
liodaı) Yu BoAnı r|ov|s mpoeöpovs oi Av ruyxav 
|woı mpo |eöpevovr|es| eis ryv mpornv erkAnota 
|v xpnpariloaı mep|i B|ırorAeovs roV EvrAeovs 

20 |ral emeuön xIpnlowo|s(?) kat koopuos dorei eiva 


The new piece confirms the restorations in 
the edıtio minor with the exception of those in 
line 15 where | nv EvrX |ns 6 ra|rnp 6 © |ıAorA&ovs 
must be substituted for |eyevero 6 marmp To 
® |ıXorXeovs. In line 20 the restoration of xpnor- 
nos has been retained, although the part of the 
preserved upright stroke in the twelfth letter 
space would best fit an iota." 

The document must be dated before the 
ka —_ | reform 01 the eycles during 356%5- Aor.the 

No. 68. Agora Inv. No. I 5207 secretaries from Hippothontis are known there- 
after. In the period of an allotted cycle of the 
annual secretary immediately preceding 355/4," the latest unoccupied year is 359/8. 


® The height of the letters is incorrectly recorded in the editio minor as 0.004 m. 

“If an iota is read, I can only suggest some adjective with the intensive prefix äpı- Or &pı- 
(usually poetic). See, €. g., äptöndos, äpt&ndos, üplomuos, and eplynpus. The latter might be especially 
suitable when applied to a herald, for Hesychios defines the word as neyaAddwvos. 

° See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. 41-42. 

° Kirchner (/.G., II, Indices, p. 7) believes that the annual secretaryship began in 363/2; 
Ferguson (Klio, XIV, 1915, pp. 394-397) and Dinsmoor (Archons, p. 351) favor 366/5 at the 
time of the overthrow of the regime of Kallistratos of Aphidna (ef. Glotz-Cohen, Histoire Grecque, 
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THE YEAR OF APOLLODOROS 


69. Fragment of Hymettian marble found on February 20, 1939 in a marble 
dump during the demolition of houses in Section EE. The rough-picked back and a 
small part of the left edge are preserved. 

Heieht, 0.18 m.; width, 0.29 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No41.565>. 

The vertical space occupied by five lines and the horizontal space of five letters 
both measure 0.062 m. 


No. 69 
SIONSE.e SMOIT, 8) 


|’Er’ ’AmoAXo0wpov Aäpxovros, avaypade | 
|s de Evraöu |ov "Avlarlaew|s, emi ns Oivet] 
|d0s derar|ns mpvraveia|s: Irıpobopıs | 


vos Evelı ka veoı, mevnr|eı Kal TpLaro 
p 


ö loreı mm|s mpvraveias‘ er|rAnota‘ r@v po | 
| eöpwv el A RT: | 
ea ro vum poeopol en | 


III, p. 164). Indubitably, secretaries who were chosen for the term of a single prytany were func- 
tioning in 368/7, an annual secretary in 363/2. Regardless of which of the intervening years is 
adopted, some of the tribes held the secretaryship an unequal number of times in the period before 
352/1, when Erechtheis (I) provided the incumbent; so there is no particular validity to Ferguson’s 
suggestion (loc. cit., p. 395) that we must recede ten years from 356/5 in order to give all the 
tribes one chance. Kirchner’s and Ferguson’s scheme must be altered in one detail: allotment was 
used to determine the secretaryship for 356/5, so the change to official order did not become opera- 
tive until 355/4; cf. Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., p. 42. 
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Skirophorion is the only one of the months with thirteen letters in the genitive 
case which requirements of the calendar permit to be restored in lines 3-4. Crosby 
(Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 478) has already demonstrated by her new readines of 
1.G., 11°, 387 that Oineis held the tenth prytany, and this tribal name exactly fits the 
lacuna between the preserved portions of lines 2 and 3. 

There are now known seven decrees which provide data for the calendar of this 
year, which may be reconstructed as follows: 


TABLR 2, TOR YEAR 3198 D.C 


Bıyel 36 Hekatombaıon 30 
j er N 
Pryt. II 36 Metageitnion 29 
30edromıon 30 

Pryt. 10 36 
Pyanopsıon 22) 

Pryt. IN 36 Aıantıs or Leontis Sr : 

Maimakterion 30 


Pryt. IV, 21 = Maimakterion 11 (129: day) 
Hesperia, IX, no. +. 
Pryt:ıV 33 Posideon 29 


i n £ : WAR Gamelion 30 
rue Wi 35 Leontis or Alantıs 


1.G., IB, 386. (CE. Dinsmoor, Ärchons, p. 22). 
Anthesterion 29 
Elaphebolion 30 
Pryt. VII, 34 = Elaphebolion 12 (248th day) 

Hesperia, VII, no. 31. 


Pryt. VIII en, Erechtheis Mounichion = 


Pryt. VI 35 Antiochis 


Pryt. VIII, 2[8] or 2[9] =“ Mounichion” [11] or [12] 

1.G.,. 112.388. 
Pryt. IX 35 T'hargelion 30 
Pryt. X 3 Oineis Skirophorıon 29 


I.G., 112, 387 (cf. Crosby, Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp: 
477-478). 
Pryt. X, [10, 20, 30, or 32] = [Skirophorion] 4, [1]4, [2]4, 
or [216* 
1.G., II?, 390 (= Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 22). 
Pryt. [X], 35 — [Skirophorion] 29 (354th day). 
The present inscription. 


The use of 8€ in line 2 to connect the names of the archon and anagrapheus when 


they appear side by side in the genitive case is already thrice attested.” For the loss 


lion was inscribed by error for Mounichion. Cf. Dinsmoor, List, p. 34, note 62. 
lities which may be restored for the day of the month in lines 4-5, 
ain. For the use of forward or backward count with wer’ eikadas 


° Elaphebo 
s These are the four possibi 
where the word re|rpa |d&ı |- - is cert 
in this period, see Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 3, note 12. er 
2 7nG, 112,.395, 389, and 649 (= Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 7). Cf. Pritchett and Meritt, 


Chronology, p- 88. 
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of the iota in ’Avaraevs (line 2), compare Meisterhans, Grammatik‘, S2s he 
mention of the symproedroi (line 7) adds another to the examples ee by 
Pritchett and Meritt (Chronology, pp. 2-7) in which this formula appears in in- 


scriptions dated before 318/7. 


TITEE SORZOLLEICT BI 


70. Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
found on November 8, 1937 during the 
demolition of a house in Section AA. The 
original right side and back are preserved. 


Heisht, 0.155 m. ; width, 0.191m.; 
thickness, 0.128 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
InyaNo. 155050. 
The chequer-unit measures approxi- 


mately 0.012 ms acıoss Ep. 0.0 LI m 
(down). 


No. 70 


ZI ne ZTOIX. 32 
ee a nk 
|ı 8° avrovs "Aßmvalovs Kal roVs Er |yovovs 
|avrov kar ypabaordaı bvAns| rar Snuov ka 
|t dparpias Hs av Boviwvra |ı kara Tov vou 

I |ov: avaypabaı de rode ro dm|hıona rov ypa 

|umarea roV Önuov ev ormAleı Audiveaı kal 
|ornoaı ev arpomökeı, eis| Se ryv avaypab 
nv ns ornAns dovvaı rov| rapiav roV Inu 
|ov " AAA ’ Öpaxnas ex rov eils ra kara md 


OUaATA RR Ta S|n nu@tL' ToVS de 


10a 
|mpvraveıs roVs mpvravevov |ras eis mv 
|pornv u dovvar ep alu|lrav| 77 
|v Imbov kat nv dorınarlav avrors ro |ds 
|deouoderas eivayayeıv (?) -- - - — — | 


Use of the title ypauparevs rod Snnov (lines 5-6) in the publication formula of 


D 
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this fragmentary decree of citizenship gives the ferminus post quem as 307 /6: 
reference to the treasurer of the demos (lines 8-9) gives the terminus ante gutem as 
301. This latter terminal date has been a subject for much recent discussion, and 
some points are still in need of clarification. Kahrstedt ( Untersuchungen zur Magis- 
tratur in Athen, pp. 12-15), assigning new dates to several documents, came to 305/4 
as the last year of the treasurer of the demos, 304/3 as the first year of the new officer 
of administration. This determination was subsequently criticized by Ferguson 
PILEZEINS TO pp. 230231), Meritt (Hesperia, IX, 1940, 9. 72: X, 1941, 
p. 56), and Pritchett (Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 108-111). Kahrstedt (Hermes, 
LXXV, 1940, pp. 332-334) now admits that the names of the two officials occur 
simultaneously within the period 307-301, but states that the two financial officers 
could not have made payments from the contingent fund of the demos (ek rov Kara 
Imbionara avakıokonevov ro Onuwe).' He accordingly posits for the oflicer of ad- 
ministration a special war-fund, distinct from the orparıwrıra, and states that pay- 
ments for stelai might be made from either the contingent fund or the new war-fund. 
In the only one of the critical years in which the theory may be tested (302/1), it is 
known that both ofhcials did make payments from the same fund: Hesperia, IX, 1940, 
no. 20 and /.G., II”, 505, dated in the fourth and twelfth prytanies of this year, have 
the treasurer ot the demos making payments from the contingent fund, but /.G., IT’, 
500, dated in the eighth prytany, has the single officer of the administration.” Further- 


1° So Kirchner, /.G., II?, Indices, p. 4. This official is the same as the ypapnarevs kara mpv- 
raveiav. He is not to be confused with the ypappareis roı dnuoı, mentioned in /.G., 11”, 223A, 1700, 
and Hesperia, X, no. 11, whose title was more commonly given as ypapnarevs rns BovAns Kal Tov 
önuov. See Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries, pp. 65-70. Laqueur's argument (Epigraphische Unter- 
suchungen, pp. 52-53) that the clause referring to the ypappares roı Önumı in 11”, 223A, line 10, 
must be an interpolation into the probouleuma from the separate decree of the demos is based on a 
misunderstanding of the functions of this official; see Aristotle, ’A9. IIoA., 54, 5, and compare 
Billheimer, A.J.A., XLII, 1938, p. 463. 

1 For the period after 302/1, it appears that the razuıeia roü önnov was continued by the single 
officer, or plural board, of administration (Ferguson, A.J.P., LIX, 1938, p. 231), according to 
Macedonian domination or political freedom of Athens. After 229, when both 6 and oi & mi m 
dioıkyoeı appear in the publication formulae, Dow has observed (Prytaneis, pp. 12-13) that 6 &mi 
77 dioıneeı is invariable in decrees of the prytaneis. Ferguson’s suggestion (in a note in Prytaneıs, 
p. 13) that one man, called 6 &mi rn dwıryoeı, served for each prytany with the twelve or thirteen 
collectively serving for the entire year seems very probable. 

12 Cf. Kahrstedt, op. cit., p. 333, who admits that in this one year payments must have been made 
bv two officials from the same treasury. He believes that 302/1 was a transıtional time in which 
the contingent fund and the special war-purse were merged. But when a temporary amalgamatıon 
of treasuries did occur within the turbulent period 304/301, we know that payment was specifically 
designated as being &k rov koıwov xpnparov (1.G., 11°, 558: dated at the close of the Four Years’ War 
by Johnson, A.J.P., XXXVI, 1915, p. 432, and Dittenberger, Syll®, 343, note 5; at the close of 
302/1 by Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 64). The start of the year 302, when the government of Stratokles 
was subjected to vigorous attack (cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 107), is the one time to which it seems 
impossible to assign II”, 558 with its reference to a common treasury and honors to Demetrios 


favorite Oxythemis. 
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more. it must be reaffirmed that the hypothesis on which Kahrstedt’s new theory of a 
special purse for the officer of administration rests, namely, that no treasury can have 
two paymasters, is incorreet:"* for within this same period payments were made 
{rom the contingent fund by another ofhicial, the treasurer of the military funds: 
cf. Schweigert, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 349 and 351.'' It has rightly been said that 
in ancient times “ we are confronted with a system of accounting which nowhere and 
in no single ledger was complete; hence the need of striet audits.” 

The earliest example of the restrictive phrase kara rov vönov in the formula ot 
eitizenship occeurs in 331/0,* or in 334/3 according to Schweigert's new date for 
1.G., 1°, 405 (Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 339-340). The provision for the introduction 
of judicial serutiny by the thesmothetai, if correctly restored in lines 13-14, oceurs 
in II, 398 (ca. 320/19), again in-II, 496 4507 8032), and’Trequenely. there 
after.“ As regards letter-forms, the phi in the form of a cross is common in the 
period 340-285 (Kirchner, /magines, pp. 19-20), especially between 310 and 300,” 


1207 Kergusen, lo6. &ii., pp. 230-231. 

!t In addition, Kahrstedt in his recent article is misinformed on two points. His statement 
(p- 332) that the document from the Agora published as Hesperia, IX, 1940, no. 20 disproved 
his 304 demarcation-date is only partly correct; his theory was already in conflict with the evidence 
of /.G., II2, 493 + 518, 505, etc. (see Pritchett, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 110). Another statement 
(p. 333) that Pritchett had both the treasurer of the demos and the single officer of administration 
making payments in /.G., II?, 493 + 518 and 496 + 507 (303/2) from the same fund is a mis- 
quotation: the statement is correct as originally written (p. 110), “ within the three year period 
304/3-302/1 2.c., both financial officials are instructed to make payments from the same fund.” 

15 Francotte, Les finances des cites grecques, p. 149. Ct. Andreades, History of Greek Public 
Finance, I, English translation, p. 371. 

16 See Billheimer, Naturalisation in Athenian Law and Practice, p. 15. Wilhelm (Wiener 
Studien, XXIX, 1907, p. 1, and Attische Urkunden, Il, pp. 9-23) has noted in accord with 7.G., 
II®, 373, lines 29-31, that aliens were prohibited from acquiring land in border demes; Thalheim 
(in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. &ykrmois, col. 2584) and Ferguson (Hellenistic Athens, p. 245, 
note 6) refer the phrase to this restrictive prohibition. Johnson (A.J.A., XVII, 1914, pp. 174- 
177) attributes it to restrictions concerning enrolment in certain phratries. The phrase ov oi vonoı 
Aeyovanv occurs in 11?, 222 (ca. 344/3 B.c.), and the preferable interpretation seems to be that the 
restrictions refer to provisions in the decree of Demophilos (346/5) regulating citizenship (see 
Diller, Race Mixrture Among the Greeks, p. 113, and Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatsk., p. 947), or, 
more correctly, to the enabling laws governing Demophilos’ decree (Gomme, Essays in Greek 
History and Literature, pp. 68, 86; cf. however, Atkinson, Athenian Legislative Procedure, PP- 
15-38). It is to be noted that the absence of this restrictive phrase does not prove the abrogation 
of the legal procedure. Thus in the period of oligarchy in 321-318, the phrase accompanies some 
decrees of citizenship, but is omitted in II®, 394. Similarly, II?, 553 may be compared with other 
decrees of the period 307-301. For this reason, one must question Johnson’s redating of II, 511 
(CIPhil., 1%,,1914,9:428). 

"" For II®, 336, see Wilhelm, Ath. Mitt., XXXIX, 1914, p. 266. For the legal procedure, see 
Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 946, and Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, pp. 284-285. Cf. Kahrstedt, 
Staatsgebiet, p. Sl, and Gomme, Essays, pp. 73-75, 86. 

2Seeul.G>, 112 )Indices, p. O1, andyJobnson AA XV ze 

'? Schweigert, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 39. Sporadic examples occur, however, as late as the 
end ©: thesthird century. 1:G., 11 8393nd,850). 
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and the very broad sigma is common during the late fourth and early third 
centuries. 


BRYEANEIS. OR -DEMETRIAS 


j 71. "Two Joining tragments of Hymettian marble, preserving the original rieht 
side and rough-picked back. The larger fragment was found on April 18, 1934 in a 
Roman wall in Section B.” The other fragment was found in a late fill in the same 
Say ST 96 3 ee 

Section on April 25, 1934. Its surface was blackened by a modern cesspool near 
which it was found. 


Height (as joined), 0.30 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness, 0.20 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.006 m. 
Inv. Nos. 1 1804 (the larger fragment) and 1870. 


DEMETRIAS 
Middle of third century B.c. 
| Mexıreis ?| 
=... | X Japortöns 'Epyor 
|"Apior |apxos 'Apıc MeverAns Oeodt 
|... . Jeas Kaıper "Apıorodav Avrı 
|. 2%... ]vıxos Zoor 10 "Epyodbav "Tepod@o 
|... . |yAas "Avrı DiAıros AuorXe 
5 |’AArtipa|xos AAkı IloAvevrros 1llep 
---- ---— Aaudakldaı 
| A |vrodpwv 
13 ee Olov 
| "Er |iAvros TAavk 


| Immo |rouadaı 
vacat 


The information which this prytany inscription supplies concerning the demes 
of Demetrias has already been incorporated in the article on the Macedonian tribes 
published in A.J.P., LXI, 1940, pp. 186-193. Chief interest lies in the confirmation 
of Meritt’s assienment of the deme Daidalidai to the tribe Demetrias.” 


2° Homer Thompson (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 168) has made reference to this inscription in 
his discussion of the topographical significance of the wall in which it was found. 

21 Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 75-77. Reference to this inscription, though without ıinventory 
number, was made by Dinsmoor in The Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 


pp. 79-80, note 78. 
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No. 71 


The names at the top of the last column may very tentatively be assigned to 
Melite. This large deme of Demetrias requires more than six representatives in the 
Boule, and the unusual name Charopides (line 7) is known for another member of 
this deme (P.A., 15533). The name Ergophon (line 10) appears to be new in Greek 
prosopography. 


ZENISOFZEROBZAEIPET I OS 


12. Eragment 061 Hymettian marble, found on March 80, 197 madınm a 
Section ®. The original left edge is preserved. 


N un 
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Hleich.0.095 meswidth 20. 105m}; 
thickness, 0.025 m. 


Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 4678. 


ca. 200 2.c. 
n Bova|n] 
Zyvıv 
IlpoßaXt 


TLOV 


The accusative form Zyvw is also 
attested from Xenophon, HG, III, A, 
10, where the genitive form Zyvios is 
preserved. Other examples cited by 
Pape-Benseler show a dental stem with No. 72 
genitive Zyviöos.”” See Kühner-Blass, 

Gr. Gram., I, p. 421, note 7, and Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, pp. 462-465. 

This inscription appears to cite the same man who is crowned in a small frag- 
ment published as Prytaneıs, no. 42. A possible restoration for the latter is: 9 
Blovwn]| | Zy|vw] | Tp|oßart]|||owv|. Dow read an epsilon as the second letter in 
line 3, but it is clear on his photograph that rho is equally possible. In both instances, 
the citation is the leftmost one from one of the two rows beneath the register of 
prytaneis. Although variations in the arrangement of the various citations on the 
stone are many, the leftmost position in the first row in this period was usually 
occupied by the priest of the eponynios.”“ In this case the documents must be dated 
in different years. A similar position in the second row would probably be for the 
sixth official in order of mention, hence for the undersecretary.”” The two inscriptions 
must then be assigned to the same year.” 


PRYTANY DECREE 


73. Fragment of Hymettian marble, found on June 11, 1937 in a late Roman 
wall at the north end of Section X. The original left side and top, with akroterion, 
are preserved. 


»2 Wörterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, $.v. 

23 See, e. g., Dow, Prytaneis, p. 19, and Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 112. 

24 See Prytaneis, nos. 40, 48, 61 (?), and 64. 

25 See Dow, op. cit., p. 16. | 

26 See Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 117. The tenure of office of the undersecretary will be discussed 
at greater length in a fortheoming article. 
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Heicht, 0319 m width, 02202 
thickness, 0.146 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.007 m. 


Inv. No. I 4966. 


No. 73 
19649.2.C. 60.92 
"Em Xapırk&ovs apxov|ros em ns — “= — Evdekarns mpvravelas | 


e > b) ce & > 12 22 - F R 
Hı Aioxp<i>wv Evawerov 'Pa|yvovowos Eeypaunarevev: Onuov Imbtionara | 
OapynAuwvos öyode pe|r eikadas, Oyodeı Kal EiKogTeL ns mpvravelas| 

> 2 , > a RZ rn 2 > z ca. Ss 

erkAnola kupla ev raı H|earpwı‘ T@v mpoeöpwv eralmdılev -———| 
a Xo| 


N N \ fer + rn s 
Aapyevs einev: v|rep ov amayyeikovoıv oil mpvravas ms —-—| 


oa 
N 
8 
> 
= 
Pa 
> 
us 
[®) 
e 
nn 
N 
@) 
Ss 
De) 
& 
EZ 
.3) 
DS) 
m 
> 
a 
Q 
=/7 
Q 
& 
= 
S) 
as) 
On 
{) 
@7] 
2) 
[®) 
= 


inep rav Avoww|v ov Edvov Ta po av EerkÄnoıwv ToL Te AmoMAwvı rau IIpo | 


+ x 
orampiwı kalı -- - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - — — | 


The archon Charikles, whose name dates this prytany decree, is already assigned 
to the year 196/5. The year was intercalary, and Thargelion 23 (backward count 
in a full month), being the 348th day of the year, is to be equated with Prytany 
XI, 28. This is in accord with Meritt’s conelusions concerning the calendar of this 
year as published in Fesperia, V, 1936, pp. 424-425. 

In line 2 the nomen of the secretary was clearly inscribed as Aloxpwv. However, 
a different form, Aioxpiov, occurs in Hesperia, V, no. 15 for the same man. Since 
the latter is a more carefully chiselled inscription and since it is easier to assume 
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= 


the omission of a letter than the insertion of an extra one,” it seems preferable to 
make the correction in the new document. 


FT a NER OL ZKRERROFTS 


74. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found on Janu- 
ary 29, 1937 in a modern retaining wall in Section 2. 
The original right side is preserved. 


Height, 0.397 m.; width, 0.161 m. ; thickness, 
0.107 m. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 4462. 


Syllabification at the end of lines is not always 
observed in this inscription. 


No. 74 


KEKROPIS 
184/3 2.c. 41-46 
I-- -- - -- - - - -- ev TEL mpvravelaı kaAos Klar buXlo| 
|riuws, emeuerindnoav de Kal ns avAkoyns ns Bo|vAns kat ro 
|d Onuov Kal rov AAAwv Amavrwv av avrois mpooerarro|v ol re v 
| öpoı kat ra ıUmbionara. rod Önnov, emawerau r|ovs mpvrave 
5 [us ns Kerpomldos kat orebavoraı xpvoat oreb|avwı kara ro|v| 
’d > F4 [4 a x x x x # ai 
|vöuov evreßelas Everev ns mpos rovs Heovs| kaı Bikorıntals| 
a) > x x x x Un) x > d „ N > Ye 
Irns eis mv BovAnv kat röv Önuov rov 'Adm |vatov: avaypayı 
|au d€ rode ro ındıorpa rov ypapparea r|ov kara mpvrav|eı| 


3 7 72 R [n\ Ar na NR > 
|av &v arme Aufiva Kar ormoau ev| roı mpvravıral|ı‘ eis| 


>: For examples of the insertion and omission of iota in Attie inscriptions, see Lademann, 
De titulis atticis quaestiones orthographicae et grammaticae (Diss. Basel, 1915), pp. 130-131. 
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10  |de ryv avaypadbyv kaı nv avadenıw ns| ormAns wepto | au | 


\ a} 2 \ 7.2 3 7 
| rov Eemi TEL ÖLoıknaei TO YEVOUEVOV avaX |opa. 


vacat 
Kine Bes Be 
|r0v rat] | rovs mpv| 20  |r]ov ypay 
lav nomen | |raveıs | |ularea "Ar 
15 |demoticum | | x |Anmasnv 
Ivra 
IA |nrrıov 
25 |[’Em - 2 — &pxovros em rn]|s Iavöwoviöos |dw| 
|dekarms mpvraveias Yı — = -—| Birofevidov 'P|ay| 


|vovoıos eypapuarevev: BovAns Imbiopar|a: Zrıpodopiwvols .. | 
ns mpvrave|ias: BovAn eu Bolv| 
|Aevrmpioı: av mpoeöpwv Emabmdılev Aro |vvoıos "Avrırarp| ov | 


| ca. 20 


30 | Tpıkopvowos kat auumpoespor: Edofev rei| BovAcei " Avcanvd| pos | 


Ca o) . > 2 L L N 
| we — —— EIMEV een ot] TMPVTAVELS 7| ns| 


| Kerpomiöos ka oi deioıroı Eraweoavres K|aı orebavo| av | 
|res amodatvovaoıv rei BovXet Tov raulav Öv eik |ovro e€ eav|ror | 
I-- - - - =? - -- -— ras re Ovloia|s redvre | 

Sa len - - ] 


This document supplies part of the name of a new secretary. The first letter 
of the demotic is read as rho. Schweigert, while in Athens, provided a transcription 
in which the letter was so read by him. Part of the upright stroke is clearly visible 
on the squeeze, and to the right are twö dots which might be the loop of the rho, 
as is characteristie in this inseription. In’this case the demotie mus berrescorede 
‘Plauvovowos|, and the length of the name, as well as other considerations, pre- 
vents any identification with another secretary of this period |A ]|wovvosöwpos 
Dell |, who appears in the archaistic stoichedon inscription pub- 
lished as Prytaneis, no. 79.” The name Philoxenides is well attested for the deme 
Rhamnous (X). One Philoxenides of Rhamnous is known to have been a councillor 
in the very early years of the second century (Prytaneıs, no. 48, line 66) ; another, 
possibly his nephew, was councillor in 166/5 (Prytaneis, no. 73, line 30; cf. 1.G., 
II’, 1939, line 56). The secretary of the present inscription may have been a son of 
the former. 

The distinctive script, characterized by the omission of many horizontal strokes 
and by the two-dot omieron, belongs to the period between 185 and 155 ».c.,” and 
it is within this period that a date for the new text must be sought. The length of 
the lacuna in line 11 requires the restoration of the Single Officer of Administration 


> For the date of this inscription, see Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. xxix and 129, 
2 See Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., pp. 122-123. 
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as paymaster, thereby positing a date before 169/8.” "The insceription must be assigned 
to one of the two years for which a secretaryship from the tenth tribe, Aiantis, is 
available, namely 184/3 or 172/1 2.c. The archon for the latter year is known to 
have been Sosigenes (Pritchett and Meritt, op. cıt., p. xxviii), but a name of nine 
letter-spaces in the genitive appears rather short for the lacuna of line 25; so the 
document is assigned to the year 184/3. 

For a stemma of the family to which the chairman of the proedroi (lines 29-30) 
possibly belonged, see Sundwall, Nachträge, p. 38. 


PER ARCHONFATERRANDROS 


75. Fragment of Hymettian marble with pedimental top, found on October 1, 
1934 during the destruction of a house in Section N. The original left side and part 
ot the back are preserved. 


No. 75 


30 So Dow, Prytaneis, p. 12. Cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, no. 24. 


280 , KÜRINDIRIKEI< DIRIMDEANEITIT 

Height (at left edge), 0.20. m. ; width, 0.24 m. ; thickness, 0.12 m. (of stele proper, 
0.0 m: 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Im Ne 72115 


zl ca. 40 
’Ermi ’AXe&avöpov |äpxovros em ns — — a | 
mpvravelas eli — - — er rs 2] 
ypapparevev‘ | _ zu Mer ae meu] 


N b} a a) 7 > 7 > 7 
TTEL KAL eik | 00 rei TNS TPUTAVELAS EKKÄNOLA Een Ile: | 


5 pwue: ro|v mpoeopwv eralmabıler —-| 


|Ovluau|raons (?) Kar ovumpoeopor: Ebofev rei BovXer kat] 
|roı S|nluwı _ — _ — | 


The archon Alexandros is here attested for the first time in inscriptions. He is 
known from Apollodoros (fragment 47) to have been later than Eupolemos (185/4) 
and earlier than Xenokles (168/7) ; so he 'has been tentatively assigned to the inter- 
calary year 173/2.°* Other available years within this period are 181/0 and 170/69, 
both of which are ordinary. Restorations in line 3 for either an intercalary or an 
ordinary-year are possible. 


TECHNON OF PHEGATA 


76. Fragment of Hymettian marble, found on March 10, 1937 in the wall 
of a house in Section H. The original back, left side, and a small portion of the right 


side are preserved. 
Heishe, 0.5 in, wide, 045m ehickmesse. 0.1 m} 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 4594. 
COS BIC 
ih Bovn 
Texvova 
Dyauea 


This fragment preserves a citation in honor of the flautist, Technon son of 
Leon of Phegaia, whose floruit may be placed ca. 155 2.c., for heiis cited in Hesperia, 


#1 Dinsmoor, Athenian ÄArchon List, p. 189, and Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxviii. 
In the chronological table given by Pritchett and Meritt (pp. xv-xxxv), the inseription published 
as 5.E.G., III, no. 117 should be added to the year of Leostratos (303/2) and the inscription from 
Larissa published as B.C.H., LIX, 1935, pp. 66-67 to the year of Jason (109/8). 
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IX, 1940, no. 25 (165-150 B.c.), and in Prytaneis, nos. 82 and 84 (155/4 n2.c.).” 
There isa striking similarity between the physical features of the new fragment and 
those of Prytaneis, no. 84, for both stelai have the same original thickness and width,” 


and both inscriptions require five citations below the register, arranged in rows of 
three and two, instead of the usual six.” However, the two inscriptions are not from 
the same monument, for there is a narrow carefully cut band along the edge of the 


»2 Cf. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 18. 

»» The slightly larger width of the present fragment (0.02 m.) allows for the broadening of the 
stele near the base. It is unusual to find two stelai of the same size and it may be that these were 
ordered from the workshop at the same time. For similar examples see Dinsmoor, A.J.A. ZXVLU, 
1923, pp. 318-321, and Dow, A.J.A., XL, 1936, pp. 67-68. 

»# The large uninscribed space to the right of the one citation of the new inscription permits 
the restoration of only one other symmetrically arranged erown, that for the Treasurer of the 
Boule, in the same row. For other inscriptions having five citations below the register, cf. Prytaneis, 


no. 84, and Hesperia, IX, 1940, no. 26. 
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left face of the Agora fragment which does not appear on the corresponding surface 
of Prytaneis, no. 84. In addition, the script of the new piece, having a rounded phı 
and an epsilon with short middle horizontal, differs sliehtly from either of the two 


scripts employed in the previously published inscription. 


PRYTANEIS OF ATTALIS 


77. Fragment of Hymettian marble, found on 
February 3, 1937 in the debris of a house in Section 
I. The original left side, which is tooth-dressed, 


is preserved. 


Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 
0.097 m. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4476. 


This Iraoment. (2), 5 aspar. 0 L. CS 1 7977 
which has subsequently been republished by Dow as 
Prytaneis, no. 88. New restorations for lines 1-3 
have been offered by Pritchett and Meritt.”” The 
lines are here numbered consecutively with those of 


eG 977% 


ATTALIS 
ISI/OE.C. Ei, 34: 
c [&oEJev rn|ı BovAgı: -- - - - - ZI - - - - - — eimev: Emeiön oi mpvraveıs | 
La} > Cal \ 2 > Hi 3 + N + > 

Irns]| "Arraxt|dos kat oi aeioıroı eraweoavres kal orebavwoavres amo]| 

| dbatlvovaıv re|lt BovXei Tov rapıav Öv eikovro EE Eavrav 'AmoAAwviov (?) "AmoX] 

[A]wviov Zovv|ıea Kar ToVv ypanparea — — — — — — - - - - - - - IIpoßakter: | 
25 |o]|v ras re Wvo|ias redvrevan maoas ras kahmkovoas Ev TEL mpvraveiau Ürep]| 

a) An \ [a) ö [2 N 7 N a > a) N 
ns BovAns k|aı Tod Omuov kaı Taldwv kal yvvarkov, Emipeueinodau de] 
Kal av aMw|v anavrwv kaA@s kat diAoriuws " ömws o0v kaı n BovAn bat] 


a e 7. N 4 
vmraı rois vmo|nevovoı Tas Acırovpylas amoveuovoa NV TPOOMKoVEaV Xapıv| 


85 C'hronology, p. 131. 
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ayadeı ruxeı |dedoxdaı rei BovAei emawerau röv raulav "AmoAAwvıov N 


30 "AmoAAwviov |Xovviea kai ToV ypauparea — — — _ EN | 
IpoßaAtovov, E| maweraı de Kal rov ypauparea ns BovAms kat tod Önuov Av] 
riuaxov Alm|- - _ — Kal TOV broypapparea - - -— - - - - — — | 
x Jaı rov Knpvr|a ns BovAns Kal ToDd Smuov A —_ —- — — xal rov]| 
lilepea roV erwv|vuov — _ Kal Tov avAymv ——- — — — | 

35 |... |vrov Aevr|ovoca Kal Tov ranlav ms BovAns  - -—--| 
[xas] T8v avrıy|paßa -==-- -- kaı orebavooar HaAXov orebavwı wı] 
leorı ma|rpıov " alvayparbar 6e — - - - - - --| 


This prytany decree contained praise for all nine officials.” The name of the 
priest occurs in the sixth position. In all hitherto known inscriptions of the second 
century, this official had appeared in the third position.” 

Pine 2,23. The treasurer and secretary-of the prytaneis are pained together 
for special praise, as in other prytany decrees.“ The treasurer, if his name is cor- 
rectly restored, was kosmetes of the epheboi in 128/7." 

Line 26: For the restoration of the beneficiaries of the sacrifices, see Prytaneis, 
no. 48 and Dow, op. cıt., p. 10, note 2. 

Line 28: This same formula is now to be restored in Prytaneis, no. 95, line 8, 
and no. 96, lines 38-39. For the restoration of dronevewv, compare Roussel, B.C.H., 
LVIII, 1934, p. 96, note 1; Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 15, lines 11-12; Dittenberger, 
Syll, 495, line 159, and 647, line 42; 1.G., IV”, 1, no. 66, line 41; and Inschriften von 
Priene, no. 112, line 22. The word vmo|reAodoı| may also be a possible restoration. 
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se Cf. Prytaneis, no. 86 (155/4). 

57 See Dow, Prytaneis, p. 15, and above, p. 275. For a possible exception, see Pritchett and 
Meritt, op. cit., p. 116. 

ss Prytaneis, nos. 10, 30, 36, 95, and 96. 

39 Dow, Hesberia, IV, 1935, no. 37. 
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Upon these men the crown of valor 

Was placed by Athens’ ancient people; 
They were the vanguard of those stalwarts 
Who crushed the cruel tyrants’ power 

And lawless rule; nor shunned they peril. 


Only modest public honors were granted to Thrasyboulos and the small group 
of patriots who were the first to join him in his fight for the return of freedom and 
democracy in Athens. He and his friends, while living as refugees in Thebes, under- 
stood the execution of Theramenes as an indication that the rule of the Thirty had 
turned into a desperate tyranny. These exiles trusted that Attika was full of truly 
democratie citizens who disapproved of the terror that had swept over their country 
in consequence of the military defeat of Athens and the subsequent occupation by 
the army of the enemy. But the desired downfall of these well-established forces 
required more than disapproval, and Thrasyboulos was determined by a courageous 
effort to turn this silent hostility into open revolt. He had not trusted in vain either 
in the democratic spirit of his fellow-citizens or in the hatred aroused by the Thirty 
against their own rule. And yet the importance of the heroic action of this small group 
of men must not be underestimated; they turned despair into hope and inertia into 
courage. 

It was in the early winter of the year 404/3 ».c. that Thrasyboulos set out from 
Thebes accompanied by seventy men." He crossed into Attika and arrived in the 
mountain deme Phyle, a place that could easily be defended from all sides.” The news 
of Thrasyboulos’ arrival spread, and, in spite of the military measures taken by the 
Thirty, his small group increased daily. Some thirty men joined him even before the 
Oligarchs were able to launch their first attack, and for their share in the victory 
these men were given the same honors as the seventy who had come with him from 
Thebes.” There is no reason to assume that all of these men were Athenian citizens; 


" Xenophon, Fellenica, II, 4, 2; compare R. Ziebarth, Ath. Mitt., XXTII, 1898, p. 33; P. Cloche, 
La restauration democratique a Athenes, pp. 13 ff.; A. G. Roos, Klio, XVII, 1921, p. 13; P. Foucart, 
Mem. Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, XLII, 1922, pp. 325£.; G. de Sanctis, Riv. di Eıl., LI, 
1923,,p., 2927]. Belöch, Gr. Gesch. LIE, p. 92W 5 2Rerpuson, GH Ve 0560 Bol 
Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 915; G. Colin, Xenophon historien, p. 57; W. Schwahn, R.E., s.v. 
Thrasybulos, col..571, 2017., G..Glotz, Hast; Greegue, 111, p. 56% Thr Benschaa Ren ou 
Tpıakovra, col. 2369, 9 1% 

See W. Wrede, Ath. Müt., XLIX, 1924, p. 222. 

See,bnGloche, 09% eu. „pa Esr, BA oucare lockern 29926. 
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it is quite likely that a go« dAly number of them were metics.' Finally, Thrasyboulos 
felt strong enough to leave the mountains and to occupy the fortress of Mounichia. 
The outcome is well known: Athens was first freed from her military oceupation and 
later she regained her full constitutional freedom. 

This general introduction provides the background for the following report 
concerning the rediscovery of the stele erected in honor of Thrasyboulos and his 
companions. 

The only literary account of the public honors granted to the heroes of Phyle is 
given by the orator Aischines in his speech against Ktesiphon delivered in the year 
330 8.c.” After referring to the memorials of the Persian Wars which were erected 
in the Agora, Aischines says (III, 187): Ev rolvuv ro Myrpow mapa ro BovAevrnpıov, 
nv Ebore Öwpeav rois amd DvAns bevyovra roV Onuov Karayayodaoıv, Eorıw ideiv. mv ev 
yap 6 TO Imdıona vırnoas "Apxivos ö €k Koins, eis r@v Kkarayayovrov rov Omuov, Eypauıe 
dE TPWTOV uev avrois eis Hvolav kal avabnmuara dovvar xıklas Öpaxuas, kal roür &orıv 
EAarrov n Öera Öpaxpal kar' ävopa, Emeıra kekeveı orebavooaı HaxXod oredbavo aur@v 
EKAOTOV . . .. Kal OVÖE ToVTO eikn mpakaı kekeve, AAX arpıBos rnv BovAnv arabauevnv, 
do Em DvAn Erokioprndmoav, Öre Aaredaudvioı Kal oi rpıarovra mpooeßaAkov rors 
karakaßovoı BvAyv ...... After a short digression, Aischines continues (III, 190): 
"Iva de un amomlavo ünas amd ns Vmolerews, dvayvooerau Uuv 6 Ypapparevs TO 


> + [a > fd a > N In \ al Im) 
eriypappa, 6 Emiyeypanraı rols amo PvAns ToV Önuov karayayodaın 


m [72 P 
Tovad aperns Evera orebavoıs Eeyepaupe makarxdwv 
a > 7 F u \ > 14 
Onnos Almvalwv, ol more ToVS AdtlKoıs 
= „ a 2 
Hesnois ap£avras mOAEwsS TP@TOL Karamaveıv 


5 ad 7,2 
np£av, kivövvov Foparıv Apapevoı. 


The account of Aischines seems to be based on the contents of a single document 
that was inscribed on a stele set up in the Metroön, and which contained the honorary 
decree, the name list, and the epigram." Each of the men honored received besides 
the crown of olive a gift of somewhat less than ten drachmas to be used for a sacrifice 
and for an offering.” More than a hundred names were inscribed in the name list— 


Zee BP. Cloche, 02. at. p. #0; RB. Koueart, 102. ci, p. 326; G. de Sanetis, loc: cit., p. 292: 
H. Friedel, Der Tyrannenmord, p. 61. | 

5 A short reference to the crown of olive given to Thrasyboulos is made by Cornelius Nepos, 
Thrasybulus, 4, 1: Huic pro tantis meritis honoris corona a populo data est, facta duabus virgulis 
oleaginis. ZEN 

® Compare H. von Prott, Ath. Mitt., XXV, 1900, p. 39; A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, XXI/II, 
1922745. 1687 P, Foucart, loe. cıt., p. 325, G. de Sanıctis, loc. cii., p. 292; H. T. Wade-Gery, 
78% 21111933, p. 73; 0. Friedel, 0P,. cu, p. 61. j | _ 

" A fourth-century honorary decree from Oropos (W. Dittenberger, S'ylloge*, no. 298) provides 
that ten drachmas should be paid to each of the ten honored men eis dvatav kal avaßnna, and the 
publication formula indicates that the preserved stele was not the dvaßnna. For a discussion of the 
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thirty more than the number given by Xenophon, and these thirty men may have been 
democrats who joined Thrasyboulos in Phyle, but did not come w ith him from Thebes. 
The discussion of both the date and the significance of the Archinos decree has been 
greatly complicated by the discovery and study of a document ( 1:G „11°, 10 )Sthat 
is unquestionably related to, but certainly not identical with, the Archinos decree.“ 

This doeument (1.G., IP, 10) is now commonly dated in the archonship of Xenainetos 
(401/0 ».c.), and it is assumed that it revived, in moderated form, the grant of 
citizenship to all metics who actively fought for the return of democracy, a grant 
that originally had been proposed by Thrasyboulos himself, but which was success- 
fully opposed by Archinos. Without going into detail, it may be suggested for con- 
sideration that the preserved document is in fact part of the proposal made by 
Thrasyboulos and contains on the reverse a small fraction of the once long list of 
names of those who would have received Athenian citizenship. It is strange, indeed, 
that the cancellation of Thrasyboulos’ proposal is recorded but that no literary evi- 
dence remains of the fact that virtually the same proposal became a decree only two 
years later.” Whatever may be the verdict on this hypothesis, there is no reason to 
assume that Archinos waited for two years, until 401/0 ».c., with his proposal to 
honor the heroes of Phyle.'” It is much more likely that the honors for Thrasyboulos 
and his companions were proposed and granted immediately after the re-establishment 
of democracy at Athens, during the archonship of Eukleides, in the year 403/2 2.c." 


same provision in the Archinos decree, see R. Ziebarth, loc. cıt., p. 31; H. von Prott, loc. cit., p. 39; 
P.. Cloche, R.E.G., XXX, 1917, pp. 387 t.; A. Wilhelm, loc. eit., pp. 160’and 169 ZW S 2liersuson, 
0P.scit.,p.ı 379, G. Colin, 6P. cu., P. 96, \W. Schwahn, loc. cu. 601,572, 10 2 Lekiedelepeu> 
pp: 60 ff. 

2 See,S.E.G., 111, n0.70; M.N.:Tod, 1.3.5. XLIX, 1929 PPr 184 Einoie 180 E ZNachmanson;, 
Kiist. Alt. Inschr.2, n0. 23; G. Colin, op. .cı., pp. 991., 2. Diller, Race Mıxture, p 110 Fnote4t: 
F. Ferckel, Lysias und Athen, pp. 54 fl.; H. Friedel, op. cit., pp. 62.; J. Hatzield, Rev. de Phil, 
XIII, 1939, p. 241, note 1. An Eleusinian inscription (K. Kovpovviorns, "EAAyvıra, II, 1929, pp. 5 ff.), 
once thought to belong to this period and to refer to the same events, is certainly much older; 
see B. D. Meritt, Epigraphica Attica, pp. 100 ff. 

’ The objection that Thrasyboulos proposed Athenian citizenship also to slaves (an inaccurate 
interpretation of Aristotle, ’A®. IIoA., 40, 2) may be countered by a reference to the fact that even 
his promises (Xenophon, Hellenica, II, 4, 25) provided only ivoreAaa for the &voı, much less, 
therefore, for the slaves; compare A. Wilhelm, Sitzungsber. Ak. Wien, 202, Abh. 5, 1925, p. 9. 
Another objection is based on the assumption that Pythodoros’ name must not be restored as that 
of the eponymous archon (/.G., 11?, 10, line 2), because he held office only during the rule of the 
Thirty ; compare G. Mathieu, R.E.G., XL, 1927, p. 91, note 2. But the author of the vita of Lysias 
(Plutarch, X Orat. Vit., p. 835 F) dates the proposal of Thrasyboulos in the time of the ävapxta, 
and Aristotle declares (’A9. IToA., 41, 1) that the democracy was re-established in the archonship 
of Pythodoros; compare F. Ferckel, op. cit., pp. 2/7 1.; Th.Lenschau, loe=cıt., 6012357. Alt. 

1° This date has been suggested by R. Ziebarth, 188 cit,, D. 32; A. Koerte, Ath. Mitt, XXV, 
1900, p. 396; A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, XXI/II, 1922/4, p. 166; W. S. Ferguson, op. cit., p. 375; 
H. T. Wade-Gery, loc. cit., p. 74; G. Glotz, op. cit., p. 66. 

! This date has been suggested by W. Kolbe, Klio, XVII, 1921, pp. 246 £.; P. Foucart, loc. cit., 
p. 348; E. Hiller. von Gärtringen, 1.G., I?, p. 301, 76ff.; Hist. Griech. Epigr., no. 61: G. Cohn, 
op, palloss klohriedel, one. pol. 
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In the same year and, as will be shown, in the same prytany belong the honorary 
decrees for the Samians (7.G., II”, 1, lines 41 ff.) and for a man from Boeotia (1.G., 
II”, 2; see the addenda on p. 655), who probably was active in support of Thrasyboulos. 

The evidence concerning the honorary stele set up for the heroes of Phyle has 
here been reviewed because a considerable part of this document has been discovered 
inthe Agora of Athens. 


78. Three of the fragments have been known for several years; these are 
reterred to in the illustrations as Fragments a, b, and c. It appears from the photo- 
graphs and from the restored drawing that Fragments a and b join, but this assump- 
tion has still to be verified by examination of the stones in Athens. The following 
two small fragments were assigned to the same monument by the excavators and by 
Meritt, but they have not yet been published; they join as shown in the restored 
drawing (Fig. 1). 

Fragment d: Height, 0.098 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.026 m.; height of 
letters, 0.O0ll m. Inv. No. 116 b. Broken on all sides; joins Frag. e. Found on May 
29, 1935, in Section E, in loose filling inside the base to the east of the preserved 
column base of the Hellenistic Metroön; for this part of the building, see H. A. 
Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 129, fig. 70. 

Fragment e: Height, 0.04 m.; width, 0.022 m.; thickness, 0.034 m.; height of 
letter, 0.01 m. Inv. No. 193. Broken on all sides; joins Frag. d. Found on July 15, 
1931, in Section E, above the stelai laid over the drain. 

It appears that all fragments were found immediately to the east of the complex 
of buildings one of which H. A. Thompson has identified with the Metroön; and it 
is known from Aischines that the stele was set up in the Metroön.'” 

The assumption that the fragments are part of the monument erected in honor 
of Thrasyboulos and his companions is based on the identification of the beginnings 
of the two elegiac couplets (lines 73-76) with the epigram quoted by Aischines. 
Additional proof is provided by the occurrence of the names of at least five men from 
the small deme of Phyle (lines 43-47), which indicates that the event that caused the 
erection of the monument took place at, or near, Phyle. The name of one of the leading 


12 They were published by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, Il, 1933, pp. 191.0. no, 3. compater 
Roussel, REG, XLVII, 1934, p-219, no. 3; M. N. Tod, DAS, 12V, 19355 p, 185,.00.932 Konthe 
place of their discovery, see T. L. Shear, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 107 ; the building called “ Stoa of 
Zeus” by Shear has later been identified with the east porch of the Metroön. 

In preparing the present report I have enjoyed the constant help and advice of Meritt, who has 
kindly allowed me to use his note books. I wish also to acknowledge help received from T. L. Shear 

neer. 
5 an Kroll, R.E., s.v. Metroön, cols. 1488 ff.; H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, Y1, 1937, pp: 
203 ff.;: A. Rumpf, Jahrbuch, LIII, 1938, pp. 116 £.; H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, Supplement IV, 


pp. 148 ff. 
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Fig. 1. The Inseription Honoring the Heroes of Phyle 
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men, Archinos from Koile, can now readily 
be recognized as the first entry in the panel 
of his tribe Hippothontis (line 55), and the 
name of Thrasyboulos himself can easily be 
restored in the first place after the name of 
his tribe Pandionis (line 24). 

Lines 1-2: The text of the heading is 
based on the assumption that the two pre- 
served letters of the first line may be re- 
stored ®vA |yv; this accusative necessitates 
the addition of a verb rather than of a 
preposition (like ert), and the phrase kara- 
Aaußavear BvAyv is so commonly used in 
the various historical accounts that the 
suggested restoration of the first line ap- 
PEeaTs To be preferable LO Tanıy Gther. It 
may be significant, moreover, that Aristo- 
phanes uses the phrase ei ov PvAnv kare\aßes 
as a proverb.”” The restoration is deter- 
mined also by the available space of ap- 
proximately sixteen letters in front of 
PvA |nv.” 

Line 4: It is possible that the name of 
Agoratos, son of Eumares, from Ana- 
eyrous, was listed ın the panel of the tribe 
Erechtheis.’” 

Line 14: Here may be restored the 
name of Opaorvßokos Opaowvos KoAAvrevs. 

Line 22: The restoration Tapyn |rrıos 
has already been suggested by A. W. 


No. 78. Fragment b 


19 


(somme. 


!# Compare Xenophon, Hellenica, II, 4, 2; Aischines, III, 187; Demosthenes, XXIV, 135; 
Diodoros, XIV, 32,1. 

15 Plutus, 1146; see the scholion on this line. 

16 Kor the restoration of the second line, suggested by Meritt, compare Aischines, III, 190: 
ToLs amo PvAns ToV dnp.ov Katayayongı. The sanle phrase OCCUTS also in IM. 181 (01 amo PvAns Tov 
dnpov Karayayovres), but it may be noticed that Aischines declares here (III, 182): emdccarw roivuv 
refers to the 


Annoodevns di rov yeypanral rıva roirwv TOv üvöpov oTebavorat, later on, he himself 
crowns granted to the heroes of Phyle. 

17 See Lysias, XIII, 77 ff.; A. Schweitzer, Die 13. Rede des Lysias, pp. /9£. 

18 See Demosthenes, XXIV, 134; R. Ziebarth, loc. cit., p. 33, note 1: P. Cloche, La restauration 
democratique a Athenes, p. 17: W. Schwahn, loc. cit., co). 575, 12 ft. 

19 Ina letter to B. D. Meritt, dated July 2, 1934. 
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Line 24: The restoration of Thrasyboulos’ name fits the available space which 


is determined by the tribal name in line 35.” 

Line 25: Here may be restored the name of Kephisophon from Paiania, Kephiso- 
phon was a member of the couneil under the archon Eukleides, and he was probably 
the man whom Thrasyboulos sent as envoy to Sparta.” 

Line 33: For the restoration of this line, see B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, II, 1933, 
Doslos 


No. 78. Fragment c 


Line 37: For the restoration of this line, compare ]J. Kirchner, P.A., no. 13733. 

Line 45: The father’s name Evönpo is written ın rasura, the name that originally 
stood in its place cannot be read, but it contained one letter more than Evönuo. 

Line 48: Here could be restored the name of Atrometos from the deme Kotho- 
kidai, the father of the orator Aischines; it may be doubted, however, whether 
Atrometos’ name occurred in this list.” 


2° Bor ‘I’hrasyboulos, see R. Ziebarth, Joe et, ps 99, note | SEZGCloche none apte 
W. Schwahn, loc. cıt., cols. 568 ff. 

>! Compare Xenophon, Fellenica, Il, 4, 36; ]. Kirchner, P.A., nos. 8400 and 8416; W. Kroll, 
R.E., s.v. Kephisophon, col. 240, 34 ff.; U. Kahrstedt, R.E., s.v. Meletos, col. 503, 39 ff. Since 
Meletos was the envoy sent by rous dmo ray &v doreı Idıwras, Kephisophon must have been a prominent 
member of Thrasyboulos’ party. 

= Compare]. Rırchners P.4eno, 208177, Tlöche, op am palz2r GeNatneler acer 
1927, p. 83, note 3. 
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Line 55: The name of Archinos from Koile can be restored with certainty; but 
the restoration of his father’s name remains hypothetical.” The names of several 
other of Thrasyboulos’ companions are known, but they cannot be placed with cer- 
tainty in the preserved part of the name list: Aisimos, Anytos, Epikrates, Ergokles, 
Phormisios.”' 

Line 56: Meritt has here restored the name Odmi| ns], although the spelling 
of this name is given by J. Kirchner (P.A., nos. 11346 
and 11347) as Oiveiöns: but this spelling occurs once 
in a fifth-century inscription (1.G., T’, 324, line 82) 
which does not distinguish between epsilon and eta, 
and a second time in the third century of our era.” 

Lines 63-67: The placing of the two Fragments 
d and ec presents considerable difhculty, and the sug- 
gested solution must not be considered final. The 
wider spacing of the lines on these fragments agrees 
only with the lower part of the name list, and enough 
is preserved of the left column to exclude the possi- 
bility that the fragments belong there. The restora- 
tıon is based on the assumption that the last two lines 
(66 and 67) contain the ends of demotics which be- 
long to the trıbe Antiochis, while the letters of the 
two preceding lines (64 and 65) belong to proper 
names. The first preserved letter of line 65 (on Frag. 
d), read as part of a sigma, may possibly have been 
a zeta. No. 78. Fragment d 

Line 69: The one _preserved letter of this line 
must not be restored as a proper name, but it was, as Meritt has observed, a caption. 
Meritt's restoration €E|yypadoı | would imply that the names that followed were those 
of metics.”” But it is preferable to assume that this list contained only the names of 
Athenians. It has been suggested that Thrasyboulos’ original group of seventy men 
was joined, immediately upon its arrival at Phyle, by about thirty more men who 
afterwards shared the honors with the first oecupants of Phyle. The assumption 


2® Compare W. Judeich, R-E., s.v. Archinos, cols. 540 f.; R. Ziebarth, loc. cit., p. 33, note 1; 
J. Kirchner, P.A., ne. 2526; P. Cloche, op. cit., pp. 16 and 149.3 V. Ehrenbers RR, 3% 
Myronides, col. 1131, 56 ff.; R.E., Suppl. VII, s.v. Myronides, col. 512, 34 ff. 

u Compare R. Ziebarth, loc. cit., p. 33, note 1; P. Cloche, op. cit., pp. 15-18 and 137-161. 

>> The restoration Oivmi|dos] would certainly be wrong, although the name of Oineis occurs 
in this position in /.G., I1?, 2369. 

26 For the meaning of &yypadoı, see S. Wenz, Studien zu attischen Kriegergräbern, p. 44; 
A. v. Domaszewski, Sitzungsber. Ak. Heidelberg, VIII, Abh. 7, 1917, pp. 16 £.; G. Smith, Cl. Phil, 
XIV, 1919, pp. 358 f.; U. Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehörige, p. 84. 
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that these thirty men came partly from Athens but mainly from the territory near 
Phyle is supported by the name list (lines 39-41 and 43-47) with its eight names of 
men who came from Phyle itself and from the nearby deme of Acharnai.” The sug- 
oested restoration of line 69 to ’E|Aevdepader]| or "E|Aevdepeis| would imply that 
Thrasyboulos’ group was joined also by several (probably three) men from Eleutherai 
which is near Phyle. Eleutherai was not an Attic deme, but its inhabitants must have 
been considered as Athenians.” 

It is quite obvious that this name list cannot originally have contained as many 
as a hundred names; yet the latter must be concluded from Aischines’ statement that 
the gift of a thousand drachmas meant that each of those honored received a little 
less than ten drachmas. It is true that the preserved fragments do not join, and that 
it is uncertain how many names were listed in the panels of the tribes Oineis and 
Kekropis. Yet it is extremely unlikely that members of the tribes Erechtheis, Aigeis, 
Oineis, and Kekropis accounted for almost eighty names, while the remaining six 
tribes furnished only twenty-three. The present restoration assumes that not more 
than fifty-eight names were inscribed. It so happens that Pausanias, who may have 
seen the monument, reports (I, 29, 3) that Thrasyboulos left Thebes with only sıxty 
followers. The restoration of the name list with only fifty-eight names makes it 
necessary to assume that the monument originally contained another (a second) list 
with the names of more than forty non-citizens who received the same honors but 
were separately listed. This second list may have been inscribed below the decree. 

Lines 73-76: The restoration of the epigram is based on the text given by 
Aischines. No explanation can be offered for the spelling rod| co | which contrasts 
to the spelling of omikron for omikron-upsilon in the rest of the inscription. Wade- 
Gery prererred the spellinge moXios m line 75. (1.4.5, ENT 1955, pr ZI ana 
be doubted whether eyepaipe in line 73 should not also be changed to Eyepape, as F. 
Blass has suggested. Wade-Gery pointed out that the use of the word rore in line 74 
indicates that the monument was erected a considerable time after the event to which 
it refers took place. This view has not been generally accepted, and in this particular 


°" See the interesting observations made by P. Cloche, R.E.G., XXX, 1917, p. 400, concerning 
the occupations of the meties in Thrasyboulos’ army. It may be significant, incidentally, that all 
but one (line 42) of the preserved demotics belong to non-city demes, and that only Thrasvboulos 
from Kollytos and Archinos from Koile come from city demes. The most populous demes of the 
tribes Akamantis and Hippothontis belong to the harbour area, and these tribes are represented 
each with only two members in the present list; for the composition of these tribes, see A, W. 
Gomme, The Population of Athens, pp. 60 and 63. 

”® Compare /.G., I”, 400, 537, and 943, line 96; U. von Wilamowitz-Möllendorff, Hermes, 
IX 21887, 19,242, noter2, Be Chandler, IH SEX EV 1925 OR EG Lippold, RE, SD. 
Myron, col. 1124, 3 ff.; U. Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehörige, pp. 351 ff.; ©. Walter, 
Arch, An2., 1940, cols. 171%. 
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case certainly not more than a year elapsed between the occupation of Phyle and the 
erection of the monument in honor of the heroes of Bhyle ; 

Lines 77 ff.: The few letters which are preserved of these lines are all that is left 
of the decree in honor of Thrasyboulos and his first companions. It is known from 
Aischines that Archinos proposed this decree, and it has been suggested above that 
it belongs to the year 403/2 rather than to the year 401/0 2.c. The restoration is 
naturally uncertain, but it so happens that the required space is exactly filled by a 
prescript that would date the proposal in the same year and in the same prytany as 
1.G., 11°, 1, lines 41 ff. Kephisophon from Paiania was a member of the couneil in 
that year, and he could have been the presiding officer only during the prytany of his 
tribe Pandionis. Not enough is preserved of the body of the decree to justify a 
restoration, but the main contents of the decree are known from the account of 
Aischines.” 

A few words may be added concerning the reliability of Aischines’ report of the 
monuments set upin the Agora of Athens. It is true that no doubt has been cast so far 
on the correctness of his account of the honors granted to the heroes of Phyle, and 
the recovered monument confirms it in every detail. But Aischines did not fare so 
well with his quotation of the famous epigrams inscribed on the Kimonian herms 
(111, 183-185). A. von Domaszewski was probably the first to declare not only that 
two of these epigrams did not really exist on stone, but that they had to be substituted 
by two others; and he was followed by H. T. Wade-Gery and E. Löwy.”" Only L 
Weber has energetically protested against this mistreatment of a good literary tradi- 
tion.” I think that Aischines can be trusted in view of his obviously accurate account 
of the honorary monument for the heroes of Phyle. One historian has recently claimed 
that the excavations of the past hundred years have added very little to our knowledge 
of antiquity. It cannot be denied, however, that the veracity of a great many of the 
literary accounts the reliability of which was questioned by philologists has been 
confirmed by archaeological discoveries. 

- A. E. RAUBITSCHER 


>» For comments on the meaning of wore, see L. Weber, Hermes, LII, 1917, pp. Dali 
DB Triedländer, Stude al. di Fil. Class., N. S., XV,-1938, p. 97; W. Peek, Athenian Studies 
Presented to W. S. Ferguson, p. 100, note 1. 

30 Compare R. Ziebarth, loc. cit., p. 31. 

e1 ı von Domaszewski, er Ak. Heidelberg, V, Abh. 10, 1914, pp. 12 ff.; W. Uxkull- 
Gylienband, Plutarch und die griech. Biographie, pp. 35-39; H. T. Wade-Gery, J. H. S., LIIIL, 1933, 
pp. 82 £.. 87 .,and 93 ff. ; E. Löwy, Sitzungsber. Ak. Wien, 216, Abh. 4, 1937, pp. 25-30. 

32 See L. Weber, Philologus, LXXIV, 1917, pp: 248 ff., 253, and 257 f£.; Hermes, LIL, 1917; 
pp. 551 £.; Hermes, LVII, 1922, p. 377; Rh. Mus., LXXV, 1926, pp» 455,235, note 1, and 2 
Solon und die attische Grabrede, pp. 51 f.; compare also A. Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien, 1934, p. 97; 
W. Dörpfeld, Alt-Athen, I, pp: 67 £.; II, p. 153: W. Peek, Athenian Studies Presented to W. S. 
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[’Ayvppıios KoAAvreis |, secretary of Pandionis ın 
403/2 2.C., 78 17. 

“Adpıavos: Adrorparop “Adpıavös OAvumios, 49 3-5, 
Su SE, Hl ee, 52 35 


’Adn — ——, father of |[’Av]|rinaxos who was secre- 
tary of the boule and demos ın DOSE 
77 32 


| ’Adımiov DaAnpev |s, 6 sa Bio m|epınyyris]; 
father of Kerporia, second century after 
Christ, 63 7-8. 

Atos @eodıA| os HıorroreAovs Zovvievs |, e&nynr ns 
Kal iepoveikns Kal &vorapxys|, second century 
anter Christ 63 61. 

AlAuos: II. AlAıl os K |7deioodwpos ’Avlara Jevs, A.D. 
IS, 5) 

Aioxp<idov Evawerov ‘Pa|yvovowos |, secretary in 
O6 BEI 

"AAe£avöpos, archon in 173/2 (?) 2.c., 731. 

’AAkı(-—), father of [’AAkina]xos who was a 
prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 715. 

|’AAkina|xos ‘AAkı(-—), prytanis of Demetrias 
ca250. 2.0, 7102. 

SA ee Neo] oil ov ---] ("Avrioxis), 
hero of Phyle, 403 2.0., 78%. 

’Avdpo|-——] (Alavris), hero of Phyle, 403 2.c., 
78 58. 

’Avvia Srar|ı -——|veiia, wife of the sophist Va- 
lerius Apsines, shortly before A.D. 238, 65 3-4. 

’Avrı(-—) (MeXıreis ?), father of ’Apıorodov who 
was a prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 719. 


prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 714. 

[’A |vrırparns (BvAaoıos), ca. 433 B.c., father of 
se | 28.44 

| ’Av]ripnaxos "Adnl-—-—-—-], secretary of the 
boule and demos in 131/0 2.c., 77 31-32. 

’Avrioxos Kato(apos) 890X (os), A.D. 113-136, 43 
8. Cf. Antiochus Caes(aris) n(o)s(tri\ 
vern(a). 


’Avrimarp los] (Tpıropvenos), father of | Aıo |vvoros 
who was chairman of the proedroi in 184/3 
B.C., 74 29. 

’Ayrwvivos, SEE AvpnAuos. 

[| ’AroAAodopos |, archon in 319/8 2.c., 69 1. 

| AroAAwvıos ( 7) | AroAAoriov Sovy| vevs |, treasur- 
er of prytaneis in 131/0 2.c., 77 23-24, 29-30. 

’AroAAwvıos (Sonwvievs), father of the foregoing, 
77 23-24, 30. 

’Apıo (-—), father of | ’Aptor Japxos who was a 
prytanıs.6f ‚Demettias ea. 250.0, /1E 

| Aptor |apxos "Apıo (-—), prytanıs of Demetrias 
60.230, 8.0, 7A 

’Apıorodov ’Avrı(-—) (MeAırreis ?), prytanis of 
Demetrias ca: 250 B.c., 7/18. 

"Apvneuos, see PBaßıos. 

"Appouvrıavos, see K\ (avdıos). 

’Apxivo|s Mupwvidov ek KotAns |, one of the heroes 
of Phyle, 403 ».c., and author of the decree 
in their honor, 78 55, [78]. 

["Aplxlımmos], of Thasos, ca. 389 2.c., 66 6-7. 

’Ac|x Anmıadns Ivra [A Jyrrıos, secretary of pry- 
taneis in 184/3 B.c., 74 21-24. 

AtpyAuos: |Mäpros| Avpr|Awos "Avrovivos|, the 
future emperor Caracalla, a.v. 197, 53 3-4. 
Avp. "HA | 108®po |s Aaumrpevs, hoplite general, be- 
ginning of the third century after Christ, 

64 8-9. 

Aöp. |Kalooıavos 6 kalt ... |kpariov Zby(rrıos), 
beginning of the third century after Christ, 
64 2-4. 

"Abpodeloios, SEE Aevkıos. 

"Ayivns, see ObaAel pı los "Ayivns. 


Del AAıos Zeva]yopas ve(wrepos), eponymous ar- 
chon, beginning of the third century after 
Christ, 64 6-7. 

TAavur (-—) (e£ Olov), father of |’Er ]iAvros who 
was a prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 71 16. 
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| T JAavkımmos (Aarıadns), ca. 433 B.c., father of 
Be. ‚/8 42. 
[T JAaöxos (’AvadAVorios), father of [A Inun- 


rpıo|s], Roman period, 54 2. 


Alan Bene kl---] ( ’Avrioxis), hero 
of Phyle, 403 2.C., 78 68. 

[A nunrpıols T ]Aavxov [’A |vad<A>dvor| vos |, Ro- 
man period, 54 1-3. 

Auodwp| os | ("Arapavris), ca. 433 B.c., father of 
Ba alles, 78:36, 

ArorAn(s) (Meıres 7), father of BiAiros who 
was a prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 B.c., 
ZI 1, 

Atorecı| os ] (Acewvris), ca. 433 B.c., father of 
er |, 78 34. 

| Aro |oıos "Avrırarp|ov Tpıkopveros], chairman 
of the proedroi in 184/3 B.c., 74 29-30. 

AoAıyos, see NrareiAuos AoAıyos. 


Eieidoros, priest, Roman period, 60 3. 

lisa era ], chairman of the proe- 
droi in 319,8 B.c., 69 6-7. 

| ’Er ]iAuros TAavr (-—) (e£ Oiov), prytanis of 
Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 71 16. 

’Epyor(-—) (MeAıreis ?), father of | X Japoriöns 
who was a prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 
#47, 

’Epyodav ‘Iepoba(vros) (MeAıre's ?), prytanis of 
Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 71 10. 

"Eppoyevns, See Ot’Amios "Eppoyevns- 

Edaiveros (“Payuvotoıos), father of Aloxpkdwv who 
was secretary in 196/5 2.C., 73 2. 

Etiönpos (BvAacıos), CA. 433 B2.c., Tather of 
au ek 1], 78 #5. 

[Eikady ]os "Av[arJaev|s], anagrapheus in 319/8 
BEN: 

Eirielı-——] (Alavris), hero of Phyle, 403 2.C., 
78 59. 

[ EörAetöns |, archon ın 3/2 BL, TOM. 

EörAns, father of BıAorAys, early fourth century 
B.c., 68 [15], 19. 

Eü&bop [---] (Kerporis) ‚hero of Phyle, 403 B.C., 
78 52. 


Zövıs IpoßaAtoıos, CA. 200 2.c., 72 2-4. 


“HAodwpos, see Adıp. “HAL[108wpo |s Aaumrpeis. 


| BeorAns Aev |ktov Zovvil evs |, hero of Phyle, 403 
Be. 78 38: 

Debıdos, see Alktos Oeobıdos. 

©eobı(Aos) (MeAıreis ?), father Of MeverAnjs who 
was a prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 B2.c., 
21.8. 

| OpaovßovAos Avkov Yreip Juev|s], hero.of Phyle, 
403 2.c., 78 24. 


“Tepıos (BuAaoıos), CAS Ben tathen of 
re REN ER Jos, 78 43. 

“Iepobo(v) (MeAıres ?), father of ’Epyodbov who 
was a prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 2.c.,/1 10. 

"To[v ]Atos | Ppov |rivos, thrice consul, 61 11-12. 

"Immapxos, of Thasos, ca. 389 B.c., 66 8. 

| Immooderis| Nır|orAkovus Hepaueos Yuyarnp], 
priestess of Athena ca. A.D. 50, 39 4-6. 


Kate (ap), the emperor Trajan or Hadrian, 43 8. 

KaAkırÄns (KorfvuAnder), father of ————- who 
was chairman of the proedroi in 196/5 B.c., 
73.2: 

Kaoctavos, see Avp. | Ka |aotavos 6 kalt .. . |rpa- 
riov Ibn (rruos). 

Kerporla |’Abıwiwvos DaAnpeo |s |Yvyarnp], wife 
of Aldıos Oeobı$A|os Zovvievs |, second century 
Altena Christ 098: 

Knbeirodwpos, See AlAıos. 

Kydırodwpos (MeArrevs), father of ’Ovyrop who 
was orator in 376/5 B.c., 67 8. 

Krb] ırodov Ilauavıevs |, epistates of Pandionis in 
403/2 2.c., 78 78. 

KA\(avdıos) : Tıß. KA. "Ap | p Jovvriavos ILoAAtavo|s, 
N |ırona| x |ov kai IIoA|Aa|s vios, athlothetes 
and astynomos, first or second century after 
Christ, 59 2-4. 

KAavdıos Avcıdöns, üpxiepeös, third century after 
Christ, 65 7. 

| KA Javöıos Soorıls], em Borlöl, third century 
after Christ, 65 8-0. 

Krlidov .... "ArmvJeis, hero of Phyle, 403 2.c., 
78 61. 


[Aw |kıos (Zowvievs), ca. 433 B.C., father of 
| OeorAns], 78 33. 
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| Aevxıo |s ’Abpodei| vıos PuvA Jacıos, Roman period, 
Saul: 

Aue .B]ovAov 3 |npaxidns], hero of 
Phyle, 403 B.c., 78 64. 

| Ankos | Irepıievs), A A father of 
| Opaovußovaos |, 78 24. 

[A Jursbpov (Aaudakidns), prytanis of Demetrias 
64. 250. 2.0, 71 14 

Avcap$| pos nn =], orator in 184/3 B.C., 74 
30-31. 


Avrıaöns, see KAavdıos Avcıaöns. 


Mev(-—) (Immoronaöns), father of [2 Jos 
who was prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 B.C., 
(ie 18, 

MeverAns ®eodi (Aov ) (MeXırevs a prytanis of 
Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 7/18. 

| Meo |oyvı| os] (’Avrioxis), ca. 433 B.c., father 
N ie. 78:65: 

| Mvopwrviöns] (ex KotAns), ca. 433 B.c., father of 
’Apxivols], 78 55. 


Nir|orAns Ieparevs]|, father of the priestess 
Hipposthenis, period of Augustus, 39 5-6. 

[N Jıroua| x Jos, father of Tıß. KA. ’Ap|p Jovvriavos 
HoAAtavo|s]| and husband of IIoA [Aa], first or 
second century after Christ, 59 3-4. 


Zevayopas, See Te|AAıos Zeva |yopas ve(wrepos). 


Oivni|öns] (Immodovris), hero of Phyle, 403 2.c., 
78 56. 

’Ovyrop Knbirodopov MeAıreis, orator in 376/5 
BICH 0/8: 

OvaAepla PBoprowvarn, wife of the imperial slave 
’Avrioxos, A.D. 113-136, 43 6. Cf. Valeria 
Fortunata. 

ObaAe| pı |os "Avtvns, sophist, A.D. 238, 65 5. 

Obeoranıavos: | Abrorparop Kaivap | Yeßacros | Ov- 
eom |acıavos, 41. 

OtAmios "Epnoyevns, second or third century after 
Christ, 62. 


IU[----] (’E[AevGepäder]), hero of Phyle, 403 
B.C07870: 


Hep (-—) (MeAırevs ?), father of IIoAveuKkros who 
was a prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 B.c.,71 12. 

Ilepriva&, see Nerrios. 

| IhororeAns ], father of AdAuos OcdıA] os Zov- 
vıevs |, 03,6. 

IToAAıavos, see KA (avduos). 

IToAveukros Hep(——) (MeXırevs ?), prytanis of 
Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 71 12. 

TIorlor er Eireat |os, hero of Phyle, 403 2.c., 
78 66. 

| Hou |rmıo|s ® JaAxo|v], consularis, 61 7-8. 

ITo|% ]öns, see Daßıos. 

Ilpıuo [---]oros, iepevs dıa Bio [v "Aprenıdos | Kax- 
Alorns Kal | Zoreipas ], after A.D. 125, 42 4-6. 

Ilpiokos, see [300]: o |s I ptoros]. 

Hvppos, praised in 376/5 B.c., 67 3, 8. 

IISA|Aa |, wife of [N Jıxopa|x Jos and mother of 
Tıß. KA. ’Ap|pJovvriavös IToAAcuavols], first or 
second century after Christ, 59 4. 


Zeveriov, see [3601 ]os &[e]v[e]xiwr. 

Zeovnpos, SEE Ierrrinios. 

Nerrimos: Ao|v]rılos Zerrimos Zeounp[os Hep- 
riva&] Neßaoros,_ the emperor Septimius 
Severus, A.D. 197, 53 1-3. 

Survo[v] (Kerporis), hero of Phyle, 403 B.c., 
7851. 

|3ooia] BalAro|vi[Aa 8ool]ilolvo [piokov ] 
vra|rov # |vyar| np |, near the end of the second 
century after Christ, 61 5-6. 

[800 Jı[o]s IT| piokos |, consul, 61 6. 

[3001Jos Z[e|v[e]xiov, twice consul, 61 9-10. 

IrareiAios AoAıyös Tapynrriols] ’Avrioxev|s elr[i 
Ad dm, Roman period, 58 1-5. 

Srar|ı--], see ’Avvia Srarlı-—-]veira. 

Zooı(-—), father of |. *%..]vixos who was a 
prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 B.c., 713. 

Zweißios, praised in 376/5 2.c., 67 3, [10]. 

Iöomıs, see [KA Javdıos Zoomils]. 

ZwodıA|---] (Kerporis), hero of Phyle, 403 
3.0.7855 


Texvov Pryyauevs, Nautist ca. 155 B.c., 76 2-3. 

[TJıxo[-—--] (Atavris), hero of Phyle, 403 2.c., 
78 60. 

Tıno[xAns] (Eireaios), ca. 433 B.c., father of 
IB Der: kpJarns, HI SL 
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Paßıos: Ti. 
Ho[v]öns, A.p. 113-120 ?, 44 5-6. Cf. Fabius. 
PaAkov, see |Hou|mrio[s © Jarxo|v]. 
PaAkwrviAXa, See [Yoota ] Da|Axo |viA [Aa]. 
®iAıros Arorke(ovs) (MeXıres ?), 
Demetrias ca. 250 2B.c, 71 it. 


prytanis of 


[® JıAorA7js EörAeovs, herald shortly before 358/7 


B.&, 0815, 19, 


PıAo£eviöns (‘Pauvoveuos), atneno — ho 


was secretary in 184/3 2.c., 74 26. 
Poprowarn, SEE Ovadepta Poprovvarn. 
Ppovrivos, see ’Io|v ]Aros | ®pov |rivos. 


Xaipeo (-——), father of |....]Jeas who was a 


prytanis of Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 712. 
XapırÄns, archon.n 196/35 B.€., 7/31. 
Xapioavöp| os], archon in 376/5 B.c., 67 5. 


| X Japortöns "Epyor ( ——) (Meırevs ?), prytanis 


ob Demeimas ca. 20 2.6, 71-7. 


®  |nor\ I---] (Kexporis ), hero of Phyle, 403 


B.C., 78 50. 


[.... ]J&as Kawper (-—), prytanis of Demetrias 


BEL SOrEICH FD 


[.... xplJarns Tıno|rAcovs Eireai]os, hero of 


Phyle, 403 2.c., 78 37. 


[. 2%. . |vixos Zooı(-—), prytanis of Demetrias 


En 220 Be, #13. 


[. .%% . JuAas ’Avrı(-—), prytanis of Demetrias 


ca. 250 B.CH 714. 
[- -.°....]os Auodspl[ov] (’Arapavris), hero of 
Phyle, 403 2.c., 78 36. 


IL. LATIN NAMES OF 


Antiochus Caes(aris) n(o)s(tri) vern(a), A.D. 
113-136, 43 4-5. Cf. ’Avrioxos Kaio (apos) 
dovA (os). 

Arn., see Fabius. 

[Augustus], the emperor Nero, 40 8. 


O. Boidius, [m]iles ixs cla|sse M Jisenesi, A.D. 
113-120 ?, 48 2. 


Cae[s]ar, the emperor Caligula, 40 6. 
Caes(ar), the emperor Trajan or Hadrian, 43 4. 
Clau[dius], the emperor, 40 7. 


Balßiols Ti. BliL]os "Apvnaros 


[eK 


ee Jos Mev(-—) (Immoronaöns), prytanis 
of Demetrias ca. 250 2.c., 71 ıs. 

[---"....]s Ielipaers], secretary shortly after 
389 B2.c., 66 3-4. 


ca. 8 


[|--8-_- | KaAAırdeovs KovdvAn| dev |, chairman 
of the proedroi in 19675 B.C,, 73 45. 

|- = 12-—-] Biro&eridov "P|auvovouos |, secretary 
in 184/3 B.c., 74 26-27. 

| ie Aero |yrov Hawor| (dns |, hero of Phyle, 
403 2,0, 78 31, 

Dr los “Teptov PvAaoıos, hero of Phyle, 
403 2.C., 78 43. 

| N near, ] &povos » | peappı Jos, hero of Phyle, 
403 2.C., 78 32. 

| NZ |dnkov PvAacıos, hero of Phyle, 

‚78 46. 

BER FR ee ker Jov Kv@np|pıos |, hero of Phyle, 
403 B.C., 78 29. 

ee ee etefen ]ovos 
Phyle, 403 2.c., 78 47. 

Be nen ]|dov "Ayylerndlev, hero of 
Phiyle, 403 2.€, 78 22. 

RE ee |nevous M[vppı |vovoıos, hero 
of Phyle, 403 B.c., 78 27. 

RER REINE Jovidov IIploßa ]Atoıos, hero 
of Phyle, 403 2.c., 78 26. 

’Axapvevs, hero of 


PvAaoı[os], hero of 


Phyle, 403 2.c., 78 41. 

|--—-ßJovAos (Znnaxtöns), ca. 433 BACH father 
of Au[---], 78 64. 

I---- --- |vrov Aeur| ovoevs |, Nlautist in 131/0 
B.C., 77 34-35. 


MEN AND WOMEN 

Pabius; T. Ralbilus T. £, Arm [Pudles 
Bastel im. Teer XI [Orr], 20 113 
120 ?, 44 1-2. Cf. Daßtos. 


Fortunata, see Valeria Fortunata. 


Maximus, heir of a Roman soldier, A.p. 113- 


120 ?, 45 3. 
| Pud es, see Fabius. 


Valeria Fortunata, wife of the imperial slave 
Antiochus, A.n. 113-136, 43 2. Cf. OvaAepia 


Poprowvarn. 


NOITSONEATITIE DECRERS 
| 


Recent articles about “ the earliest Attic decree ” have brought new restorations 
and new interpretations to the text of the famous inscription which deals with affairs 
on the island of Salamis. A short discussion by Wilhelm ' has given a new text of 
the first two and one-half lines and has shown, in my opinion, that the versions of this 
document which appear in the Corpus and in Tod’s Greek Historical Inscriptions 
(no. 11) cannot be correct in either form or meaning. Kahrstedt * also has raised 
compelling objections against the Corpus text, but in the matter of interpretation 
he has come to conclusions quite the opposite of those set forth by Wilhelm, and 
which Wilhelm makes no attempt to refute. The question at issue was whether the 
decree refers to the original inhabitants of the island of Salamis (restoring oikövras 
at the end of line 1) or to Athenian klerouchs resident on Salamis (restoring kAepoxos 
at the end of line 1). Wilhelm’s suggested wording for the opening clause is as 
tollows: 

"Edoxoev roı Öenor: |rös € ZalAay|ivı orkovras | 
oikev ea Sakayivı |kaı re|Aev, |xovv "Adevaio: | 


ou relA]|Ev Kal orpar|eveod |au. 


The part of this restoration which is new grew out of an observation made by 
Bannier ® that decrees not infrequently have a breaking down of a specification into 
several sentences in which the following repeats the verb of the preceding and adds 
a more exact specification, or that they show a development of the sentence through 
repetition of the verb and the addition of another verb with a co-ordinating con- 
junction. Hence Wilhelm restores |re]A€v in line 2 to be repeated by the verb re|X |ev 
in line 3, to which is added the more exact specification |xavv "Adevaioıloı and the 
additional specification of the verb kal arpar|eveod |aı. "The most persuasive example 
which he cites in support of his restoration is to be found in the addendum (op. cıt., 
pp. 96-97) where the following quotation is given from a decree of Cyrene:” amo- 
meumev Es rav |Aıß|vav Barrou ev äpxayera|v | r|e kat BarıAma‘ Eraipovs de TovVs 


x Lei 7 u fe) [4 x a \ 5 
Onpaiovs mAev: emi rau ioalı «| al raı Öpolaı mÄEV Kara TOV OLKOV. 


ı Attische Urkunden IV, pp. 5-11 (Sitzb. Ak. Wien, 1939). 

2 Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehörige in Athen (1934), pp. 358-361. 
Be Mus ERWIN 1912, p.922 >ibid, LI, 1914, 9.49% 

4 S.E.G., IX, no. 3, lines 26-28. 
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In spite of this the new suggestion must be rejected. If the clause states that 
those who dwell on Salamis are to be allowed to live and pay taxes there, according 
to Wilhelm’s interpretation, it is not an elaboration of this simple statement to say 
in the epexegetical clause that they are to pay taxes and serve in the army with the 
Athenians. The two clauses as they stand side by side are contradictory in that the 
first grants a privilege while the second imposes a restriction. If the verb reAev means 
that the inhabitants of Salamis are to pay taxes with the Athenians, it ought not to be 
construed in both categories, and if one insists, as evidently Wilhelm must, that there 
is no paradox, then in the short terse phraseology of this early Attic decree the 
restoration which Wilhelm offers is a verbose and roundabout way of saying a very 
simple thing. One wonders why the verb reA&v was repeated when the scribe had 
already written enough to convey the supposed meaning: |re|A&v |xovv "Adevatoı | ar. 

This objection to the asyndeton and to the repetition of the verb is equally valid 
if one were to restore kAepoxos instead of oikövras in line 1, so we are forced to the 
conclusion that the new type of restoration suggested by Wilhelm has led to no 
positive result. Kahrstedt’s statement of the case against otkövras in line 1 is of more 
importance. The arguments he advances have been unanswered and seem to me 
unanswerable, though it does not necessarily follow that the word to be restored must 
have been xAepöxos. | believe it much more satisfactory to assume that this decree 
defines the status of all Athenians living on Salamis, whether they had been sent as 
klerouchs or not, and that the restoration in line 1 should be "Adevatos. 

The evidence for the sending of klerouchs to Salamis is ambiguous. Pindar’s 
second Nemean ode honors the victor Timodemos of Acharnai, and some of the 
scholiasts have tried to explain Pindar's reference to his having been brought up 
on Salamis by saying that he was one of the Athenian klerouchs there. But there 
were other explanations, like that of Aristarchos, who attributed the references to 
Salamis to the supposed fact that Timodemos belonged to the tribe Aiantis. This was 
nothing more than an unhappy guess, for Acharnai belongs not to Aiantis but to 
Oineis. The scholion on line 19 should be read in full: ° Inreiraı da Ti Önmore ra mepı 
ZaAauiva eis Tovs mepi Tıuöönuov Aöyovs Tpoonkraı: od yap Inmov Nakapivıos mv‘ 
avrırpvs yap avrov Axapvea dyoi rov Onumv. "Apiorapxos nev odv rns Alavridos bvAns 
eivaı, ovk Oph@s‘ ol yap "Axapveis rns Oivnidos dvAns eiow. oi de mepi ArkAymasnv 
bantıv Orı eikös Eorıv avrov eivan Tov mv Nakauiva KararAnpovxyoavrov "Almvalwv' 
EIKÖS 0oVv adrov yevımdevra "Adyunoı redpabdaı Ev Zakayını. 

The school of Asklepiades, like Aristarchos, seems to have been guessing, but 
the scholiast confirms that their view was a guess by reporting it after eikds &orıv 
and eixös. Moreover, when he supposedly went to Salamis, Timodemos would seem 
himself to have been t00 young to be a klerouch in his own name: yerımdevra "Adyımaı 


®A. B. Drachmann, Scholia Vetera in Pindari Carmina, III (Teubner, Leipzig: 1927). 
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redpabdhaı Ev Zakayivı; and the very fact that he was wealthy enough and prominent 
enough to win a victory that was celebrated by Pindar removes him from the class 
of citizen that was usually chosen for purposes of colonization. 

It is our belief that Timodemos was not a klerouch, but an Athenian eitizen whose 
family may have lived on Salamis, and where indeed he may himself have spent his 
youth, as the scholiast conjectures. So far as the scholion gives proof, our guess today 
may be just as valid as the guess of Asklepiades; and this leaves the direct evidence 
for the klerouchy very tenuous indeed. 

On the other hand it is reasonable to suppose that Athenian settlers did go to 
Salamis when the island was conquered and again when the island was finally ad- 
judicated to Athens after the expulsion of the tyrants.” Even so, there is no reason 
to suppose that the decree must deal with klerouchs alone. It must have been passed 
after the restoration of democracy at the end of the sixth century, and it is best 
interpreted as giving evidence of the way in which all Athenians on the island, old 
settlers as well as new, were to be incorporated in the structure of the Athenian state. 
They were to be guaranteed possession of their residences and property on the island; 
but inasmuch as the phrase oikev &av implies not only the guarantee of their residences 
but also the management of their own affairs, this grant of privilege was qualified 
with the provision that the Athenians on Salamis would have to pay taxes and serve 
in the army at Athens. 

The logie of the context calls for an adversative particle between the first and 
second halves of the sentence. The letters -Aev in line 2, therefore, should be restored 
not as |re]Aev but as | |A&v. With the interpretation here given I propose the fol- 
lowing restoration for these first two and one-half lines of the decree ending with 
the full stop of punctuation in the middle of the third line: * 


Edoxaev or Öenor: r|ös € ZJaAau|tivı "Adevatos | 
oikev ea Zakayivı |aiet m|Aev |hörı der ’Adeve]| 


aı reXev Kal orpar|evecd |ar: 


This restoration is achieved with a stoichedon length of line of 35 letters, an 
arrangement which must be followed in the first six lines of the inscription. Wilhelm 
(op. cit., p. 8) has done well to call attention to the unhappy circumstance that many 
restorations proposed for this text have not yielded the same number of letters ın 


6 Beloch, Gr. Gesch., I, 2, p. 314, seems to feel more confidence in the evidence of the scholiast, 
and Kahrstedt, who supplied «Aepoxos in line 1 of 1.G., I?, 1, calls Timodemos " wohl Sohn eines 
Kolonisten von c. 510.” Cf. Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehörige in Athen, p. 358. 

?M.P. Nilsson, A4.J.P., LIX, 1938, pp. 386-387, argues for an exchange of population earlier 


in the sixth century. RR RA 
s A tip of the lambda is on the stone ın reAev ın line 3. It is clearly visible in all the published 


photographs. 
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each of the first six lines. This introduces us to considerations of a purely physical 
nature with respect to which considerable advance has been made within recent years. 
Austin, in his book on Stoichedon Style (pp. 20-21 and 45), has made a careful study 
of this text, particularly of the first six lines of it, and has urged very strongly that 
restorations which do not yield the same length of line are very unlikely to be correct.” 
One must therefore undertake to see that any restoration proposed conforms to the 
necessary requirements of the stoichedon pattern. 

As is well known, the letters of the last six lines of this document are not 
stoichedon. Yet in spite of their apparently haphazard arrangement it is possible to 
observe a certain plan and order in their general disposition. This is a fact perhaps 
not quite so compelling as the rigorous pattern of stoichedon order but nevertheless 
a fact which must be taken into account when restorations are proposed. One can 
show, for example, that the verb ho|Aile]|v which appears in /.G., 1°, 1, in lines 10-11, 
is too short by three letter spaces to fill the amount of space available on the stone. 
The question of disposition which affects these latter lines can best be seen with 
reference to a reconstructed drawing. If one studies the dispositions shown in Fig. 1 
he will note in a general way the following phenomenon: the first letters of all lines 
at the edge of the stone run through in a continuous column from top to bottom.” 
The second letters of all lines form another column which runs continuously from 
top to bottom, though it swings slightly toward the right in the later lines and to a 
perfectionist seems somewhat straggly. It appears as ıf the stonecutter was reluctant 
to break away from the stoichedon order in the beginning of line 7 but that he was 
anxious to shift the letters toward the right so that the second letters of lines 7-12 
might come below both the second and third letters of lines 1-6. It is a significant fact 
that the third letters of lines 7-12, if we may call the mark of punctuation in line 12 
a letter, form a fairly vertical column beneath the fourth letters of lines 1-6. This 
progression is now continued across the face of the stone in such a fashion that one 
may trace continuous columns of letters from top to bottom if he will begin his column 
with those letters in any one of the following sequences of letter spaces: 1, 2, 4,7, 
10, 13, etc. One will note with particular interest the perfection of the pattern as it 
appears in the column marked by the thirteenth letter space. This was noted by Austin 
(op. cit., p. 21), though without reference to the general disposition. If this scheme 
is carried across the face of the stone, the sequence of traceable columns will come to 
its conclusion with the following column numbers: 28, 31, 34, and 35. The normal 
length of line in the lower part of the inscription is thus determined as the equivalent 


ZSesalso. Ch Phil, AXRXIV 1959 2958 

"% Right to left in the drawing. The monument was a tapering pillar with the lines of the 
inscription reading from top to bottom. For the sake of following the text we here refer to the 
top as the left side, the bottom as the right side, the right side as the top, and the left side as the 


bottom. See Wilhelm, Ath. Mitt., XXIII, 1898, pp. 466-467. 
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ot twenty-four letter spaces. There is a possibility of 


variation with an excess of one letter in line 10, where I 
have ventured to restore Splaxuöv|. The restoration I 
believe certain, and the excess of one letter is made neces- 


sary by comparison with restorations in lines immediately 
above. However, one will note that the initial letters of 
Sp|axpöv| are unusuallv close together and that the two 
letters which follow the word are also crowded. T'he excess 
of one letter space in this line which seems called for by 
the proposed restoration is confirmed by the actual dis- 
position of the stone itself. One will note in the last line 
that there is a similar crowding in [er|t res. Here the 
preceding mark of punetuation usurps one letter space, and 
the slight erowding compensates for this to make possible 
again a line of twenty-tour letters. 

Wilhelm has already observed that the mark of punc- 
tuation in line 3 must be taken as separating two distinct 
clauses of the inscription and he uses this observation as 
one of the arguments against a proposed restoration of 
Luria, which was adopted by Tod, where the mark of 
punctuation has no organic function. A similar observa- 
tion may be made about the mark of punctuation in line 
12. These triple dots do not belong midway within a single 
clause.. On the contrary, they separate a clause which 
follows from one which precedes. The phrase, therefore, 
which begins in line 12 with [em]ı res B|o]AE]|s -—— must 
stand alone and cannot be part of a sentence which has 
been traditionally read as raür £Ooxo |ev 
ßBlo]ae|s-—--. 1 suggest for this last line the reading: 
lem]i res B|o|AE|s radr' eyvöode|. It is not part of the 
decree, as is proved by the fact that it stands in asyndeton, 
not connected with what precedes by the particle öde. It is 
merely a statement of record, and I believe it shows that 
the decree was brought up for discussion in the Demos as 
a probouleuma or yvopm of the Council. Scholars have 
commented (e.g., Tod, op. cit., p. 14) on the absence of 
any mention of the Council in the opening formula of this 
decree. The interpretation here given of the last line sup- 
plies this deficiency, and we see already the familiar pattern 
The democracy was still young and one notes 


lemli res 
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merely that the phrase &doxoev reı BoA&ı kal röı Öeuor, which we find in the fifth cen- 
tury, had not yet become the stereotyped method of expression in the opening lines 
Orardeereri; 

As already observed, a new provision of this decree begins after the mark of 
punctuation in line 3. The Athenians resident on Salamis are not to rent out certain 
property (?) except under certain conditions. It is very difheult to discover from the 
preserved letters how to make a restoration that will define with reasonable certainty 
what this property was and what these conditions were. | offer a text below by way 
of example. It is based upon the assumption that no Athenian of Salamis was to rent 
property on Salamis unless the lessees also lived there. It would be rash indeed to claim 
that this is the only interpretation that may be made for these lines. But whatever 
the provision, a penalty was attached (lines 4-7) for anyone who did rent his property 
in violation of the terms of this decree. These lines, down through line 6, are now 
restored with a uniform length of 35 letters. 

Except for the irregularities already noted of an extra letter in line 10 and of 
assiening one space to the mark of punctuation in line 12, lines 7-12 should be restored 
with 24 letters each in order to give to them the same amount of space on the stone 
as that occupied by the first six lines. The provision in lines 9-10 is that the Athenians 
on Salamis shall provide their own arms to the value of thirty drachmai. Naturally 
this applied only to those who had the necessary property qualification to make them 
eligible. With the old restoration of lines 10-11, ho|Atde |v Se [ro |v apxovr|a], it was 
assumed that the archon supplied the arms because, supposedly, the recipients could 
not afford them themselves. Kahrstedt writes (op. cıt., p. 360): Man konnte nicht 
warten, bis der neu angesetzte Bauer den Kaufpreis für die ömka bar zurückgelegt 
hatte, und ihn so lange von der Wehrpflicht entbinden; der Mann hätte dann bloss 
sein Geld zu vertrinken brauchen, um von der Heerespflicht verschont zu bleiben: 
ein Preis auf schlechte Wirtschaft. 

For purely physical reasons we have just seen that the restoration ho|Atde]|v is 
not permissible, so there is no evidence in any case for the archon furnishing the arms. 
But to suggest that a landowner would drink away his substance merely to avoid 
liability to furnish arms is a specious bit of special pleading which needs for its 
refutation only the reminder that the same might be said of the Athenians in Attica. 
Nor do I see any reason to suppose that all the Athenians on Salamis were “ neu 
angesetzt, and that they cannot, some of them at least, have had available capital 
with which to buy arms. The difhculty disappears when one assumes that many of 
them were probably of long residence on the island. 


'! The use of raör’ &doxoev röı Öenoı in 1.G., 1’, 3 and 4 of 485/4 2.c. is found in the postscripts 
and is by implication of its position a proof that the decerees came to the Demos as probouleumata. 
But even at this date it is apparent that the later phraseology had not become established. 
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Instead of ho|Aile]|v I have restored in lines 10-11 the participle ho| rAıoyevo |v, 
which fills the requirements of space in line 10, and I interpret the clause to mean 
that after the eligible Athenians had armed themselves the archon was to pass judg- 
ment on the arms which they provided. 


This brings to a conclusion the body of the decree proper. The statement in the 
last line that the decree was formulated as a probouleuma in the Council has already 
been noted above. The entire text is as follows: 


10 


Edoxoev röL Öepor: T|ös € K|aday|ivı "Aevatos | 
oikev ea Zakayıvı | ae r |Aev |horı der Adeve | 

oı rerev Kar orpar|eveod la: r|a 8 € Sarauivı u] 
€ uıloA]öv Ea ne oir|ooı rar A lo|ı kuodönevor: ea | 
v de uıuodöı amori|vev TO uıodönevov Kal To w| 
ıcdövra herare|pov TO rpımrkanıov TO nıod6| 

€s Seuonıo|v: Eomparev de rov a] 

pxo|v]|ra, eav |dE ne, evh|v|veodar: r| 

a de |h]omia m|apexeo ]|da|ı avros : T| 
pıa|x|ovra: Sp|axpöv:]| ho|mAonevo | 

v de |r]|ov äpxovr|a ra homka Kpıv] 


ev: |em]i res Blo]AE[s ravr' eyvoode]. 


1.G., %, 24 


In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology,'” Robert Schlaifer has undertaken 
a new study of the first decree which refers to the priestess of Athena Nike. The text 


which he proposes reads as follows: 


IG T’ 24 
in lapide supra coniuncto 
[= - - - Eypapnareve]| 
[- - — Empvraveve | 


in lapide conservato 
Eoxoev reı BoXeı Kal rölı [delpolı, ... | 
22.2. @meorare, Hımmov|ıros eime' |reı] 


| 
| 97: N 
5  [’Adevataı reı Nilreı huepeav he a|ore| 
| > > 

| 


exs dorov &orlı (?) exs "Adevatov hara| 06] 


v kafiora|oHaı‘ KrA. 


ı2 Vol. LI, 1940, pp. 257-260. 
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Appended to this text is an apparatus criticus which gives in compendious form some- 
thing of the history of the document and the various readings and restorations 
pr« ‚posed. 

There has been some insistence lately on the desirability of publishing such an 
apparatus with the text of every inscription. In particular, L. Robert " advocates even 
the inclusion of erroneous restorations, because one profits from the mistakes of his 
predecessors. For many inscriptions it would be obviously a waste of space to print 
all readings and restorations now known to be incorrect. This holds true, for example, 
of the many decrees from the archonship of Anaxikrates (307/6 B.c.) and for many 
of the fragments of the Athenian tribute-quota lists, though Schlaifer has himself 
insisted upon the desirability of an apparatus criticus even for the tribute-quota lists.’ 
Some justification might be offered for a compendious apparatus of very simple texts, 
especially where earlier transcriptions have been published in inaccessible sources, 
or where the originals have been lost and cannot themselves now be studied. But it 
should be remembered that a student can derive profit from the mistakes of his 
predecessors only when he has some explanation of how the mistakes came to be 
made. This requires commentary which may serve to clarıfy the problems that have 
to be discussed. But more often it is necessary to refer to the original publications 
themselves and to follow with some care the line of argument set forth by each editor. 
The text of an inscription differs from the text of a classical author in that its proto- 
type is usually available at least in photograph or squeeze, so that a demonstrably true 
text can frequently be established by applying sound prineiples of epigraphical study. 
Some of the difheulties and some of the shortcomings of the compendious apparatus 
criticus are so well illustrated in that offered by Schlaifer on /.G., I”, 24 that it seems 
worthwhile to make some further comment upon it.'” 

As a note on line 4, Schlaifer gives |[hımmov] Körte: [TAa]vros West; and it 
will be observed that in the text proper he adopts Körte’s restoration of the name 
| Hırmov |ıkos for the orator of the decree. There is no reference in the publication 
at our disposal to clarıfy the reasons for the divergent restorations made by Körte 
and West. One must perforce go to other publications to find the reasons that lay 
behind these two suggestions. The reference to Körte can be found by consulting the 
commentary in the Corpus on 1.G., I’, 24; but the reference to West hangs completely 
in the air, and one would be at a loss to discover anything about it if he did not have 
information quite extraneous to that offered by Schlaifer’s article. In point of fact, 


” Revue de Philologie, LX, 1934, p. 407 ; and L’Epigraphie grecque au College de France, Dr 

ı* American Historical Review, XLV, 1940, p. 370. 

"® Dow has recognized the shortcomings of an apparatus criticus so keenly that in his publication 
of 1.G., 112, 2336 (2.5.C.P., LI, 1940, p. 111) he declares, “it is clear that the eventual com. 
mentary has to be so interrelated that the discussion of variant readings cannot be detached for 
publication here.” 
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W. B. Dinsmoor in 1924 noted the sloping stroke of an alpha before the preserved 
uprieht which Körte had read as the second iota ın the name of Hipponikos. Only 
the lower part of this upright vertical stroke is preserved; so Dinsmoor restored it 
as an incomplete upsilon and read the resulting name as |TA Jadxos. In the summer of 
1925 Allen West was in Athens with Dinsmoor. At this time Dinsmoor showed to 
West the traces of the name as he had read them, and West confirmed his interpreta- 
tion. A note from West was communicated to Tod when he was preparing his edition 
of Greek Historical Inscriptions, and in his publication (p. 79) he reports: ““ Professor 
A. B. West informs me that the traces on the stone point to TAavkos as the proposer 
of the decree and rule out "Irmöov |ıros.” It must be supposed that this ıs the source 
from which Schlaifer derived his knowledge of the reading |TAa|öros, though in 
fact, in following the principle of suum cuique, it would now be correct to attribute 
the reading in line 4 to Dinsmoor rather than to West and to write the form not as 
Schlaifer has written it but with the alpha outside the brackets and indicated as 
doubtful or incomplete by a dot beneath it: |TA ]adxos. In the meantime, the certainty 
that |Hırmöv|ıros is a false restoration was also afırmed by Wade-Gery.”” 

The diffieulty of setting forth these facts in the compendious terminology of an 
apparatus criticus will be obvious to anyone and is further demonstrated by the fact 
that the note which Schlaifer does give does not represent the history of the reading 
at any time. So far as the restoration of the text itself is concerned, we note that 
Dinsmoor, West, and Wade-Gery, who have all seen the stone, declare the reading 
of the name Hipponikos to be impossible. Had Tod in his publication had full notes 
from West, undoubtedly he would have read |TA |aöros instead of |IXa |öros, as the 
form now appears in his publication. The improved form is that which should be given 
in line 4, and the name of Hipponikos should be relegated to a footnote. In both 
cases the apparatus criticus in the traditional literary form is useless, and the history 
of the reading cannot be understood without an adequate commentary.'' Schlaifer 
mav have made use of Tod’s commentary, though he makes no reference to Tod and 
has not profited by the implications of his discussion. 

So much for line 4. In lines 5-6, there appears the phrase he alore exs aorov 
&ot|ı (?). This is now offered as a substitute for the reading of Kavvadhias: he a|v 
arte exs aorov e|ı or for that of Ziehen: he a|v dia Bio huepara |ı. Against the restora- 
tions of his predecessors Schlaifer has advanced epigraphical arguments '" to show 
that the letter following the last alpha preserved in line 5 may have been iota, or 
possibly alpha, gamma, or delta. So much of the surface, however, is preserved that 


6 7. SHLI, 1931,.p:.78, note.80. See also H.S.C.P., Suppl. Vol. I, 1940, p. 152, note 2. 

ı7 Welter, in his discussion of the chronology of the Nike bastion (Arch. And 1939, p. 14), 
has also ignored the fact that the name Hipponikos must be abandoned. So also Arvanitopoulos, 
"Emıypadırn), p. 62, and A. B. Cook, Zeus, III, p. 813, note 5. 

18 Loc. cit., p. 260, note 1. 
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one may not restore the letter nu.'" The same objection which Schlaifer offers against 
the traditional nu may also be offered with some probability against the sigma which 
he himself suggests, but the principal objeetion to his new restoration is linguistic 
rather than epigraphical and amounts simply to the fact that it is not good Greek. It 
this clause is final or serves to describe a definite person (usually with öorıs), a 
indicative might be used; if it is generic, or if the modal force so common alter an 
imperative in the leading clause is present, then av with the subjunctive is necessary.” 
It is impossible to make sense of it with a verb supplied in the present indicative. 
But let us return to the epigraphical considerations. Granted that the stone 15 
so well preserved after the final alpha of line 5 that the next letter cannot have been 
nu and probably was not sigma, one may restore it as gamma, the form being con- 
ditioned by the initial letter of the following word. Under these circumstances 1t 15 
possible to read: 
TA ]avros eine |’ rei] 
|’Adevaiaı reı Nilxeı huepeav he a|y ko] 
[we haupede|ı exs "Adevatov hama | co | 


|v kadtora |odaı. 


Attention may be called to the fact that final nu before an initial kappa fre- 
quently changes to gamma,” and if one objects that there are already instances in 
this inscription where the same combination occurs without -change, it may further 
be observed that such change is by no means always uniform.” 

This clause in the decree provides for an open election of a priestess for Athena 
Nike from the entire body of Athenian women. It is difhcult to see how the Greek 

can be made to refer only to a change in method of election for an already existing 
priesthood, as Schlaifer (loc. cit., p. 259) would have us believe. It is true that few 
details are given, that even et details are omitted, but these may have been 
given elsewhere, possibly in the amendment which followed or in another decree. This 
fact should not prevent our translation of the proposal of Glaukos, and its interpreta- 
tion, in the light of the Greek text that can be recovered on the stone. Schlaifer admits 
that “ scholars have always thought that this text is the record of the creation of the 
priesthood of Athena Nike.” Rightly so. Of particular significance is the absence 
of the definite article with huepeav. The Athenians were to elect a priestess, not make 
some change in the status of the priestess, i.e., in the status of a priestess whose 


12 In view of this fact it ıs difhieult to understand his affırmation (loc. cit., p. 259, note 3) 
that Ziehen’s restoration is “ satisfactory epigraphically.”” 

” See Gildersleeve, S'yntar of Classical Greek, I, $$ 267, 369, and 387. C£. the examples cited 
by Meisterhans, Grammatik®, pp. 236, 241, and 247. 

>: Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften®, p. 110. Cf. Lademann, De titulis Atticis 
quaestiones orthographicae et grammaticae, p. 73. 


?* See, for example, /.G., I?, 372, lines 41 and 44, and 67 and 68. 
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existence already could be postulated.”” This does not mean that the sanctuary of 
Athena Nike on the acropolis was without the services of a priestess before this deeree 
was passed. ‘The necessary functions were probably performed by the priestess of 
Athena par ercellence, the priestess of Athena Polias.”* But by the provisions of this 
deeree the reconditioned shrine of Athena Nike was to have a separate priestess 
or ıts own. 

The preserved portion of /.G., I”, 24 was surmounted by a separate stone. The 
two pieces were joined by the strongest form of splice or scarf-joint, sloping down 
toward the back. Dinsmoor has argued on architectural erounds that this joint 1S 
quite unsuited to receive the bottom moulding of an acroterion or relief.” The upper 
stone, now lost, must have been an additional piece added on to increase the height 
of the stele and consequently there was room above the splice for lines of the inscription 
to be restored before the first line which appears in the lower fragment. In this first 
line of the lower fragment there are preserved parts of three letters which fall into 
proper position for the reading: |&8oxoev reı Bokeı kat rolı |delkole...]. If this is 
correct, then the normal prescript could not have been recorded in its entirety on the 
lower portion of the stone; for two of the three clauses naming the prytany, the secre- 
tary, and the epistates would have to be omitted for lack of space. Schlaifer recognizes 
this irregularity and suggests that all elements necessary to the preamble of a decree 
can be accounted for if the prytany and the secretary were named on the upper stone. 
Since they could themselves hardly have occupied enough space to justify an upper 
stone, he assumes that there was also a relief there carved which presumably occupied 
most of the space. He attributes this ‘“ almost certainly correct answer ” to Dow, 
though it should be noted that a similar suggestion had been previously and inde- 
pendently made by Tod.” It is further clear that one of the items on the superimposed 
stone must have been the name of the prytany, for reference to Leontis in the body 
of the decree shows that this was the prytany in office when the decree was passed. 
Only in the ninth prytany of any year could the name of the following prytany be 
known in advance. So unless the prytany of this decree happened to be ninth in order 
within the year, Leontis must have been its name.” Inasmuch as the formula | Aeovrıs 
&rpvraveve| cannot be restored in the lacuna at the top of the lower stone, it must have 
been one of the two items relegated to the upper fragment. 


23 The significance of the article in implying previous existence has been noted in another con- 
nection by Meritt, Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps, p. 248. 

23 The moneys of Athena Nike, even after this decree, continued to be stewarded by the same 
board of treasurers as the moneys of Athena Polias. See, for example, Meritt, Athenian Financial 
Documents, p. 93 (lines 18-19 and 21), p. 140 (line 51), and p. 143 (lines 116-117). Cf. Ferguson, 
Treasurers of Athena, p. 21, note 1. 

AN ASKRNIL 1923,9: 319, 26 Greek Historical Inscriptions, p. 79. 

27 See Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries, pp. 19-27; Brillant, Les Secretaires Atheniens, 
pp. 23-24; Meritt, A.J.P., LVII, 1936, pp. 180-181; and Dow, Prytaneis, p. 210, note SE 
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Schlaifer supports his argument for this disposition by noting that examples of 
the name of the secretary in this preliminary position are common and that the name 
of the prytany in a similar position is possible, though rare.” He cites quite correctly 
1.G., 7, 78 as an example of the latter disposition. The two citations which he gives 
for the secretary are without probative value. Schlaifer has failed to observe that 
the text of 1.G., T, 22 (to which he refers) no longer names the secretary Eukles 
in the first line. The correct reading of this line has been given by Oliver as 
[Mi |Aeot| oıs xovy|yp|adat]| in an article published by him in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, LXVI, 1935, pp. 177-198, and more recently 
referred to in detail in Epigraphica Attica, pp. 49-53, and note 3. If one will glance 
at the text of /.G., P, 31, which Schlaifer cites as another example for the preliminary 
position of the name of the secretary, he will realize how hazardous and unjustifiable 
it is to base any argument on the one single preserved letter of the first line of that 
inscription.”" 

Nevertheless, many examples may be cited where the name of the secretary does 
appear in a conspicuous position before the opening formula of decree.“ But the 
normal arrangement was for the name of the secretary to be repeated in the body of 
the inscription proper. So these examples do not afford exact parallels to the proposed 
arrangement of the present text. It would be so far a unique document. if the name 
of the tribe in prytany and the name of the secretary were both to appear on a super- 
imposed piece of stone with neither one recurring in the preamble of the decree below. 

The alternative can best be visualized if we remember Dinsmoor’s note on the 
architectural characteristics of the splice and the desirability of assuming that the 
face of the superimposed stone was available for inscription. There is also another 
physical characteristic here to be noted for the first time. The distance to be computed 
from the top of the first line of the lower fragment to the thin edge of the splice is 
only 0.003 m. This measurement has been provided by the kindness of MeGregor 
from the marginalia of West's copy of the Corpus and it is confirmed by Dinsmoor 
from his own notes.” This amounts to exactly one-half of the normal interspace 
between lines, and the disposition suggests that the text ran continuously from the 
upper to the lower stone and that the lines were so calculated that the joint might 
evenly divide the interspace. Furthermore, the proximity to the joint of the first line 


22T ocscıt, PD, 239, noterh, 

° This is especially true since the one letter (kappa) falls to the right of the preserved omicron 
ın the line below. 

21.6, 1%, 77,81, 82,84, 87, 96, 109, 110, 115, and 119 Besperio, 11, 1933, no. 12er Wilhelm, 
Attische Urkunden IV, pp. 81, 97). 

" The perspective of the published photographs (Kavvadhias, ’E$. "Apx., 1897, plate 11; Kern, 
Inscriptiones Graecae, plate 14; A. H. Smith, Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
XXXIX, 1926-1927, p. 129; Arvanitopoulos, "Eriypadır), p. 62) gives a wrong impression of the 
top line of the stone. For such photographiec distortion, see Meritt, Epigraphica Attica, pp. 37-41. 
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on this lower fragment makes it extremely improbable that the inscription was cut 
before the two stones were spliced together. The danger of breakage along the thin 
edge would have been considerable, when the letters were cut, if the upper piece was 
not already in position to sustain the impact of the chisel. From this consideration 
alone it appears that Schlaifer’s thesis runs into serious difficulty when he suggests 
(loc. cıt., p. 259) that one stonecutter set to work on a sceulptured relief and the names 
of the prytany and the secretary on one stone, while another cut the text of the in- 
scription on the other stone. In such an event it must surely have been a more normal 
procedure to let one man do all the sculpture and the other do all the lettering‘; and in 
any case, 1f the two stones were worked separately, the beginning of text on the lower 
stone should have been at a greater distance from its top margin. Normally, in Attic 
inscriptions of the fifth century, the distance from the top margin to the first line of 
the text was greater than the interspace between lines, not less than the interspace 
as in this inscription, and this is true even though the normal stele has a rectangular 
top or protecting moulding and not the thin edge made by the acute angle of a 
scarf-joint. 

Our conclusion must be that the two pieces of this stele were doweled together 
before the inscription was cut, and the evidence of disposition indicates that the text 
ran continuously from the upper fragment to the lower. This implies that the main 
inscription was cut principally upon the upper fragment, now lost, and that the motion 
of Glaukos was an amendment to it. Under these circumstances the partially preserved 
letters which have been restored with the reading [76 |ı | de | xo |e] cannot belong to 
the sanction-formula; they must come, rather, from the concluding lines of the 
principal text before the amendment begins. Such a restoration is entirely possible 
and by way of example one may suggest for it the following wording: 


Pre een TOs de mpvraves xpen | 


larioaı wepi rovrov ev rolı |delrolı ev r| 
|eEı mporeı heöpaı " TA ]|avros eine |’ reı] 
BIT 


This solution of the problem takes full account of the physical peculiarities of 
the stele itself and avoids an extraordinary preamble from which two essential ele- 
ments have been relegated to a separate stone affıxed above it. It must be remembered 
that the stele, consisting of upper and lower fragments firmly joined together, should 
be conceived as a unit even before the inscribing of the text. It was dealt with by 
the stonecutter who cut the letters just as he would have dealt with any stele, with 
the exception that he so arranged his letters as not to have any of them fall upon 
the line of juncture between the two pieces. First he inscribed the main decree for 
which we now have only parts of three letters preserved. Then he inscribed the 
amendment proposed by Glaukos and finally he inscribed the amendment proposed 
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by Hestiaios. There must be some misunderstanding in Schlaifer’s assertion (loc. 
cit., p. 258) that if 1.G., I’, 24 as we know it was an amendment it would have been 
cut on the back of the stone carrying the decree it was calculated to amend. Apparently 
Schlaifer in this part of his argument is attempting a new definition of the term 
“ amendment.” It would be extraordinary to claim that amendments, as epigraphists 
commonly understand them, were cut on the back of their stela1. 

The rider proposed by Glaukos is punctuated, according to the restoration pro- 
posed above, by one uninscribed letter space between the end of the first decree and 
the beginning of his name. The rider proposed by Hestiaios was punctuated as a new 
paragraph. For both devices there are parallels in the hifth-century inscriptions of 
Athens.” There is apparently no other fifth-century inscription where both systems 
of punetuation were used in the same decree, but this is merely a matter of disposition 
and we have no assurance that a stonecutter acquainted with both styles could not 
have used them both if it pleased him to do so. With the motions of Glaukos and 
Hestiaios both considered as amendments, it is now possible to assume that the formula 
of publication appeared in the lost decree of the upper stone. Its omission would 
have to be considered an irregularity if the motion of Glaukos is to be interpreted as 
the original decree. The following text of /.G., I, 24 is proposed in order to illus- 
trate the arguments advanced in the preceding discussion: ” 


1.02.10. 24 ITOIX. 29 
|&8oxoev reı BoX&ı kat ro depor: Aco| 
|vris empvraveve ....... EA REER | 

lacuna to the end of the upper stone 
er re TOS Öe mpvraves xpen] 


lartoaı mepi rovrov &v rolı |[de]uolı ev r] 
5  |[e&ı mpöreı heöpaı " TA ]avros eine [re] 

|'Adevataı reı Ni|xeı Juepeav he aly ro] 

|wweı haupede |ı exs "Adevatov hara|o6| 

|v kadiora |odaı Kar TO Juepov Hvpooa 

ı kadorı av KaAkırpares xovyypabo 


10 eı: amomodöcaı de Tos moAeras Emmi T 


> From inseriplions or about the same date, ©. 12.C9 24 19,758,5997008. 704 + c (Wilhelm 
Attische Urkunden IV, pp. 52-58, 71-72; see below, pp. 320-326), 94, 95, 118, and 148 for the ee 
space, and /.G., I”, 39, 65, 76, 84, 139, 144, and 152 for the paragraph. It may be well to note here 
two corrections that should be made in the published texts: ın /.G., I, 94, line 1% andim.G, 12 118 
line 26, there should be indicated in each case a blank space on the stone before the name of the 
orator. /.G., I”, 70, fragment 5, line 10 has been corrected by Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden IV 
p. 54; see below, p. 322. 

®® For the date of the inscription see Wade-Gery, 7.S.C.P., Suppl. Vol. I, 1940, p- 130. Rör’a 
recent discussion of the legislative aspects see Atkinson, Athenian Legislative Procedure, pp. 35-37. 
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€s Acovriöos mpvravelas‘ dhepev Öe r 
ev huepeav mevrekovra Opaxuas Kal 
x Fi: \ N INA , F- 
Ta okeXe kal Ta Öepnara cbepev TOvV de 
nocrlov: veov de olkoodonerar kalorı 
£ \ = , , 
15 av KaXkırpares xovyypaboeı Kal Bo 
uöov Aldıworv. 
heorıatos eime‘ Tpes avöpas Iereod 
au ey Bokes: roVros de ner|a| Kakkırpa 
|ro|s xovyypaboavras Em|ıdeixoau Te] 
20  |ı Bor |eı kadorı amop|ıodhodererau .. | 


Bee Jeı 700 |— — ——— -—--| 


.GsT, 27 and 148 


Wilhelm has now published a new text of /.G., I’, 27 and called attention once 
more to the chance that /.G., I”, 143 is related to it.‘ The relationship depends partly 
on the names of men honored by the Athenians and their disposition on the stone 
and partly on the fact that the preambles of both decrees can be restored with the 
same tribe in prytany, the same secretary, and the same epistates. The orator also 
may have been the same, though no trace of his name is preserved in /.G., I’, 143.” 
Presumably, therefore, /.G., I’, 143, which is later in date than /.G., I”, 27, is a copy 
or a reaffirmation of the earlier decree. 

For the sake of the record it may be well here to note that the brackets indicating 
restoration have not always been properly placed in the new text of /.G., I’, 143. These 
can be controlled by the excellent photograph published by Wilhelm (op. cıt.) and 
from the earlier published majuscules of the first editions. 


Te.2 18 


= - = oo Brlle2..4|  Ioiaso>o 
-- - - - - - -— |”Alpoyos: "Ib| ad |o 
-- - - -- - - "Auvvrop: "Ib|ıa |80 
- - - - - - - -— ’AXe|x |vope|vo|s: "Ibıado 
5  [mpöxoevo avroi| Kal oi rov|r|ov. 
vacat 
| Edoxorev re Borelı Kar rölı ölenoı: A STONE 27 


34 Attische Urkunden IV, pp. 25-31 (Sitzb. Ak. Wien, 1939). 

35 Wilhelm’s latest text of /.G., 1”, 27 is incorrect in showing four letters instead of three to be 
restored in the name of the epistates at the end of line 2. In his text, and in the Corpus, the letter 
after eire in line 5 should be alpha, not nu. This appears clearly on my squeeze. 
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leovris empvravev|e, "Apıo | ro |xpare 


|s eypaunareve, Nıröor |p| aros | em|eor] 


[rare - —- - --- - - - --| 
lacuna 
10° 2.2 He 22.2 2 weipar OerkauareNe] 
Iılav o|rpareias avrois kat eryovo | 
v rois |mpeoßvraroıs alet miev bp] 
opäs |res heavröov: Eav de rıs avrov] 
amoda|veı Bıatoı Havaroı Ev rov m| 
15 oAeov |eivaı avrois ras Tınoptas | 
hai Ö|ESovraı "Adevatoıs‘ Kal eav r| 
ı BöXo|vraı Aayxavev mapa TO deno | 


mp60 | 080v eivar avrois KrA. ——| 


In lines 10-13 the text of the Corpus has been corrected by Wilhelm to read: 


U re "| 
DO LE ee ] 
N [4 > a 
OPao a ee eav ÖE Tıs avrov | 


The use of dots which Wilhelm advocates to show the number of missing letters even 
in a long lacuna (op. cit., pp. 41-42) is not in the present instance correct, for they 
show here 26 letters in line 10, 25 letters in each of lines 11 and 12, and only in line 
13 the correct number of 27 letters. One further correction in the Corpus text may 
be made, for part of a sigma is on the stone in line 12 to give the reading rots. The 
combination of letters in line 11 suggests very strongly a grant of freedom from 
military service, areAaılav a|rpareias, which would be quite appropriate as part of 
the inscription immediately preceding the better-preserved formulae which deal with 
the punishment of anyone who might cause the death of these proxenoi of the 
Athenians, and such an interpretation is made to seem even more reasonable by the 
appearance of the letters OPAZ at the beginning of line 13. These should probably 
be expanded as $plopas. In the new text of /.G., I’, 154 which Wilhelm publishes 
(op. cıt., p. 33) we find for example the clause are |Aecıav eiv|aı avrow "Adeveorıv? Kal 
blpopas kat |orpareias. There is difhiculty in the present instance of restoring the 
same wording of the formula, but that the clause deals in some way with a provision 
for exemption from military service seems nevertheless apparent. Taking into 
account the new reading in line 12 I suggest the following restoration: 


Dee een eivaı de kal areke | 
lılav a |rpareias avrois kat eryovo | 
v rois |mpeoßvraroıs aieı rAev bp| 


opas |res heavröv: Eav ÖE rıs avrov]| 


ee A 
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If this reading is correct, the decree grants to the several men honored and to 
their oldest sons in perpetuity freedom from military service except for garrison duty 
ın their own city. 

The clause which begins here in line 13 with the words &äv $& rıs adröv has been 
restored by Wilhelm to read: eav de rıs adrov| amoda 


= ve Bıatoı Havaroı Ev TOv m |oAeov 
[eivaı avrois ras rınoptas| har 8|eEdovraı rots moXtraıs|. In the main this is surely 
correct, but Wilhelm allows it to be followed by an amendment for which he proposes 
the following text: [....]iBoA[os eine: eivau 88 adroiei kal| mpoo|o00v kA. It is 
impossible to make the restoration in this way. If in fact the letters IBOA are to be 
taken as part of the name of an orator, then the first clause of his proposed amend- 
ment ought not to contain the particle de. Even with d& the line is so short that 
avrots has to be given the unusual spelling avrotoı to make up the necessary 27 letters. 
Nor is it possible to compensate for the loss of € by assuming a longer name for the 
orator. Part of an omicron is still preserved at the edge of the stone so that the letters 
in line 17 on which a reconstruction must be based are IBOAO rather than IBOA. 
These preclude the possibility of writing any form such as |... |ıBoA[ides for the 
orator's name. 


There can, I think, be no doubt that if this clause is interpreted as an amendment 
then de must be omitted. It is appropriate only if the orator has prefaced his remarks 
with the conventional ra uev aAXa xahamep reı Bokcı, or some similar introductory 
phrase. The amendment of Hestiaios in /.G., I”, 24 begins, for example: heoriatos 
eime: rpes avöpas heX&odaı &y BoX&s, and the amendment of Alkibiades in 1.G., ’, 116, 
again without the particle d&, begins as follows: xada xovvedevro De|Avu | B| pıav |or 
mp|os "Ad levatos, kara ravra moıev Kar karafeva xr\. There is in the published text of 
1.G., II’, 55 a suggested restoration |[...'.... eiwev: &X&odaı de Kal mpeoßelav| but 
this has no probative value and in principle it merely shows the same inaccuracy 
which we have already observed in Wilhelm’s proposal for the present inscription. 

- Here it is best not to try to restore an amendment and not to try to read the 
letters at the beginning of line 17 as part of the name of an orator. With a different 
division into words they can, and I believe should, be made part of the reading kai 
eav r|ı BorAo|vraı. This can be expanded with a stoichedon line of 27 letters as part 
of the formula granting the men honored access to the Council and Demos in case 
they wish to seek any favor: kat eav r|ı BöAo|vraı Aayxavev mapa 76 deuo]| mpoc | 080v 
eivaı avrois krA. This restoration necessitates the reading "Adevatoıs instead Of rots 
moXiraıs, as by Wilhelm, in line 16. 


1.G., I’, 45 
Some improvements have been made by Wilhelm in the text of the decree con- 
cerning the colony at Brea.” In lines 1-2 one is now able to read: |..... EUR he 


56 Attische Urkunden IV, pp. 11-17 (Sitzb. Ak. Wien, 1939). 
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de apx |E mpös hev av ba|iveı € ypaberau eo |ayero, and Wilhelm has suggested for the 
sentence immediately following the restoration: eav d& evayeı, evex|vpa däxrıa ? Hero] 
ho devas ho ypadoapevos. This avoids the embarrassing assumption that had to be 
made under the old restoration, which need not be here repeated, to the effect that a 
magistrate who introduced a case into court was compelled to post surety by the man 
who laid the information or brought the charge. 

Following immediately upon these provisions which involve some kind of court 
action, the next provision in the decree as restored in the Corpus reads as follows: 


mo|iuvıa | 
|de aiyo |v avrors mapaoxövrov hoı am| oıkıor | 
5 [ai kaAıX |ieperaı hvrep res amoıklas |homoca | 


|@v avro |ts doret. 


To this Wilhelm raises objection. One would not, he claims, offer for sacrifice herds 
of goats in some yet to be specified number, and he notes further the implication that 
the use of oiuviov in this restoration presupposes that a herd had a more or less 
determinable number of goats, which in itself does not seem reasonable. His objections 
are directed against the restoration ro|iuvıa and in place of the Corpus readings of 
these lines he proposes the following text: 
n<p>0|Bara €] 
Is Avota|v avrois mapaoxövrov how am|orkıor | 
5 |au kai Jıuepeoau hvrep res amoıklas, | homöca | 


|&v avro |is doreı. 


Citing examples in which the letter rho in words like mpoßara has been omitted by 
the stonecutter, he attempts to justify the omission here under influence from the 
rho in the preceding and following words ypaboanevos and mapaoxövrov. None the 
less, the omission remains an irregularity and it must cast doubt upon the validity of 
the restoration. A more serious difhiculty is encountered in the asyndeton which 
Wilhelm must assume at the beginning of the sentence. In his restoration, the particle 
de has been omitted. This omission, t00, he attempts to justify by citing numerous 
examples of asyndeton in other Athenian decrees (op. cıt., pp. 14-15). These supposed 
parallels do not have for the present case much probative value. One should justify 
asyndeton in a case of this kind not by ceiting occasional examples from other decrees, 
but by showing that the practice of the scribe who cut this particular inscription 
was to use asyndeton when the subject matter changed from one provision to another. 
In this decree concerning the colony at Brea the student will observe that the scribe 
invariably introduced each new provision with the particle öe, no matter how far 
removed from what preceded its subject matter may have been. The examples are 


all clear and may be readlin lines 2,672, 10,117, 18217219 20,267 290 22409: 
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It would be extraordinary to find the particle de omitted in line 3, so extraordinary 
in fact that lack of room for it in Wilhelm’s restoration m: ıy be considered evidence 
that the restoration is not correct. The doubt first cast by the misspelling 76| Bara | 
for mpo| ara] is confirmed by the absence of the connective. For the sake of example 
Il suggest the following reading for these doubtful lines; ” 


mö|pov 6° €] 
Is Bvota|v avrois mapaoxovrov ho dmo|ırıor| 
> [at xaAr Jiepenı hvmep res dmoıktas | kadorı | 
|av avro |ts Soreı. 


In this restoration the word ö|pov| has been taken from Boeckh (loc. cit.) and 
the restoration [es Pvora|v from Wilhelm. One may inquire why the provision calls 
for furnishing “ means for a sacrifice” and does not specify the particular victims 
and the number of them. As I have restored the final words of the sentence the 
assumption is that these details were to be determined by the drorkıorat to whom 
reference is made by |avro ]?s in line 6. 


LG] ,49 


In the Corpus three fragments are united as parts of one inscription under this 
number with comment in the introduction “ composuit Wilhelm nec tamen edidit.” 
It has been known for some time that fragment c of this inscription belongs elsewhere 
as part of the constitution of restored democracy, 1.G., I’, 114, which must be dated 
in 410 ».c., and Wilhelm now dissociates the other two pieces, fragments a and b.* 
He expresses surprise that they were brought together in the text of the Corpus 
supposedly according to his determinations but actually in contradiction to a recon- 
struction which he discovered and proclaimed as long ago as 1898.” It is difhcult for 
the student now to recover the substance of Wilhelm’s argument in 1898, for the 
reference which he gives to it merely states that on January 19 of that year he read 
a paper entitled ” Zwei attische Inschriften (C./.A. II 20. IV, IS. 23, 1165.)” These 
two inscriptions are /.G., I’, 55 and /.G., I’, 49a. There is no reference to the sub- 
stance of his discussion nor does Wilhelm give any further indication of it in his new 
publication except to say that the editors of the Corpus made restorations in contra- 
diction to those earlier made by him. 


#7” The last visible letter on the stone in line 4 is omieron. This was read by Boeckh, Kleine 
Schriften, Vol. VI, p. 173, and plate IX. Part of it ıs still visible on my squeeze. 

s8 Attische Urkunden IV’, pp. 48-52 (Sitzb. Ak. Wien, 1939). 

39 Op. cit., p. 48: “ Wie es kommt, dass dieses Bruchstück [fragment a] ..... und ein anderes 
b in dem Abdrucke IG I? 49 so verbunden sind, dass sich, im Widerspruche mit der von mir längst 
gefundenen und in einer Sitzung des Deutschen archäologischen Institutes in Athen am 19. Januar 
1898 (Ath. Mitt. 1898 S. 167) vorgelegten Herstellung, für die Zeilen 10 ff. äusserst bedenkliche 
Lesungen ergeben, weiss ich nicht zu sagen. = 
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The text of fragment a as Wilhelm restores it now lies before us, but it is still 
uncertain what disposition should be made of fragment b. In 1937 Schweigert pub- 
lished a new reading of this smaller piece,‘ noting that its left margin is preserved 
and attempting a restoration showing fragments a and b in the relative positions 
which they have in the Corpus and which he believed to depend on unpublished notes 
of Wilhelm. Fragment b cannot be assigned to this position, yet Schweigert has made 
it clear from a new reading in its first line that it deals with Eretrians as does also 
fragment a. It seems probable, therefore, that both fragments a and b belong to the 
same inscription, though their relative disposition in the reconstructed text must 
remain uncertain. The net gain is Wilhelm’s new text of fragment a and Schweigert’s 
new readings and discovery of the margin on fragment b. 


.G.1 70 


At last Wilhelm (of. cit., pp. 52-72) has published the new fragment of /.G., 
I’, 70 which he discovered in June of the year 1903. He points out that even as late 
as 1924 the previously known fragments of this inscription were published incorrectly 
by Hiller von Gärtringen in the position to which they had originally been assigned 
by Koehler in 1896, and that Bannier in 1927 made suggestions which are now deh- 
nitely proved wrong by the evidence of the new fragment. 

It must be regretted that so important a stone has had to wait so long since its 
discovery for even preliminary publication. The student must lament particularly 
the fact that Hiller, who was editing a volume of the Corpus destined to serve as a 
standard publication for a long time, could not feel free to use the discovery already 
twenty-one years old when his volume was published and so avoid the perpetuation 
of many errors. The notes in the Corpus refer to the discovery of the new piece by 
Wilhelm with the appended remark “ qui novum fragmentum addet.” This promise 
is now belatedly fulfilled in the text at our disposal, which is published with the accom- 
paniment of three excellent photographs on plates VI-VI111. 

The letters of the inscription are beautifully cut, but the surface of the stone is 
not always well preserved and there is considerable difficulty in reading some of them, 
particularly near the edges of the original stele and at the top and bottom of fragment 
b. This fragment b can no longer be associated with fragment a as was assumed in 
the Corpus, but must be assigned to a position in the upper part of the stele. Wilhelm’s 
text of it appears in his new publication on page 54. I have several changes to make 
in the readings from this stone, for I made a careful study of the three fragments 
in Athens in 1927, and have my own transcript and good squeezes of them. 

In line 4 Wilhelm reads: erauö|a|v hexooı? The verb cannot be read in full, and 


I suspect that, in printing, an angular bracket to denote restoration has dropped out 


"Tesperia,. NV. 1,1937, 99.322923. 


z 
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atter the second letter of it. From my own transcript and squeeze I read ereıdav 
| and I note that the final letters which Wilhelm gives without sien of 
resto ration would in this line extend beyond the preserved edge of the stone. Of more 
ımportance in the establishment of the text is the reading in line 14, where an iota 
precedes the delta which Wilhelm restores as the initial letter of S|eovrau]. This is 
represented in the text of the Corpus, line 27, as the bottom half of a vertical stroke, 
but enough of it is preserved so that it must be interpreted either as iota or tau. Inas- 
much as tau is out of the question before delta, the letter must be read as iota. It is 
not possible to construe it as a normally shaped upsilon; so unless one wishes to 
attribute an error to the stonecutter, he must here reject Wilhelm’s suggested restora- 
tion: horav |rov| Ö|eovrar]. There must in fact be a considerable change in the com- 
plexion of this whole sentence, lines 13-16, for which Wilhelm has made these 
restorations: 


l....... mpooay |ay6|vrov de Horapodopov kaı rov vu] 
|öv Evpvriova] hörav |rov| S|eovraı mapa "Adevatov ho o| 
|rpareyor karl ho mplvr|avles ho aieı övres mpos rev ß| 


| oA&v kat rov Se |uo|v mpöros pera ra Juepa. | 


In the last line two strokes of the nu are preserved in the word d& ]wov after which 
my transcript shows a complete epsilon. These readings are partially given in the 
text of 1.G., T, 70, line 29, and I feel so confident of the epsilon that I believe the 
restoration mpöros nera ra huepa cannot be correct. Beneath the epsilon there is the 
upper part of a triangular letter like alpha, gamıma, or delta in a line for which Wilhelm 
and his predecessors had no reading. 

The objection which we have raised against reading hörav \rov| S|eovraı in 
line 14 by showing that the letter before the delta was iota and not upsilon 1s 
strengthened by the fact that in this inscription the genitive ending in ov is regularly 
written with simple o. Even if the indefinite rov were to be restored in this line it 
should be restored and written ro. This does not fill the space of the stoichedon 
order and some substitute for it must be found. I suggest that the word is [ea ]ı- 
ölenöocıw] and that it was followed probably by the adverb ’Adeverw. The generals 
and the prytaneis were to bring Potamodoros and his son Eurytion before the Council 
and the Demos when they came and were living in Athens. The provision is one of 
general nature, so I suspect also the use of a present tense mpoo |ay6|vrov instead of 
the aorist mpooay |ayö|vrov in the opening line of the sentence. The general char- 
acter of the provision is further emphasized by the fact that one may now restore 
hoı alei orpareyoi instead of hou orpareyoi. Inasmuch as the generals were annual 
officers, access to the Council and Demos was envisaged not only for the current 
year but for years to come, whenever they happened to be in Athens. The sentence 


. .1. a 973 R% > 
may now conclude with the familiar formula e|av ro deovraı map’ "Adevaiov, which 
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makes use of the preserved epsilon in the last line but one, and which should replace 
the previously suggested wpöros wera ra huepa. Or the conditional phrase may intro- 
duce a new sentence, for which the restoration can be carried over into the succeeding 
line: €|av d€ ro deovrar Evan avrois evpeodaı ayadov hö,rı]| &|v ÖVvovraL KTA. 

The first provision of the amendment made by Archestratos has been restored 
to show that Potamodoros should have right of possession and freedom from taxes 
in Athens: &vaı de |Ilorauodspoı kat Eyrreoiw "Adeveoıw kal| arere|ıav| h|os evepyerei 
yevouevor "Adevatov. In such provisions when right of possession was granted it was 
customary to specify what it was that the beneficiary should have the right to possess, 
and it was also frequently specified to what taxes the exemption was specihcally 
applicable. There is no provision for either of these restrietive definitions in the 
restoration above suggested. Rather, we find once again the statement of motive 
(Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 56) which must have been amply treated in the decree proper 
to which the motion of Archestratos was a mere amendment. I suggest, therefore, 
that the lines in question should be read: evau de | Ilorayuodopoı yes Eyrreoıv "Adeveoıv 
ka] areXe|ıav| h|ooovrep ka rois aAkoıs evepyeraus, and that the following text should 


be proposed for fragment b: ' 


ee larrc an ae EI | 
N erawdav he|kooı? ........ RER ] 
5 12... 2..]4 rpooa|y]ayov|rov avrov ho orpareyor kat] 

| how mpvra |ves mpos reu Bo|Aev Kal Tov deuov evpeodau | 
| hö,rı av ö |vvera ayahov a|vrı höv Eorıv avep ayahos m | 
lepı ABevallioss rev Oe oe. jener | 
er | lora 0000 oe Re ] 

10 |... ... orpa|reyois ’ ’Apx|eorparos eine: ra uev aka] 
|xadamep reı Bo|Aeı: Evan de | Ilorauoöopoı yes Eyrreoı] 
|v "Adeveoıv Kar] areXe|ıav| h|o0ovrep kat rois aAXoıs e] 


> [4 7 \ [4 \ \ 
|vepyeraus: mpoo |ayö|vrov de Ilorauodopov Kar rov vi] 
ov Evpvriova| hörav |em |ıö| euöoıw ’Adeveoıwv how aieı o| 


| 
15  |rpareyoi kalt] how mp|vr|av|es how aieı övres mpös reu |] 
[oA&v Kal rov Öe|uov: E|av ÖE ro deovraı Eva avrois eüp] 
| 


eodaı ayahov hö,rı] Alv Svvovrau e% ] 


a OLE OO MO OO 


lacuna 


*ı See, for example, the index in Dittenberger, S.1.G.?, IV, p. 302. 
“* To avoid confusion I retain Wilhelm’s numbering of the lines though I believe it extremely 
unlikely that any sure stroke of a letter can be read in line 1. 
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To avoid too great separation of the texts I give here a transcript of fragments a 
and c with continuous numbering of the lines. The changes in restoration from those 
proposed by Wilhelm (op. cit., pp. 57-58) are discussed later. 


30 


ww 
Du 


40 


Aa 
in 


[Io |raxoö|opo — — — — Fvpv | 


2 vd N > \ [4 =) (4 7& fi 
[7] LOVA de em | eıdav herei: TOOTAYAYOVTOV flow mpvrave | 


s kat ho orpar|eyor mpös reu BoAev Kal rov Öenov Era] 
vayres evpeod| au hö,rı av Svveraw ayadov " Edoxorev r| 

eı Bokeı rar tor deul|oı: "Aranavrıs Erpvraveve, Pat |vı 

TmOoS Eypanuareve, Ayal...'.... emeorare, he|pp6dopo 

s eime: Eraweoaı llorau|680pov Tov hepxo |nevıov kat 

rov Iivov Edpvriova hörı |Eorov avöpe ay|ado wepı "Ade 

valos kal vov kat ev röL mp|ocdev xp|ovoı kat Öovaı 11o 
rauooopoL mevrarocias Ölpaxpas r|ös u als 70 

Ss emi res 'Akanuavridos Ev ale avreı] Euepar: how ö|e vr |pv 
raves Emiuekeßevrov hö|mos Av avr|öı docıw ho |x |oAa 
Kperaı: ravra uev reu Bo|Aev boredio |aodhaı: Eav de To de 
eraı Ilorauodopos he|os av Le € Eöpvr |iov ho hvos av|r|] 

6 mpocrodov avroı ev|aı mpos reu BoXev| kaL Tov delulov: 
lo]ı de orpareyoi kalt hhoı mpvraves ema|vayres mpo|oay| 
|öv|rov: eav de rwa|s airıaraı € Horauo|dopos € Evpv|r|i 
o]v ’Adevatov 76 |xpeos? TO ev röı mpoode|v xpovoı Ey |yey]| 
veluevo? ne Exe|v amodovaı avrois, ra ov|öpara avro|v am] 
olypabravrov |pos ros gan ho] Se orpareyoı |e| 
x |rparrovre| s dmodıdovrov rporoı ho|moioı av emia|r| 
olvraı höm|os Av rö xpeos Avdeı ?: he de Bo|ie, eav ro del ovr | 
aı,| avro|kparop &oro ro deov hoebiler |Haı " "Apxeorpl| a] 
r]os eim|e: ra nev arda kafamep re Boreı | Evpvriovi Öle] 
'ka]t Io|ranosöpoı rors hepxopevioıs « |at Hvdrra || 

od |valı ros kokakperas er deuorio xıXllas Öpaxpas | Er | 
a N ECE RE TEEEN ev r|eı havpıo|v E| 
epu -—---- 22 or | reı Bord |..] 
EN FEBERE ERS LE AN N | hönos äv.al..] 


mer Benno onen Jaı es rev |..] 


_-- - - - - --—-—--]p0 ho [h]vlös] 


In line 21 begins the formula of a new decree which was passed in the prytany 
of Akamantis of the year 424/3. This decree gives a vote of praise to Potamodoros 


43 This was the eighth prytany of the year, a fact which Wilhelm notes with reference to articles 
bv West and McGregor. The reference to West is incorrect and MeGregor makes no mention of 
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and his son Eurytion and directs that the kolakretai of the prytany of Akamantis 
shall give to Potamodoros 500 drachmai. T’he restoration according to Wilhelm reads 
as follows: kal dövaı Ilorauodöpoı mevrakorias Ölpaxpas r|os koarper|a|s ros em 
7es "Akanavridos ev r|Eıde eu] Euepaı. The prytaneis are then instructed to see that 
the kolakretai give the money to him. 

This part of the decree is followed by the clause ravra uev ren Bo|AEv boedio |ao- 
da, which Wilhelm notes (op. cit., pp. 66 and 71) as dividing the decree of the 
Couneil proper (lines 24-30) from the subsequent provision of lines 30-40, which 
was moved by the orator Hermodoros. 

It must be admitted that the decree as it exists has a form which is quite ex- 
ceptional. The phrase radra uev reu Bo|Xev boedio |aodaı is not a historical record 
which indicates that the preceding provisions were a decree of the Council and that 
those which follow were not. The use of the infinitive here implies that a motion 
was being made that the Council should pass the provisions just outlined. Inasmuch 
as Hermodoros (lines 23-24) is given credit for the probouleuma of the Council, 
we may assume that the exceptional clause was part of the motion as he offered ıt on 
the Noor of that body. He then proceeded with his own addition to the probouleuma, 
modifying it so that it had, when finally passed in the Council, the form which appears 
in our inscription. We are seldom able to follow in the preserved texts the course 
of the debates in the Council chamber, but in this instance one should understand 
that the provisions of lines 24-30 were originally put forward by someone whose 
name is no longer preserved to us. They were taken over by Hermodoros and, in his 
opening remarks as he addressed the Council, approved by him with the recommenda- 
tion that the Couneil ratıfy them. He then proceeded with his own additions to the 
probouleuma (lines 30-40). 

It was a complete probouleuma (lines 24-40) as thus amended which was brought 
to the Assembly for ratification by the people. The unity of the probouleuma is further 
attested by the formula employed in the first amendment offered in the Assembly 
(lines 40-41) "Apxeotpla]|ros eimle: ra uev aAXa kahanep reı Boreı|. Presumably 
subsequent amendments, if there were any, should have been introduced with the 
usual formula ra uev aAXa Kkahamep—nomen—, giving the name of the man who had 
proposed the preceding amendment. This is one justifiable reason for not restoring 
a formula of amendment before the words reı BoAeı in line 45. 

Wilhelm’s restoration ev r|E&ıde reı | Euepaı in line 28 implies that the probouleuma 
was to be acted upon in the Assembly on the same day that it was passed by the Council, 
for otherwise its provisions could not have been carried out with the sanction of the 
Demos “ on this very day.” If we may suppose for a moment that the probouleuma 


Akamantis in the passage cited, but formal proof that Akamantis was the eighth prytany was given 


by Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, pp. 87-88. See the text of 1.G., T:, 324 as published in his 
Athenian Financial Documents, p. 139, line 33. 
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was passed in the morning and ratified by the Assembly in the afternoon and that 
before evening the kolakretai were to give five hundred drachmai to Potamodoros, 
it would seem unnecessary to specify that these kolakretai were to be the kolakretai 
of the prytany of Akamantis. With the assumption of payment ev r|Ewde rei] Enepau 
there could be no possible ambiguity as to the identity of the board of kolakretai and 
consequently no reason for defining them as r |ös koAarper| a |s rös em res "Aranavridos. 
The fact that they are so defined indicates the intention of the probouleuma to guar- 
antee that its provisions should be carried out before the end of the prytany. But it 
indicates also that there was envisaged the delay of a day or perhaps more before 
the probouleuma could be ratified by the Assembly. This is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the Council met every day, save for certain exceptions, while the 
Assembly had regularly only four meetings during a prytany (Aristotle, ’A@. IIoX., 
AN]: 

I suggest in place of the restoration ev r|E&Wde reı| Euepaı that one should read 
ev r|EL avreı]| euepau. The first clause of the decree provides that a vote of praise 
shall be given to Potamodoros and to his son Eurytion. At the time when the Council 
was deliberating this provision as a part of its probouleuma the actual date upon 
which the provision was to be ratified by the Demos lay somewhere in the future; 
and the phrase ev r|Eı avreı] Euepaı as used in connection with the grant of money 
means that the grant was to be made on the same day that the vote of praise was 
ratiied by the Demos. 

Lines 30-32 were restored by Wilhelm as follows: 


eav ÖE To dE 
lelraı Horauödopos n E|öpvriov {€ Evpvr |iov) ho hvos av|r] 


6, mporodov avröı Ev|aı mpos rev BoA&v| Kal rov Öe|no|v. 


Here it is assumed that the name of the son Eurytion was accidentally inscribed 
twice by the stonecutter. This is a very unlikely assumption, particularly so since 
Wilhelm must assume the Ionic use of 9 instead of Attic € on that part of the stone 
which is preserved in line 31. This is an inscription without any other example of 
Ionieism, and it would be better here where the interpretation is doubtful to restrict 
one’s suggestions to the evidence offered by the stone. The letters near the middle 


of line 31 cannot be restored to read 9 E|vpvriov ——| ; they must be restored as part 
of some word beginning with a rough breathing, like he]----|. The precise phrase 


may be doubtful, but I suggest he|os av Le] as fulfilling the necessary epigraphical 
requirements. The implication must be that Potamodoros at the time of this decree 
was already well advanced in years, an implication which is borne out by the fact 
that his son Eurytion was named before him in the amendment of Archestratos 
(line 41), perhaps because Eurytion was already factually the head of the house 


(see Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 69-70). 
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The changes which I have introduced into the text of lines 34-40 are of minor 
importance and do not change the general sense of Wilhelm’s restorations. The 
supplements in these lines are admittedly difheult to make. I regard the genitive 
ro | xpeos? TO Ev TOu mpöode|v xpovoı ey|yeyve |nevo of lines 35-36 as a partitive genitive 
depending upon arodövaı, and I believe that some form of this verb should be repeatec 
in line 98. 

In line 43 Wilhelm has restored hexaooro, with doubling of sigma in order to 
comply with the necessary stoichedon arrangement of the letters, and at the beginning 
of line 44 he reads the letters |. Jer without restoration. I have recorded these letters 
in line 44 in my own transcript as |. ]or---, and I believe that they should be 
restored as part of the word |[eralor|oı. This word will, therefore, not be restored 
also in line 43, so I suggest there in place of the anomalous reading heracoroı the 
phrase ex deuorio. The last preserved letter of the inscription (line 48) is clearly 
either upsilon or chi, not alpha. 


1.0.1.8 


The restoration of this inscription which has now been given by Wilhelm (op. 
cit., p. 79) is undoubtedly correct in principle and even in much of its phraseology. 
His text for lines 15-25 reads as follows: 


re a re Narr) 
ER ren..." avaypadarar] de kai 


mpöCevov kal evepyerev "Adevatov| Ev orei- 


| 

| 

| 

|eı Audiveı Kar Hevar eu moreı TOv| Yypaupar- 

[ea top&rtes Bokes. nn. Ne | eine: ra u- 

ev aAXa ui reı BoAeı: evau de IT ]oAvorp- 

|aroı ös Ovrı mpoxoevo (oder: evepyera ?) TO 
deno TO] "Adevato- 

[v eav BoXeraı Kal yes Kal oiktas &y|rreoıv "A- 

| deveoıv, ebpeodaı de kaı arXo Ior]|o Av dera- 

|ı ayadov: ovveninereodar 8 avrov? rlors a|rp-| 

lareyoıs? KrA. 


The necessity for assuming an lonic spelling p6&evov instead Of mp6xoevov in 
line 17 makes one wonder whether the readings should not in fact be given throughout 
with a length of line longer by one letter than that which Wilhelm ae His line 
which seems to call more than all others for only 34 letters is line 22, where, however, 
he admits that the restored phrase &av BöXeraı has no parallel. It implies as Wilhels 
suggests that Polystratos might have the privilege of possessing land and a house in 
Athens if he wished it, or if he asked for it, and Wilhelm eites an example of later 
date, /.G., IT’, 907, line 7, to show the phraseology sometimes used with reference 
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to such an application: dedoodaı avraı yns Kat oiklas EyRrnow aimmoauevwı Kara Tov 
vouov. If the participle airnrapevaı to which reference is here made is substituted in 
line 22 in place of the phrase eav BöXeraı the length of line is increased by one letter; 
and I propose this standard of restoration with 35 letters in a line as somewhat 
preferable to the standard with 34. 

It I understand correctly the supplement indicated above in line 24, it means that 
Polystratos was to share some official duty with the generals. This seems to me 
extraordinary, and I should prefer to read hevpeodaı de kat arıXo hör|o av dera|ı 
ayadov apa To deno amobaivovra los a|rpareyois xr\. Under these circumstances 
the generals could have performed their normal function, along with the prytaneis 
and the council, of looking after the honored benefactor: emuek&odov de avro hou 
orpareyorL kr\., but there is too little preserved to say how or where this provision 
appeared on the stone. 

No restorations have been made for the fragmentary upper lines of the document. 
Following Wilhelm’s example I begin the text here with line 15: 


SMOLXS 35 
Ve en Re ernten | \ovro 
EIER. TEEN avaypaboaı| de kat 


4 x > [4 > 7 ei > [4 

|mpoxoevov kal evepyerev 'Adevatov| Ev rei 

7 4 \ a > 2. x F 

leı Audivar Kar Heivar Eu more Tov| ypauuar 

[ea Töv res Bok&s .......: DER | eine: ra u 
20 [ev aAda kadamep reı Bokkı: eiva de Il|oAvorp 

; „ [4 m [4 a > e 

[aroı hos övrı mpoxaevoı TO deno ro] Adevato 

r > 7 \ In) x > £4 v 3 

|v airevanevor Kal yes Kar oiklas Ey|rreoıw A 

| Beveoıv, hevperhaı de Kar aAXo hör|o av dera 


ia adov TA a To dE [0) Aamo alvovra T ots alr 
.ay p m Tp 


ID 
un 
a 

= 

mn 

n 

= 

0) 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


RE LS) 


This inscription contains an amendment by Alkibiades, one of the provisions of 
which is that the Selymbrians shall pay the expense of erecting the stele on which 
their treaty with the Athenians was to be made public (lines 27-32): |’AX ]rıBß]| ade] s 
ös Ad ]|evatos, kara ravra moıev, Kal KATQ- 


eine, kaha xovvedevro Ye|Avu | PB] pıav |oı rp 
Hevan E|u mör]eı dvaypaboavras roor|pareyos r|as ovvde|r|as wera TO ypappareos 
FIeSH BoNER: anna: NA | & or&ca Awdi|vleı TeAenı Tois avro |v «jai ro 
boebiona öde. Wilhelm has suggested (op. cit., p. 89) that the lacuna of 18 letters 
in the foregoing restoration be filled by the supplement kaı rov ZeAvußpiavov thus 
giving a closer antecedent for adrö|v] in rekerı rots avrö|v| to refer to than would be 
the case if it had to refer back to Ye[Avu |ß]| pıav]oi at the beginning of the sentence. 


I} 
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There are several notes to be made on this text, the first being that the lacuna 
is by no means determined as exactly 18 letters. This part of the inscription is not 
stoichedon, and actually the lacuna here in question is the equivalent of 18 letters 
in the line above it while it corresponds to only 17 letters in the line below it. 

The second observation is that the letters still preserved on the stone are not 
correctly shown in the Corpus text because of incorrect use of brackets. One should 
read röor|p|areyds ras avvde| x |as instead of röor| pareyös r|as avvde|lr]as and r|es] 
BoX&s instead of r|&s BoA&s]. The letters indicated are all clearly legible today and 
appear on the squeeze in Princeton." 

The third observation is that the supposed lacuna of 17 or 18 letters after r[es| 
Boxes is an erasure."” 

Hence the text of this part of the inscription upon which an interpretation can 
be based should be read as follows: 


— ——- |[’AX ]|rıB|ıade|s eime: kada xovvedevro Ne 
[Avu |B|pıav |oı mp|ös "A |evatos, kara ravra moıev, 
kaı karadevar E|yu möi]eı avaypaboavras TOoT 

30  Iplareyos ras avvdelk|as nera TO ypaupareos T 
les] Bares |- - - -7=#- - - | & orea Adi 


|v eu rereoı rots avrö|v x |ai TO doedbıona Tode. 


There being here no question of erasure because of damnatio memoriae, the 
normal explanation is that the stonecutter inscribed something by mistake which he 
later decided to expunge. But if this is true the supplement can hardly be kaı rov 
YeAvußpıavov as Wilhelm has suggested. Rather, there should be no supplement at all, 
and the text as now read, corrected in antiquity by the engraver, gives the complete 
version of this provision of the amendment. 

I suggest that the erasure may have contained the words kat TO doedıopa TödeE 
(17 letters), which were repeated in line 32. If this was so then the engraver corrected 
the duplication by erasing one of the phrases. The awkward position which the pre- 
served phrase |x|at ro boebıoua röde now has at the end of the sentence indicates 
that even in making the correction the wrong set of words was erased, and that the 
original text may have been intended as: kaı karadevaı eu moleı avaypaboavras Tös 
orpareyos ras ovvlekas era TO ypappareos tes Bokes Kal TO boedıona TODE Ev orekeı 
Audiveı TEeXeoı Tols avrov. 


Re 


In commenting upon the text of /.G., T', 28 as it now appears in the Corpus, 
Wilhelm has again reminded us that fragments a and b do not belong to the same 


#4 Michel, Recueil, 1437, has an almost correct reading. 
#5 Noted also by Michel, Recueil, Suppl., p. 11, and Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, Br21S 
Tod also notes that the erasure is one of 17 or 18 letters. 
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Inscription. He offers many improved restorations of both fragments, that of a 
having a length of line of 28 letters, and that of b having a length of line of 33 letters. 
| Some of the phraseology of 7.G., I”, 28a is much the same as that of 1.G.,, 144, 
tragment c, which I have recently united with /.G., T’, 155 and with a new fragment 
trom the Athenian Agora in the publication of the text in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, er 22, 
\ ‚helm makes two additions to this text, reading röv ö|e at the beginning of line 13 
(op. cıt., p. 35) instead of ıov ö|, and reading |r|ovrov Alayxaveıv| at the beginning 
of line 22 instead of a |brov A|layxavero|. These readings do not appear on the photo- 
graph published in Hesperia, loc. cit., p. 68, and I should hesitate to claim them as 
certain from my examination of a squeeze. However, Wilhelm has made these notes 
after examination of the stone, and I believe that his readings should be accepted and 
used in any attempted reconstruction. My published restoration of lines 21-24 read 
as follows: 
| eav ÖE rıs adıre | 
le alvrov Alayxavero "Adeverıv mpös | 
|r]öp roAE|uapxov ras Ölkas avev mp] 


vraveto|v. | 
For this Wilhelm substitutes the following proposal (of. cıt., p. 20): 


|xara | 
Ir |ovrov A|ayxaveıv ras Ötkas poös] 
Ir]öu moXe|uapxov avev mp| 


vraveio|v Kal emiderarov ?| 


Surely the precise form of this restoration cannot be correct, for the required 
length of line of 27 letters is obtained in line 22 only by inserting an iota into the 
infinitive ending of A|ayxavev |, and something has dropped out of the text in line 23 
where Wilhelm’s restoration shows only 19 letters. Possibly he intended to insert 
here the locative "Af&veoıw which he has removed from the previous line, as I had 
published it, t0 make room for ras öikas. It seems to me to make very little difference 
in which of the two lines respectively these two phrases go, but I believe that the 
stoichedon order requires the use of both of them and that it would be better satished 
by the retention of an imperative form A|ayxavero| in line 22. 

These lines from 13 down to 24 may, I think, be still further improved. The 
letters that can be read on the stone have been fairly well deciphered with the ex- 
ception of those in line 21 where the fracture between the two fragments occurs. 
Here, in 1939, I read rıor|a |ı, but repeated examination of my squeeze and photo- 
graph convinces me that the letters may equally well be ero|.. ]|v. One may exercise 


48 Op. cit., pp. 17-23. 
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a control in some measure over this reading by referring to the photograph in Hes- 
peria, VIII, 1939, p. 68. 
I adopt Wilhelm’s readings for lines 13-14 but make some changes and additions 


in the following lines to give a new text of lines 13-24: 


rov Ö|E amorreivavra evexeodaı T| is moAi|raıs Ev TOvVv moXeov mpoelp | 
ots au|rois hamep hvmep "Adevatov | 20 erau: Eealv 6e adıreı rıs € 'Adevatorv | 

15 edboeblıora eav rıs amodaveı Bıa | € 76|v o |v| auaxov Töv "Adevatov kara | 
ioı Hav!aroı: Tev de Tinoplav Kara | |r lovrov A| ayxavero ’Adeveoıv mpos | 
ro avro |evar eav rıs Öeveı € amaye| Ir löp moX&| uapxov ras Ölkas ävev rp]| 
ı IIpoxo | evidev Iiemep "Adevatov To| vraveıo|v. etc, 


The remainder of the text, including that of an upper separate group of fragments, 
may be found in Hesperia, loc. cit., pp. 65-67. I do not accept Wilhelm’s suggestion 
|kau emiderarov?| for line 24. 


I 


Wilhelm has now placed at our disposal a much improved text of this inscription 
(op. cit., p. 33), but some change for the better may still be made in its concluding 
lines. 

As published in the Corpus the last three lines read: 


l...°. ..] höden Bo[Aovrau ”” rov de y] 
|paunar lea res |BoAEs avaypabaoauı e| 
lorertaı A |dwleı -- - - - - - - - - | 


The final letters preserved on the stone cannot be restored as part of the word A |ıdiv| eı, 
for enough is still visible to show that the supposed nu was either alpha, gamma, or 
delta. Wilhelm read it as delta, and restored: 


lau... rov de ypauparela res |BoAes a-| 
\vaypaboaı ev areXelı?, oi Öle moXera-| 


| amowodooavro (SIC) KT. | 


This arrangement violates the stoichedon pattern of the text, for the final iota of 
orekelı falls under the final alpha of ypaunare|a and must be made the eighteenth 
rather than the seventeenth letter of its line. In any case ıt is not a complete 102, 
being only the upper tip of a vertical stroke, and its position argues rather for H, 
which may well be part of some such phrase as hot a|v. 

In the line above, the text of the Corpus gives ypaupar|ea; Wilhelm now reads 
ypaupare|a. When the bracket is employed in this way one gets the impression that 
there ıs no epigraphical evidence as to what the penultimate letter was as cut upon 
the stone. In fact, the top horizontal stroke is preserved, very much as represented 


NOTRSTON ATTIC DECRERS Sol 


in the majuscule text of the earlier publication in 1.G., 1, SUpDpLBr23,10. 0a Tr ıs 
Incorrect either to enclose it in brackets or to write it in the transcript as a certain 
epsilon. It may equally well have been tau, an identification which I believe is now 
confhrmed by the photograph published by Wilhelm (op. cit., plate IIT)." This line 
contains the phrase oi de mpvraves nelra res |Bor&s| and makes no reference to the 
secretary. Examples which show the prytaneis acting as a part of the Council and 
yet with the Couneil are known from /.G., 1°, 91, lines 9-11: amoöovrov |dE r|ü xpepara 
how mpvraves uera res BoX&s kal exoakeıbovrov ereı| dav| drodscıw, and from 1.G., 1°, 65, 
where the text as read by Meritt, Documents on Athenian Tribute, p. 28, lines 52-54, 
is as follows: ros de ke| puras horoı dv rıv |es löleı ös Av hoı mpvraves uelra res BoAes 
heXovra|ı meuboar Es ras möles. The new restoration, moreover, has the added ad- 
vantage of eliminating the uninscribed space of two letters which had to be assumed 
in this line of /.G., I”, 154 in earlier versions. I read and restore: 


lau: oi de mpvraves welra res | BoXes hi] 
|edXeodov rpes avöpas| ho alv - - - -|. 


I suggest here a provision for the selection of a special committee of three who 
were to carry out an assienment the precise nature of which we do not know. For 
the number three, see /.G., I”, 24, lines 16-17: rpes ävöpas he\&odaı ey BoXes, and 
1.G., 1°, 39, lines 64-67: ra Öe huepa ra Er Tov xpeouov hvrmep Evßotas Höca ös raxıoTra 
nera hueporX&os rpes avöpas hos av EXeraı he BoAe abov avrorv. 


1% 156 


Since Schweigert published in Hesperia (VII, 1938, pp. 269-270) a new frag- 
ment of this inscription it has been clear that the text can best be restored with a 
stoichedon line of 42 letters. Wilhelm (op. cit., pp. 83-87) has made some improve- 
ments in the restorations as offered by Schweigert and by Hiller von Gärtringen. 
I believe it possible to make one further improvement which depends on a different 
reading of one of the letters preserved near the right edge of the Corpus fragment. 
A vertical stroke in line 2 of /.G., I’, 156 has been interpreted as iota so that 
Hiller’s reading gives el|vaı de avrois hevpeodaı hov Av de |ovraı mapa "Adev|atov. "This 
implied a length of line of 39 letters. The only change made by Schweigert was to 
insert kai before the word avrois, thus bringing the length of line to the desired number 
of 42 letters, but Wilhelm writes (of. cit., p. 84) “ In Z. 2 des anderen Bruchstückes 
IG E 156 wird statt mit Schweigert: el|vaı de kal avrois hevpeodaı höv Av de |ovraı 


Ze Wilhelm’s text we |moekarov in line 7 should be a |eroekarov, | aı in line 13 should be kalt, 
and one lambda should be omitted from [BAAaßöoı] at the end of line 13. A similar incorrect use 
of brackets occurs in Wilhelm’s text of /.G., I?, 53 (op. cit., p. 34) where he notes the iota of 
edv in line 6, criticizes Schweigert for not recording it, and then restores eliav]. The reading 


should be ei| av. 
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apa "Adev|atov ergänzt werden können: eilva 8 avrors kat ÄANXo ayadov öro Av 
Se]ovraı krA.” This supposed iota which has appeared as the secı ind letter in ei|vau 
may be seen from the excellent photograph which Schweigert publishes (op. cıt., 
p. 270) to be not iota but rather part of the letter nu or pi. The stroke is not cen- 
tered above the epsilon below it but is placed well to the left in proper position to 
belong to one of these broader letters. Consequently I restore ev|au| and call attention 
to the fact that the verb evperdaı which is customary in this particular phrase and 
which Hiller and Schweigert both restored may still be retained. With this exception 


the text as determined by Wilhelm reads as follows: 


IneXeodau de avrov Te 2 ]v Box|ev kat ros orpareyös homo | 
|s äv ue adırövrau: ro| de boe|bıona avaypaboaı rov ypa| 
|unarea röv res Box es Ev orl|ercı Alive Kar Hevar eu] 


5 [more amopuodoral|ı oe 705 |moXleras 0 | 


lacuna 


Ti: Ema|ıveoraı re avrös Kal avaypaboaı mpoxoevos Ka | 

N > 7 3 > > a IR > \ er a + 

L evepyeras: evlaı 8° avroıs eupeodaı ayahov Öro av de] 

ovraı mapa "Adev|atov: avaypaboaı de Zuöoctos(?) ev are| 
10  Aeı evepyeras "Ad|evatov Ev möreı TOvV ypaunarea Tes| 

BoX&s .-. vacat 


1 GALYL00 


A new text of this insceription now lies before us supported by an excellent photo- 
graph and so completely different from all preceding texts that they are rendered 
obsolete.” The better preserved portion of the text has been given by Wilhelm, 
though he has omitted some of the fragmentary lines; my copy of the complete in- 
scription reads as follows: 


ee ro| de apy|vp- | |oAös r|es |Euepas]| heracr|e- | 
|ıov S6vaı rös K |oAakpera- 10 |s oder |öv|rov ie]p|ös]| r|eı -] 
|s rös Emi res Ailyeidos: av |eöı: 846 ]övr|ov de — -— — — — ] 
|d€ ne Soc, Eema |vaykacavr- RR von ee ale] 
5  |ov oi veou mpvr |aves Euepo- nn lero 222 lol oe 
|v wevre ab’ Es av| eoeAdocı- RER: JeorI- -- - - - - - - ] 
|v evhvvovres T|öVv KoAarp- I er 2 le ce | 


|erov heraorov| € evvea |6ß-| 


#° Wilhelm, op. cıt., pp. 62-63. 


a 0 
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In lines 3-5 Wilhelm restored 
EN 
AV 
[de ne door, era |vaykaoavr- 


|ov i0e?} how mpvr |aves 


assuming that the particle de had been inscribed a second time by mistake in the 
apodosis of the conditional sentence. If an error is to be assumed here I should prefer 
the reading: oc veoı mpvr|aves which is one letter in excess of the amount of space 
available but which is in keeping with the meaning of the document that the new 
prytaneis shall take forceful action to secure payment by the kolakretai within five 
days of the time when they enter ofhice. 

In Iines 10-11 I have restored r|&ı Yeöı: Sıö|ovr|ov in place of Wilhelm’s r[e 
"Adeväı: 8]|övr|ov, where he thinks that ’Adevaı may have been a mistake for ’Ader<atda. 


el 


In the first publication of this fragment by Koumanoudes (Ed. "Apx., 1887, 
p. 215) two letters were represented at the very bottom of the preserved part of the 
stone separated from the main body of the text above by an uninscribed surface. 
These same letters are shown also in the majuscule publication of /.G., I, Suppl., 
p. 196, no. 116°. Beneath them Koumanoudes had placed a row of dots indicating 
that in his opinion other letters may have existed even below these last two which 
he recorded. There is no indication in /.G., I, Suppl., as to whether the editor had 
any opinion on this possibility. Hiller in 7.G., I”, 171 interprets these last two letters 
as the end of a one-line postscript, and now recently Wilhelm (of. cit., p. 89) wishes 
to return to the idea of a continuous text. His restoration of the monument shows 
that one decree came to an end in line 8 just above the uninscribed surface and he 
assigens these two letters below the uninscribed surface to the opening line of a second 
decree. With this assumption he asks “ Ist es Zufall, dass sich ergänzen lässt: 
|"Edoxoev reı Bokkı Kal roı Öepoı, Havdı |ov|is empvraveve |?” 

There is some mistake about this suggestion, for to restore the text of a new 
decree as Wilhelm has indicated it would require a stoichedon line of 33 letters. He 
has observed that the earlier published majuscules give to these two letters ON the 
same stoichedon arrangement that is exhibited by those of the upper lines, but he 
has himself demonstrated that these upper lines should be restored with a stoichedon 
line of 23 letters. One wonders even if Wilhelm can have confused 23 with 33 at 
some time in the course of his study and then finally failed to notice the discrepancey. 
However the error arose, it is evident that this last line does not represent the opening 
line of a new decree naming Pandionis as the tribe in prytany. In fact, the letters 
preserved cannot be reconciled with the opening line of any decree, for the normal 
formula &oxoev reı Bordı kat ro denoı would occupy the entire first line and three 
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letter spaces of the second line in a stoichedon text of 23 letters. This phrase does not 
contain the combination ON. 

Under these eircumstances we believe that the suggestion made by Hiller that 
these letters be taken to represent part of a postscript may still be accepted until some 
better explanation is put forward for them. This seems imperative if the length of 
line is to be restored with 23 letters. In lines 2-4 Wilhelm reads |..... KAAETAL 
de auto | ?s eils r|ö mpvraveiov em dein |vov [eöls aüpıov- ———]. The letter here read 
as iota in line 2 lies so far to the left in its stoichos that it should be completed rather 
as pi or nu. Any restoration must be quite tentative, but the following satisfies the 
known epigraphic requirements: 


| adevaı Eu möreı rov ypa | upar- 


Baer evaı de mapa| r|6 de 


no (?) rar evpeordaı avror|s er| au] |ea res BoAEs reXeoı ror|s Neo- 

|renauevoıs hö,rı av Öv|vov|ra| I----J| 

lı ayadov: avaypaboaı Öle ro do Uninscribed space of several lines 
5  |ebirpa Tode eotekcı Kk|aı Kar- |=-=--- -- 22222 lov 


La orten: 


By dividing the words differently in the second line of /.G., I’, 61 Wilhelm has 
shown that the text of this composite inscription does not refer to an otherwise 
unknown Sikan but rather to a group of people, named with ethnies in /.G., T’, 179, 
who were honored together by the Athenian Council and Demos.‘ Instead of reading 
roı Sırav|6ı, one should read a|v |rotoı kalt, and all reference to the Sikan disappears. 
I give the following text, taken with some modifications from Wilhelm’s publication: 


|Edoxoev reı BoAeı Kar rou Öep]| 15 |diwe: how de moXerar amop |ıo6 
|oı: Ker|po|mıs empvraveve ....| |ooavrov: hoı de koAarperau| 80 
Berslosteyp laupazeven... | |vrov TO apyvpıov: hömos 6 av| ne 
lerelorare: Al. eine... | | adırovraı, EmiueAocdov a |vr6 
Sa 2er lovr7oD A [iveare Kae | |v ho orpareyoı hoı atei| orpa 
|.. Jav 70v Ailvearev ? Kat......] 20 |r]eyövre|s kat € Boxe: eva öle alv] 
|... . 7|öv Be| yövrıov? Ereiöe ev] rotoı Ka|ı mp6crooov mpos rev ß]| 
| moıö0 |ı "Ade|vatos eraweoaı a| oAev Eav |rov Öeovrau, kaı rös m] 
|ev kaı avaypaboaı mpoxoevos | pvraves | mpooayev avrös eis r| 
10 |kau evepyeras -—— Kr. ———| ev BoXev |kal Tov deuov eravay] 
lacuna 25 xes mpör|os wera ra huepa Erreı] 
|... Evan de avroscı Kar bpo |pa dav he | BoAE mepı aurov Es rov Ö] 
|s kaı orporelas areXeıa|v: ho Euov E|xoreveyreı] 
|e ypanumarevs ho res BoXe|s ava vacat 
|ypaboaro Eu moXeı EeoreXelı Au 


# Attische Urkunden IV, pp. 41-48 (Sitzb. Ak. Wien, 1939). 


u u 
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In line 8 the preserved letters are not merely AO, as given by Wade-Gery,’” and 
repeated by Wilhelm (op. cit., p. 42) as part of a phrase which he suggests by way 
ot example: @s övras ävöpas ayahös mepi rov Öeuov rov "Adevatov. The letters are 
AO, as reported in /.G., I, Suppl., p: 167, no. 116u, and Tepeated in 1.G... 1.79: 
they must be interpreted as IAOE. 

Evidently the names of the benefactors of Athens were concluded before line 8 
was reached, for the letters AOE ought properly to be expanded as some form of 
“Adevatos and not as a foreign name or ethnic. Considerations of space show that 
there were three names of foreigners. I have suggested that two of them may have 
had the ethnic Aivearns and one the ethnic Beyovrios, representing neighboring towns 
of the Athenian empire in the Chaleidie peninsula,”' and that after the names there 
appeared the motivating clause ereıde ed mowöc |ı "Ade|vatos, which satisfies the traces 
of letters on the stone and the stoichedon arrangement. It is necessary also to restore 
the verb eraweoaı and probably some phrase indicating that they were to be made 
proxenoi and benefactors of the Athenians. 

If this is true, then lines 11-12 may not be made to read kat eva |ı a| vrös mpoxo&evos 
"Adevato|v (ci. Wilhelm, op. cıt., p. 44). On the analogy of Wilhelm’s new text of 
1.G., 1°, 154, lines 15-17 (kat neroıklo? are |Acıav eiv|aı avrotv ’Adeverıw? kar b|popas 
Kal |orpareias ——) | suggest here evar de avroicı Kar bpo |pa|s kat orpareias arekcıa |v. 
The preserved letters in line 11 which Wilhelm reads from his transcript and squeeze 
as I# appear similarly on my squeeze except that only the lower tip of the iota is pre- 
served. Even this is so spaced that it may perhaps be completed as rho better than 
as 1ota.” 


Jr, 1258 


This inscription was published by Eleanor Weston in A.J.P., LXI, 1940, pp. 
347-352, as part of the same original monument with /.G., 11”, 71, a document once 
known and lost and now recovered in the American excavations of the Athenian 
Agora. The association of the two pieces depended on an observation made by 
Schweigert and communicated to Miss Weston. 

Wilhelm’s restoration with a length of line of 32 letters 
this connection with 7.G., I, 71, which required a line of 28 letters, must be aban- 
doned. It should be noted that the stones do not join, and that they were associated 
only on the basis of the general appearance of letter forms and the supposed lengths 
of line of 28 letters in both fragments. 


58 


is so persuasive that 


> B.S.A., XXXIIL, 1932-1933, p. 133. 

51 See Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, 4.T.L., I, pp. 464 and 560. 

52 For the reading of line 14 cf. also Meritt, Epigraphica Attica, p. 147, note 26. 
53 Attische Urkunden IV, pp. 23-24 (Sitzb. Ak. Wien, 1939). 
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In the last line Miss Weston read |bevye |v d|e rev moAıw ..... ]. Here Wilhelm 
says (of. cit., p. 24) that the letters clearly visible are ONO, though they are not 
published in the Corpus or in Wilhelm’s editio princeps (Eranos Vıindob.,p. 246, note)” 
on which the text of the Corpus was based. However, a photograph just received from 
Athens confirms Wilhelm’s reading, except for the fact that only parts of the omi- 
crons, not the whole letters, are preserved. Following his suggestion that these letters 
form some part of the word &övos, one might restore in lines 3-6, for example: 


N N 7 3 ä 

r|ev Öe rınwplav evaı me| 

|pi auro ka |Hamep E|av ris rıva "Adnvalwv €] 
|v nu Umepo |ptaı B|ıatwı Havarwı amorre | 


|ivnı kaı 70 b|ovo |karadıraodnı vel sim. | 


Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 275, no. 10 


The inscription here published consists of three fragments which join together 
and which were all found on the north slope of the Acropolis. They were edited by 
Schweigert, who restored the text with a stoichedon length of line of 31 letters. 
Wilhelm now wishes ” to attribute these fragments to the same stele with /.G., I”, 55. 
He claims that they undoubtedly belong together as one may see from the photographs 
which show the same Ionic writing and the same weathering of the white marble. 

This attribution shows the danger of studying inscriptions from photographs 
alone. I-have squeezes 01 Trasment.b 01 1.G., 1], 55 and or onesoı (hez malleırac 
ments of Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 275, no. 10. These show indeed the same Tonic 
lettering which is visible also in the photographs, but the squeezes show also the relative 
size 01 the letters and their relative spacing. In /.G,, 7, 5s’three lines occupy.a vertical 
space of 0.04 m., while in Schweigert's fragments three lines occupy a vertical space 
of 0.052 m. The horizontal measurements give about 0.009 m. for each letter space 
of 1.G., T’, 55 and about 0.012 m: for the new text published by Schweigert. It is 
obvious that the association suggested by Wilhelm is impossible and that the new 
inscription has nothing to do with /.G., 1°, 55. 

Under these circumstances it seems best to retain the stoichedon line of 31 letters 
suggested for the new text by Schweigert and thus to avoid some anomalies in spelling 
which appear in Wilhelm’s restorations. There is no longer any need to develop a line 


>» Wilhelm’s first text posited a line of 28 letters: "Adnvailoı kpar|öow . . . 6]Beidev "AU m . 
&av . . . am |odarıı r|yv rınoptav eva... a |darep E|av rıs "Adnvalov ev ru bmepo |ptaı Blıaioı Havaroı 


amodavnı KTA. 
55 Attische Urkunden IV, pp. 37-38 (Sitzb. Ak. Wien, 1939). 
5° See, for example, Meritt, Epigraphica Attica, pp. 66-68. 
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of 32 letters to agree with the length of line in /.G., I’, 55. I change the wording of 
Schweigert's restorations in two places and suggest for lines 9-14 the following text: 


ar TEE |s: Av de Bıua|iwı Havarwı | 
10 |ro amodarmı eilva ryv Til pwpiav avratı | 
kadamep nv rıs| Alnvalwv |rıva amorrev 
erh ran m nel rend re ae] 
Inı: kak&oaı de a|vrov kau |Eemi Eevıa Es ro | 
mpvraveiov es] avpıov: |...‘... eine: ra 
Impraueion &] aöpıov- |... a 
ev aAXa kadane|p rnı B|oANı ns | 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


TNOZTEIRPDECEN TUR ERIE OR 


APDECRER IN HONORORF- KOMMEN 2a 7 


A small fragment of Pentelic marble, with the back preserved, found on April 
8, 1938, on the North slope of the Athenian Acropolis near the wall behind the Church 


of the Saviıor. 


Fie, 


Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.102 m., 
thickness, 0.09 m. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
IayNo7 Bam 12962 


The horizontal space occupied by 
five letters is 0.06 m., and the space occu- 
pied by five lines is 0.056 m. 

"[his. new texv ana 2. CL 0072 
were inscribed by the same man. The 
stones exhibit, besides identical lettering, 
similar workmanship. 


A Decree in Honor of Komeas, 
280/79 B.c. 


280/79 2.c. STORES) 


Bir ne REIN apxovros em ns Akauavridos| dera|r|n|s mpvr] 


21 


I 

|avetas 9 m ERENTO ee "EAadnß|oAı] 
| vos Evareı Emi Öera, eikoorel rys mpvravelas' Er |RkAnola «|vpt] 
la 
| 


rov mpoeöpwv emalmbılev Mvpyiov 'Ayadapxov Aa|pmrpev|s kat] 
oyumpöedpor edofev roı num: PiAummos 'Aortvyev|ovs Ovp|arra ] 
|öns eimev: Emeuön "Admvatoı oi orkovvres ev Anuvwı]| amobat|vov] 


a. 


TWO THIRD-CENTURY INSCRIPTIONS so 


|oıw Kopearv ToVv Vmo To Önuov xeuporovndevra Imma|pxov e| is An] 
|uvov kaA@s kat biAoriuws eriueuernooda ns Anpr|ov kalra rn] 
|v apxyv, arobatvovow de avrov kal Suarekeiv eu maoı| ror|s kaı| 
10 |pots mpovorav mowvuevov Ömws av ai mokeıs ra mpos aA|Ay|Aas «| 
|aı oi moAtraı Ta mpos Eavrovs Önovooaı kat oiknoı mv r|e w|oA«| 


j N N [2 > + 
|v KAL nv XKWpav EV eipnveL — = == | 


The new fragment is part of a copy of a decree already published, /.G., IT’, 672, 
which votes honors and a gold crown to Komeas, hipparch sent by Athens to its 
cleruchy on Lemnos. In a recent article Meritt has re-examined this decree, and 
argued convincingly that it should be assigned to the year 280/79 »2.c. (Hesperia, IV, 
1935, p- 2/8). If we accept his premises that Decree II (lines 17-39) is concerned 
with the confusion on Lemnos and the dissension between the cities Hephaestia and 
Myrrhina after the restoration of democracy following the death of Lysimachos ın 
the summer of 281 2.c., and the immediate appointment of an Athenian hipparch to 
settle the quarrels, then Decree I, which ratifies the recommendation of the Lemnian 
cleruchs, must be dated in 280/79. This supposition is inherently probable, for ın 
Decree II (line 28) the phrase önovo |odoav Kal Smporparovuernv ToL Önumı TaL Ev 
"Hoaucriaı echoes the reference to dissension in Decree I (lines 8-9). 

It is unfortunate that in both inscriptions the portions of the stelae recording the 
archon’s name are lacking ; but it is quite certain that the name contained eleven letters 
(or twelve if the iota of @rı is elided). The possible candidates for this year have 
been examined again by Meritt (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 104), with the result that 
Iwolorparos seems to be the most probable restoration. 

The new text presents errors in several instances. The scribe engraved in line 2 
the name of the month as ’EAadnß| oAı@vos |, but in line 2 of 7.G., 11°, 672 the reading 
is clearly Movvixi@vos, while in both cases the days of the month and the prytany are 
correctly recorded. The form Movvixi@vos of 1.G., IT", (72 correct, Olbher dir. 
ences from 1.G.. II, 672 are: in line 5 the omission of the phrase ret BovAet from the 
formula of sanction, and the addition of a final sigma to the patronymic of ®iAurmos. 
The infinitive erıuenerjooda is spelled with two sigmas. The new piece enables us 
to improve the restorations in lines 6-7 of 1.G., II), 672, where the text should now 
read: r|ns Ayuvov kara mv apxnv, amoda | ivovorır. That this fragment should prove 
to be a copy of 1.G., II”, 672 is not at all surprising, for other duplicates have been 
found; e. g., 1.G., 11°, 155 (of which /.G., IT, 203 is only a worthless copy by Pittakys) 
is a duplicate of /.G., II’, 44; also cf. 1.G., 1734350110. 


1 The year is ordinary. The twentieth day of the tenth prytany is the two hundred and eiehty- 
fifth day etrthe year, and the nineteenth day of Mounichion is also the two hundred and 


eighty-fifth day. 
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A NOTE ON THE TREATY BETWEEN ATHENS AND AETOLIA IN 
THE EARLY TEIRDECENDURSTB.E 


In 1918 Pomtow published for the first time a fragment of a marble stele found 
at Delphi of which only the inscribed face and the back are preserved (how NVE 
pp. 7-8, nos. 5-6). The stone contains parts of two texts and is broken away so that 
the conclusion of the decree and the mere beginnings of the treaty are all that remaın. 
For us the chief interest lies in the partially preserved text of the treaty, an alliance 
between Athens and Aetolia. Both texts, as I have ascertained from an excellent 
squeeze procured through the generosity of J. Bousquet of the Ecole Frangaise 
d’Athenes, were engraved by the same cutter, so that if one or the other text can be 
dated, that date will hold for both texts. No attention has been paid to the conclusion 
of the decree except to point out that it is obviously part of an Athenian decree in 
honor of more than two Athenians. 

On the evidence of the letter forms, the only evidence so far adduced, Pomtow 
dated it about the end of the third century B.c., and suggested tentatively a connection 
with the Social War of 219 ».c. The text of the treaty was republished by Klaffen- 
bach (/.G., IX?, 176) and assigned by him to the period after the war of Demetrius 
“ brevi post a. 228.” Most recently the text has been discussed by the French scholar 
Flaceliere (Les Attoliens a Delphes, p. 190), who thought that the letter forms were 
characteristic of the early third century B.c. His suggestion with regard to the 
historical setting is that the alliance was contracted when Pyrrhus entered the 
Peloponnese and many cities deserted Antigonos. 

In line 3 of this decree, which was inscribed by the same hand as the treaty, is 
a reading which should yield considerable guarantee of the general correctness of 
Flaceliere’s date. Pomtow read there: [----|a roVs Emırer|ayuevovs]. No trace of a 
tau can be read on the squeeze after the second epsilon; only the lowest part of a 
vertical hasta is preserved, and indeed if there had been a tau, part of it should appear 
on the stone. Likewise the first vertical hasta in the line seems to be quite clearly an 
iota and not, as Pomtow read, an alpha. 

It should be noted that the word axpomökeı in the line above shows that here we 
have the formulaic conclusion of an Attic decree, which provides for the erection of 
the inscribed stele on the acropolis and the payment for it by the plural board of 
treasurers. In line 3 I should restore therefore: |- — — — uepioa |ı roVs ml rei | duoıryaeı 
TO yevonevov avaAlmua —— ——|. The use of this formula at Athens was restricted to 
the years 288-262 B.c. Flaceliere’s date (between the Gallic invasion and the Chre- 
monidean War), that is, within the period of freedom from Macedonian control, is 
thus shown to have been closer than Pomtow’s to the correct date. 
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A more precise dating of the texts is difheult, for too little is known of Aetolian 
relationships with Athens and Antigonos in the early third century. It appears that 
about 288 B.c. Aetolia and Athens were on good terms (/.G., II’, 652; Wilhelm, 
Ilpaynaretaı ns 'Araönutas Abmvor, IV, 1930, p. 3), but by 281/0 Athens had become 
an ally of Sparta against Antigonos while Aetolia was allied with Antigonos (Flace- 
liere, op. cit., p. 82). From the Gallic invasion to the return of Pyrrhus in 275 
Athens, Antigonos, and Aetolia were again on good terms, and Athens had moreover 
a hieromnemon in the Amphictyony from 277 on (Flaceliere, op. cit., p. 196). By 
274/3 Antigonos, it seems, held Peiraeus, and it is therefore improbable during the 
war between Pyrrhus and Antigonos (when Athens favored Pyrrhus) that Athens 
should contract an alliance with Aetolia (Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, p. 72, note 2). 
During the Chremonidean War Aetolia appears to have remained neutral and prob- 
ably made no alliance with Athens. The process of elimination leaves two possible 
periods for the contracting of the alliance: 288-281 and 278-275/4 during both of 
which Athens was free from Macedonian control. The balance may be thrown in 
favor of the latter years because of Athens’ close connection with the Delphic 
Amphictyony and consequently with Aetolia. 


EUGENE SCHWEIGERT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


2 Klaffenbach accepts hesitatingly Flaceliere's suggestion about dating the treaty Ing272, but 
asks why Aetolia was not found fighting on the side of Athens during the Chremonidean War 
i£ her alliance was so recent (Klio, XXXIL, 1939, p. 197). All that can be said is that Aetolia 
remained neutral. 


A GARRISON INSCRIPTION FROM RHAMNOUS 


An inscribed fragment of Pentelic marble was found at Rhamnous on January 
11, 1939, by Mr. Henry S. Robinson and myself, in a clump of bushes about fıfty 
yards south of the theatre. The fragment has since been brought to the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens, where it is now listed as E. M. 12968. The right edge is preserved, 
but the other edges and the back are broken. The surface is discolored and somewhat 
flaked. Letters are carelessly cut and lines are neither parallel nor evenly spaced. 
There is, however, syllabie division at the ends of the lines. 


Height, 0.19 m. ; width, 0.144 m. ; thickness, 0.084 m. 
Height of letters, 0.0009m. 2=0.008m.; I, T=0.005m.; 0, Q— 0.004 m. 


Ca SO BC. NON-STOIX. 52-56 
I- - = - - - — — — — xakös ka dukoriuws emeneAndn| ns re bvAar- 
Ins ns xopas kal av bpovpiov ömws undev undapod ajöiknua yırnrar 
| unre Ev rei xapaı unr Ev rols bpovptoss, Eeraorore (?) bVA]|aras kahırras ” 
I-- - - - Z— — — — — kiv |övvov mpoopape- 

5. [wos Kol Eebpövrıoev ToV TE lÖLwrov| Kal TaV orparıw- 
|röv — — — — — — — Ötereleı dE Kal Akeywv Kal mparrov| TO ovvdepov 

I-- - - - Tov orparevonevav Em Papvovvros kaı rav| Eevav. Omws ” 


a a a 
Av odv ol OTPATIWTAL et A A Ne The en | avrois 0) Önuos 


| 

I- - - - - - - - - - - - - = - - - - - - - - - - | rar E|mpa£ |ev 
10 [ro ovvdepov: ayader ruxeı deöoxdauu ToL kowaı Tav orparıwr |@v e|mı "Pan-| 

|vovvros eruveoau — - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - — | 


v 


Restoration of this stone must be sought, as far as restoration is possible, from 
parallel phrases in other so-called “ garrison inscriptions.”” These inscriptions gener- 
ally conform to a clearly defined pattern; after a statement of the date and mover of 
the decree, the proposed award is justified by a laudatory account of the recipient’s 
career. There follows the recording, in formal diction, of the honors bestowed:; the 
stone may contain one or more crowns beneath the text. The new fragment evidently 
| comes from the central section of a decree of this kind, and while no proper names are 
preserved, some of the phrases it contains are new. 

Line 1. The commonest occurrence of the genitive rYs dvAarns is with the 
verb emiuerkonaı (1.G., II”, 1156, 46; Roussel, B.C.H., LIV, 1930, p. 269, a: 
Restorations in /.G., II, 1260, 14, 18; 1299, 60, 65 are re certain, since both 
inscriptions are totalen The presence of the particle re in the fragment requires 
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a genitive corresponding to ns Bukarns in line 2; a good parallel is presented by 
= o 5) ; $ 

2 > a a 3 + a 2 x a 
1.G., Id5s 1304, 23 (ns re | bv|Aarns Eebpovrıurev ns xopla|s «|a|ı rov bpovpiw|v| ). 
Slight variations of the formula are found in 1.G., IT, 1299, 60, and in Roussel. loc 


eıt., lines 7, 16. To use the phrases of the latter inscription in toto would make 


Fig. 1. Garrison Inscription, E. M. 129068. 


S. 


the restoration of the line too long‘; the most probable restoration is therefore a com- 
promise. There is room for one more letter at the right end of the ine a li. 
true also of lines 3, 6, 7, and 9). 

Lines 2-3. The restoration of [a |dirnpa seems certain, for the word is used at 
least twice in the garrison inscriptions. In /.G., 11°, 1225, 9-11 we read mpovorav 
moLoVuevos Omws av undev dölknua yivnrar Kara nv xop|a|v; while in 1304, 16-17 the 
reading is emip|eX Jeuav rov |um|Od|ev undano|d adirnna unre e|v| re xopaı ulnr| ev 
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rots bpovptois ye|verdaı]. A combination of these two passages suggests a reas( ‚nably 
safe restoration for the new fragment; from it an original stone of 52-56 letters to 
the line can be deduced. 

Lines 3-4. In no other garrison inscription do we encounter either the phrase 
bvkakas kadıoras or the words kivövvov mpoopwyevos. Indeed, the word Kivövvov 18 
found only once (1.G., II’, 1304, 8-9). These phrases show that the person honored 
was of some importance: it is entirely probable that he was the orparnyös Em nv xopav 
nv mapaklav. Furthermore, the unique wording seems to indicate that he has coped 
successfully with some unusual kind of emergency, and that his award is more than 
appointed garrisons ” 


‘ 


a mere formality. Of no other garrison ofhcer is it said that he 
oE  antieipared daneeız 

Line 5. The use of the word orparıara in garrison inscriptions is very elastic. 
Wilhelm (Beiträge, p. 55) declares that the word means “ mercenaries, both Athenian 
and foreign,” and there is no doubt that this is its usual connotation. In the following 
examples it is plain that mercenaries are indicated: 


(a) 1.G., II’, 1286, 1-2, 7, 10. The-committees of the orparıarar include three 
Cretans and a Corinthian. 

(b) 1.G., II’, 1299. The orparısrar are contrasted with citizens (20-22) and 
are later equated with £evor (40-42). 

(©) 2.G, U 1810, 1.27 The phrasinsis analeeouson. 

(d) 7.G., 11°, 1312, 13-14. The leader of the orparıwrar. (Ci. Wilhelm, Att. Urk., 
III, p. 38) is Dionysios of Klazomenai, who is obviously a mercenary. 


(e) 1.G., IT’, 1313, 2-3. The leader of the orparıaraı is the Eevayös. 


On the other hand, the military roll of 306/5 B.c. contains a list of Athenians who 
are termed orparıorar (1.G., II”, 1954, 3), and in /.G., II”, 1270, 15-16 roVs orparıwras 
appears as the equivalent of rovs |orp |arevouevovs em Zovvioı Tov moA|ır® |v Kar rovVs 
Eevovs (5-7); cf. also line 10 (rot[s] orparıwraıs). In /.G., 11’, 1958 orparıaraı is 
used to describe both eitizens and foreigners, possibly all of them mercenaries, and in 
three other inscriptions the word includes foreign mercenaries and Athenians (1.G., 
117,1260,°21 2431287, 4, B.C.H., LIV, 19509. 26979. 10 7withscommentier 
on 272): 

The conclusion seems to be that the word orparıoraı can be applied to mercenaries, 
to citizen soldiers, or to both, but that its usual meaning is “ mercenaries,” for non- 
mercenary citizen troops are generally called oi rerayuevor rav moAırav, "Almvalwv oi 
rerayuevoı, Or oi orparevönevoı. However, since the new fragment refers to mercenaries 
in line 7 (£evov), it seems probable that the orparıw| r@v] two lines above includes 
soldiers of all kinds, and that the inscription originally contained a contrast between 
soldiers and civilians. 
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Lines 6-7. The occurrence of the expression rd ouvdepov in the singular is very 
unusual, but examples of it in the plural are fairly common. The ceustomary phrase 
in honorary decrees is Öterekeı Aeywv kal mparrwv ra ovubepovra. Zevov is obviously the 
last word in its sentence, and therefore in all probability was preceded by a balancing 
genitive whose meaning was “all the soldiers except the mercenaries.” The word 
örws is almost invariably used to beein a transitional hortative sentence between 
the end of the laudatory account and the formal bestowal of honors (cf. W. Larfeld, 
Handbuch der Griechischen Epigraphik | Leipzig, 1902], II, pp. 763 f£.). It is there- 
fore reasonable to assume that the original inscription contained its transitional 


sentence at this point, and that after a line or two came the formal award beginning 
with the words ayader ruxeı. 

Lines 8-9. The presence of avrots in line 8 makes the restoration of these two 
lines extremely hazardous. The nominative 6 $nuos in garrison inscriptions is preceded 
by the accusative singular avrov, never except in this case by the dative plural avrots 
(1.G., II”, 1285, 3; 1299, 15; 1304, 10; 1307, 3). The demos is probably the demos 
of Athens, but it may be the demos of Rhamnous. In line 9, the letters EN must form 
the end of a syllable, since there is space on the stone for one more letter to the right; 
they are most likely the ending of a verb. 

Line 10. A common phrase is ded6xdaı rols orparevouevors, but in /.G., II”, 
1302, 10-11 the expression de0oxd|aı raL] kowaı rav |o |rparevouev|wv]| is used as an 
equivalent. The restoration deöoxdaı raL kowaı T®v otparıwrav is therefore justified 
as being the equivalent of deöoxdaı rots orparıwraıs, which is found in /.G., II’, 1270, 
10, and has been restored ın /.G., 11°, 1286, 12. 

A detailed special study of the garrisons of Attica during the Hellenistic period 
has not yet been made." Literary sources tell us of garrisons in Classical times at 
Eleusis, Panakton, Phyle, Oinoe, Rhamnous, Anaphlystos, Thorikos, and Sounion, 
but after the days of Demosthenes the literary references are few. The epigraphical 
evidence first occurs at the point where the literary sources begin to fail; the earliest 
of the garrison inscriptions (/.G., II”, 1191) has been dated 321/20 2.c., while the 


! The topographical study of L. Chandler (J.H.S., XLVI, 1926, pp. 1-21) includes only forts 
on the northern frontier, and does not refer to Sounion. The watch towers noted in the article may 
have belonged to fortified farms. In the opinion of W. Wrede (Attische Mauern | Athens, 1933], 
passim) most of the present remains of the forts date from the first half of the fourth century B.c., 
though at Sounion, Oinoe, Phyle, and Thorikos there are constructions that go back to the Pelopon- 
nesian War. There are also remains from the Hellenistic period. Phyle offers a good example: the 
fort was first built in 412 2.c., but its present walls are early fourth century constructions containing 
some Hellenistic repairs (cf. Ath. Mitt., LXIX, 1924, pp. 220-224). However, the whole structure 
has been termed Hellenistic by G. Säflund (Opuscula Archaeologica, 1, 1935, pp. 1070), Thebest 
historical account of the frontier garrisons is contained in W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens 
(London, 1911), passim; the most detailed analysis of their internal organization is that of G. T. 
Griffith, Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 80-88. Ci. also K. Grote, 
Das griechische Söldnerwesen der hellenistischen Zeus (Diss; Jena, 1915). 
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latest reference is from the year 100/99 2.c. (I.G., 11”, 2869). The great majority of 
the inscriptions belongs to the third century, and examples from the last third of the 
century are particularly numerous.“ 

Some sort of reorganization of the Attic garrisons must have taken place 
between the end of the Peloponnesian War and the time of Aristotle. During the 
Hellenistic period we hear nothing of fortified places at Oinoe, Anaphlystos, or 
Thorikos, and it is probable that they were not used after the battle of Chaironeia.” 
Eleusis, Panakton, Phyle, Rhamnous, and Sounion were continued as garrison posts 
and were commanded by an Athenian general entitled 6 orTparmmyos Em nv Xopav 
(Aristotle, ”A®. TIoX., 61, 1). These five garrisons were subsequently separated into 
two administrative divisions, probably in the year 261/60 2.c.; from this time on 
Eleusis with outposts at Panakton and Phyle comprised the western division, while the 
eastern section with garrisons at Sounion and Rhamnous guarded the coastal plaın 
known as the Paralia.‘ How long the garrisons continued to be maintained under this 
arrangement is uncertain; the latest extant allusion to them is from the year 100/99 
B.c., and they are not mentioned during the campaigns of Sulla.’ 

In the fifth and early fourth centuries the function of the garrisons was purely 
military, and they were organized and maintained only in time of war.” But by 


®For the literary evidence, Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde (Munich, 1926), pp. 
1195 ff. For late third-century inscriptions, /.G., II”, 1299-1313. Of these, 1304b is the latest that 
can be dated with certainty. It is possible that nos. 1305-1313, assigned on epigraphical grounds to 
the end of the third century, are to be connected with the Second Macedonian War. 

> These three sites have not yet been excavated, and therefore a categorical statement is 
dangerous. Our knowledge of the garrisons at Rhamnous and Sounion would be very slight without 
the inscriptions that have been unearthed there. On the other hand, the new fragment was found 
above ground, whereas nothing has come to light in similar fashion at the three earlier forts. 

It is significant that Eleutherai is at no period included among the Attie garrisons, and its 
omission gives strong support to the view of Beloch and Kahrstedt that the impressive ruins at the 
south entrance to the pass of Dryoskephalai are to be identified with Panakton. (Klio, XI, 1911, 
pp. 436-439; Ath. Mitt., LVII, 1932, pp. 16-18; Wrede, Attische Mauern, pp. 32 £., plates 83-86). 

* Ferguson, op. cit., p. 183; Klio, IX, 1909, p. 318. Eleusis was unquestionably headquarters 
for the western division, although we are told ın /.G., II?, 1299, 37-39 of a committee of eleven 
comprised of five representatives from Eleusis, five from Panakton, and one from Phyle. This 
is probably an instance of proportional representation; if so, the Phyle garrison must have been 
a mere handful (cf. note 15). There is no evidence to decide the headquarters of the Paralia, but 
Rhamnous is closer to Athens and guarded the overland route to Euboia. Possibly Rhamnous and 
Sounion were on equal terms, and the orparnyos divided his time between them. 

° In the slave revolt of 102/99 ».c. not only the Sounion garrison but the whole military strength 
of Attica was helpless (Athenaeus, VI, 272 f.). Sounion is significantly omitted from 1.G. ME 
2869 (100/99 »2.c.). The frontier garrisons may have lingered on in miniature until the van 
of Sulla. 

SThusydidesr IT, 6; 18, 2. For critieism of Pericles’ failure to organize Attic garrisons 
on a larger scale, cf. B. W. Henderson, The Great War Between Athens and Sparta (London, 


1927), pp. 56-59. At no time in her history did Athens adopt a defence plan such as Henderson 
outlines. 
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Aristotle’s time they seem to have changed into a kind of rural police force, and 
were no longer expected to offer serious resistance to foreign invaders. The duty ot 
their general was “to keep guard, and whenever war should arise in the countryside, 
to make war.” In other words, the garrisons were maintained permanently to patrol 
the frontiers and to police the plains of Attica. Aristotle’s statement is supported by 
evidence from the inscriptions, of which the decree in honor of Demanethos offers 
the clearest example (/.G., II’, 1304). Three times general of the western division, 
Demanethos is honored for having kept good order at the celebration of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, for having cared for the citizens under his command, for having 
paid his mercenaries promptly, and for having obtained grain for his troops. It is 
true that this particular example comes from the last quarter of the third century, 
but earlier instances are not lacking. A police duty common to all garrisons was to 
assure an uninterrupted harvesting of the crops. Other tasks are occasionally men- 
tioned: for example, the garrison at Sounion may have been responsible for the 
good behavior of the slaves in the silver mines.' 

A police force can scarcely be counted on to prevent an armed invasion, and the 
border garrisons of Attica offer no exception to the rule. Macedonian troops landed 
at Rhamnous in 322 B.c., and ravaged the Paralia until they met defeat at the hands 
of the Athenians under Phokion. In the year 296/5 ».c. Demetrios Poliorketes seized 
Eleusis and Rhamnous without difheulty and ravaged the Attie plains.” Antigonos 
Gonatas obtained control of Panakton and Phyle and marched unopposed into Attica 
in 265 B.c. From the years 261-229 B.c. the garrisons were administered jointly by 
the Athenians and Macedonians, but even with this added strength they failed in 
238 2.c. to stop Aratos of Sikyon. After the withdrawal of the Macedonian troops 
the garrisons became still weaker, and in 201-200 »2.c. the plains were invaded by 
the Akarnanians, and in the following year suffered a still more severe devastation at 
the hands of Philip V of Macedonia. Only once are we told that any garrison offered 
serious resistance ; the garrison at Kleusis held out against a Macedonian detachment in 
200 ».c., but was saved from destruction only by timely aid from Pergamon and Rome.’ 

In spite of their complete futility in the face of an invadıng army, the frontier 
garrisons of Attica were organized on a military basis during the whole of the 


" Ferguson, Class. Phil., 11, 1907, p. 306; Klio, IX, 1909, PP 316-317. On the other hand, 
it has been shown by J. A. ©. Larsen (Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV, p. 462, note 28) 
that the mines were in Greek hands down to Roman Imperial times. Since the Attie border garrisons 
disappeared nearly a century earlier, it is more probable that under normal conditions the mines were 
policed by company employees. 

8 Plutarch, Phokion, 25, 1; Demetrios, 33, 3. | 

»C#, Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (Oxford, 1913), p- 298; Plutarch, Aratos, 34; Ferguson, 


FRE, n El ERIK 1081 <, Rome, la Grece, et les Monarchies 
Hellenistic Athens, p. 202; Livy, XXX 14, 6-10; Holleaux, , ’ : 
Hellönistiques (Paris, 1921), p. 267. For the invasion of Philip, Livy, XXXI, 24-26; Polybios, 
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Hellenistic period. Little is known, however, of the details ot this organization before 
the generation of the Macedonian domination (261229 Be), durnszwhielzthe 
earrisons were manned jointly by Athenian eitizens and Macedonian mercenaries. In 
the Macedonian period the commanders of the eastern and western divisions were 
Athenian generals and were designated respectively 6 orparnyos em. nv xXopav av 
mapaklav and 6 orparmyds em mv xopav Em’ "EAevoivos; the approval of the king of 
Macedonia was requisite for ofhce." 

An interesting survival from the fifth century is the title mepımoAapxos, which 
designated the leader of a squad of border police. The composition of these patrols 
is puzzling in view of the statements of Aeschines and Aristotle which have been 
used to support the opinion that epimoAoı consisted of ephebes, for other literary 
statements and all epigraphical evidence point toward mercenaries. If we believe that 
the usual Greek practice in the fifth century was to use citizen troops, but that as 
time went on the citizens were gradually replaced by mercenaries, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the earliest Athenian weptroXoı were citizen troops, even though there 
is evidence for mercenaries in their ranks as early as 411 ».c. It is probable that the 
Athenian military reforms of the fourth century not only created permanent garrisons 
but also affected the organization of the wepimokAo.. At first glance it would seem that 
the fifth-century citizens (and mercenaries) were replaced by ephebes-in the new 
system that Aristotle describes, but unfortunately this explanation is not valid. We 
are told of &Bpovpoi venpiwv mevrarödcıo. at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War 

(Aristotle, ’A0d. TIoA., 24, 3), and it is difheult to escape the conclusion that the 
ae of training young recruits (ephebes in fact if not in name) in border patrols 
goes back at least as far as the fifth century." 

In the Hellenistic period the term zeptroAoı was discontinued and there remained 
only the title of the commander (wepımöAapxos). It is significant that only after the 
disappearance of the word eptiroAoı do we first meet the term üUrmaußpoı, “ open-air 
soldiers.” It seems entirely probable that these two expressions refer to the same 
body of troops: in other words, the title wepımökapxos had survived from the earlier 
period, but in Hellenistic times its bearer was in command of the üraudpoı. That the 
Hellenistic border patrols were at least partly professional soldiers is difhcult to deny, 
since we hear several times of a wepırökapxos in command of mercenaries (orparı@rau). 

How can this be reconciled with the statements of Aeschines and Aristotle (our 
sole evidence for ephebic weptmoAoı) ? Aeschines says (II, 167) that as soon as he 


"For the titles of the 'generals, Klio, IX, 1909, p. 322. For Athenian and Macedonian co- 
operation, Roussel, B.C.H., LIV, 1930, p. 282. 

!ı There has been considerable difference of opinion concerning the date of the origin of the 
Ephebia. A strong case for an early date has been advanced by ]J. o Lofberg (Class. Phil., XX, 
1925, pp. 330- 335), who leaves little to support the views of Wilamowitz and others. Lofberg's con- 
clusions have also been attained, apparently independently, by A. W. Gomme (Population of Al 


[Oxford, 1933], p. 8, note 3). 
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passed out of boyhood he served as a wepimokos for two years; Aristotle (”Ad. TIoX., 
42, +) declares that for one year ephebes wepıroAodeı mv xopav, and spend their time 
in blockhouses. Neither says that wepiroAoı were ephebes exclusively. Perhaps the 
ephebes were distributed in the ranks of the professional soldiers, and for this reason 
the mepıröoAapxos was required to be an Athenian eitizen (1.G., 11°, 1260, 9-22). This 
interpretation does not contradict 1.G., II’, 1304, 41-42, where the vradpoı are dis- 
tinctly contrasted with roAtraı and may therefore be either mercenaries or ephebes, or 
a mixture of both." 

Whatever their relationship to the ephebes may have been, mercenaries were not 
distributed amongst the ranks of the Athenian citizen soldiers, but remained at each 
outpost a separate group under their own ofhcers. The commander of a group of 
mercenaries was known simply as 6 nyeuov rav Eevav; during the years 261-229 2.c. 
he was probably appointed by the Macedonian king, and it is not unlikely that the 
use of his title was confined to these years. It is not until after 229 B.c. that we 
first meet the title Eevayos.'" We are told occasionally of other titles for mercenary 
commanders, but a closer examination of the evidence shows that they are probably 
fietitious. The title orparmyos em roVs ££vovs has been advocated on the basis of two 
inscriptions, but neither inscription contains the word orparnyös. The title orparnyos 
em av Eevwv, which is accepted by Grifhth, is unsupported by any evidence what- 
soever. It is safest to conclude that the only title down to 229 B.c. was nyeuov r@v 
Eevov, and that it was replaced after this date by the more impressive title &evayos.' 

There is a surprising similarity between the military organizations of third- 
century Athens and second-century Pergamon (cf. Rostovtzeff in C.A.H., VIII, 
pp. 594-597), and it is interesting to speculate how much of the Pergamene was 
borrowed from the Athenian and to what extent both systems sprang from a common 


12 For a full discussion of the wepimoAoı cf. Hommel in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Peripoloi. 
Also P. Foucart, B.C.H., XIII, 1889, pp. 264-276; Griffith, op. cit., pp. 86-88; Lofberg, loc. cıt., 
pp. 330-332. For Üraupoı used to distinguish rural settlers in Asia Minor from xaroıkoı, Ditten- 
berger, 0.G.1.S., 229; A. Schulten, Hermes, XXXII, 1897, pp. 532 f. It is possible that Ürmaudpos 
is a military term of Macedonian origin, and came into use in Attica during the first half of the 
third century. 

13 For iıyenov rov Evav, 1.G., I1?, 1299, 94. For £elvay|ös (an almost certain restoration), 
1.G., II, 1313, 2-3. In the year 200 ».c. a certain Dioxippus is called praefectus cohortis mercede 
militantium auxiliorum (Livy, XXXI, 24, 6), but he seems to have been on duty in the city of 
Athens. Ferguson (Klio, IX ‚1909, p. 318) sought to parallel the jyepov ov £evov with a corresponding 
iryenov for the citizen soldiers. The latest reading of /.G., I1?, 1958, 5 is, however, | ’Ap Irenov. 

14 The two inscriptions cited in support of orparnyos emi robs &vovs are /.G., 11°, 379, 11; 682, 
21-28. In the former, the word orparnyos is an unsatisfactory restoration because it contains too 
many letters (cf. Woodward, J.H.S., XXVIII, 1908, p. 309). "The Greek of the latter ıs ambiguous. 
According to Ferguson, Phaidros’ office was orparmyds mi ryv xopav, which included authority over 
mercenaries (Athenian Tribal Cycles |Cambridge, 1932], pp. 69-70). The alternate interpretation 
once advanced by Dinsmoor (Archons of Athens, pp. 70 ff.) has now been abandoned for chrono- 
logical reasons (Athenian Archon List [|New York, 1939], pp. 51 f.). Cf. Tara Sean N: 


1934, p. 38. 
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source. The fact that the Attalids built up an effective military machine shows that 
the desien of the machine was not at fault, and one should not postulate defective 
organization as an explanation of the ineffectiveness of the garrisons of Attica. It 
seems rather that in the open market Athens could not compete with the great 
monarchies, and that her mercenaries were inferior both in quantity and in quality. 

During the third century the proportion of mercenary soldiers on garrison duty 
in Attica was comparatively high, although the total numbers were never very large; 
but after the Macedonian withdrawal in 229 ».c. there were fewer foreign troops in 
the service, and therefore the total number of soldiers was probably less. A rough 
estimate of the numbers in the closing decades of the century can be made from two 
extant garrison lists: Eleusis can scarcely have had more than one hundred regulars, 
and each division was therefore not more than two hundred and fifty men each. The 
entire frontier force was probably less than five hundred men. By the end of the 
century the garrisons were in a deplorable state of inefheiency, and the extraordinary 
number of honorary decrees indicates not only a period of military difheulty but also 
a time of “ grave weakness of Greek character.’ ” 

It is to this period that the new fragment is to be assigned. Of the published 
garrison inscriptions it bears closest resemblance in letter forms to /.G., II”, 1310 
(also from Rhamnous), which belongs to the years of the Second Macedonian War. 
The letters of the two stones are of the same type, but those of the new fragment 
are much more irregular and careless. This can mean that the new fragment is the 
later of the two; the somewhat unusual wording also suggests a time from which 
no garrison inscription has hitherto been found. 

It is my opinion that the fragment comes from the time of the war with 
Antiochos the Great, and that its date must be very close 10 190 B.€ Terısztrue that 
Antiochos never threatened to invade Attica, but his European base was the nearby 
city of Chalkis, and in the year 191 ».c. the Roman admiral Aulus Atilius captured a 
number ot his Asiatie supply ships off Karystos, within easy sieht of the Rhamnous 
garrison.'" It is not impossible that the phrase kivövvov mpoopwuevos in the fourth line 
of the fragment refers to the proximity of the powerful monarch of eastern Hellenism." 


THE MCCALLIE ScHooL, Jon Hekrense 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


15 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 252. The evidence from the garrison lists (1.G., II, 1299; 
1958) affords only a very rough estimate for the total numbers. Nor does it prove conclusivelvy, 
although it establishes a strong likelihood, that the number of mercenaries was reduced after 229 2.c., 
since in 235 B.c. the foreign troops are listed separately, where ca. 205 ».c. a single list contains nine 
foreigners and fifty-four Athenians (cf. Griffith, op. cit., pp. 85-86). The small numbers on garrison 
duty imply that during the slave revolt at Laurion in 132 2.c. special troops were called out from 
isthens (Oxostus, V,9.9). 
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"I should like to take this opportunity to thank Professor J. A. ©. Larsen and Dr. Fugene 
Schweigert for generous assistance and many helpful suggestions. 
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The Athenian pancratiast Menodoros, son of Gnaios, has fared well. He won 
more athletic victories than any other known Greek of his century; and he was 
awarded honorary crowns by a king and three cities. In the Athenian Agora a group 
of sculpture in his honor was set up on the largest inscribed base now known from 
that site. Of this base six scattered fragments were eventually collected,' and they 
sufhced to prove that Menodoros was honored also in Delos by a second elaborate 
monument the pedestal of which, with its 36 crowns carved in relief, is preserved 
almost intact.” 

In contrast, the two sculptors of Menodoros’s Athenian base have fared ill.” A 
century ago Pittakys failed to read one name in their signature and misread another. 
Soon thereafter all but three letters of this signature were broken away and probably 
destroyed. The name of one of the sculptors was restored in an inscription on lead, 
extracted from a statue found in the sea, the “ Apollo of Piombino,” and that statue 
was assıened to the sculptor in question; but the lettering is Roman whereas the 
statue is archaic, so that doubts arose as to the genuineness of the inscription, and 
it has been generally dismissed. Whatever it says, however, the inscription appears 
to be genuine and its place of finding makes it one of the curiosities of archaeology. 

Recently Hiller corrected the reading by Pittakys of the signature on the Meno- 
doros base, but concealed his correction in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., Suppl. V, s.v. 
Rhodos. In 1935, publishing the Athenian monument, I overlooked Hiller’s correction 
and made no identification of the names. In fact the sculptors seemed to me to be mere 
journeymen masons who, since they had done so much lettering on the Athenian base, 
were probably glad to pick up a job as letter-cutters (which would make them the 
only letter-cutters known to us by name in Athens). Meantime Kirchner, also in 
1935, was collecting and improving the evidence that the two sculptors belonged to a 
large and apparently famous family of sculptors, —they should hardly therefore be 
described as mere letter-cutters,'—but Kirchner thought the Athenian fragments 
were from separate monuments of different dates (/.G., 11°, 3147 and 3150); and 
he neglected, as has everyone, some observations by Hirschfeld and two new bases 


1 S. Dow, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 81-87. 

2[, Bizard et P. Roussel, Bull. Corr. Hell., XXXTI, 1908, pp. 432-435 (with photograph) ; now 
republished by P. Roussel et M. Launey in Inscriptions de Delos, no. 1957. Other references infra. 

> A new edition of Loewy, Inschr. gr. Bildhauer (1885) is needed, but is so large an under- 
taking that one hopes it may be preceded by a simple, easily compiled, check-list supplementing Loewy. 

i As was pointed out by A. Koerte when he discussed the Menodoros monument in his review 


of Kirchner’s fascicule (Gnomon, XI, 1935, p. 627). 
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from Rhodes. Consequently his stemma (1.G., 11”, 3147, commentary) runs {rom 
155 n.c. backward into the late third century, whereas it ought rather to come down, 
as we shall see, into the first century B.c. Lippold added only a little in Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., articles on Artemidoros, Menodotos, and Charmolas. 

A really satisfactory study of the family is still beyond our reach, but if these 
Tyrians have a certain high distinction (infra, p. 360) which I think belongs to them 
as a family, then an effort is warranted to set in order all that can now be learned 
about them. The data are tenuous and require patient handling. What is needed 
first of all is a complete critical list of the known members of the family, a list which 
shall not identify as of one man two signatures which may belong to two different 
but homonymous men; for, as will be seen at the end of this study, the profession 
of sculptor was sometimes followed by many generations of one family, so that several 
different sculptors might bear the same name. 

The following abbreviations are used: 

Hirschfeld = G. Hirschfeld, Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part IV, 
Section 1 (1893). 
Kinch—K. F. Kinch, “ Exploration archeologique de Rhodes, Quatrieme Rapport,” 
Oversigt over det kongelige danske Videnskabernes Selskabs Forhandlinger, 1907 |= Bulletin 
de !’ Academie royale des Sciences et des Lettres| (Copenhagen, 1907-1908). 
Loewy = E. Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer (Leipzig, 1885). 
The verb used with the names is eroinoe (or emoinoav) and it appears in every instance 
except ( ?) Maiuri’s base signed merely ( ?) Xapuökas. “ Senior partner ” indicates the 
name which appears first when two sign together. The Notes follow after the Lists. 


BIST OESTYRIINZSSSUEBOR EZ 


CaalassBıch "Apreuiöwpos Mnvooorov Tüpıos. 
(one base ) Kinch, p. 23: two bases each having this signature; Lindos. 
IsteneBe "Apreniöwpos Mnvoöorov Typuos. j i 
Loewy, no. 309; Halikarnassos. 
|"Apreniöwpos |’ Kapu<oA>ov ' Tripvos. 
Senior partner Of Mnvodoros "Apreuöwpov. 
wor, ge, 3. Dow, ZTesp.,. 1V,.1935, pp 8l82 7Gal ed 
(Loewy, no. 308) + 3150 + new fragments; Athens. 
|"Apreniöwpos’ XKappoX |ov’ Tüöpuos. 
Senior partner of <Xdapu<örkas |"Apremöop' |o|v]. 
er SU Al era 
"Apreuiöwpos, father of Mnvoßoros. 
"Apreuiöwpos, father of TaA&orns. 


° Numbers refer to notes (not footnotes) on pp. 354-357. 


Re 


Kirst half of 
Isetent. B.e° 


Ist ?Fcent.B.c’ ? 


First half of 
lst cent. B.c.° 


2nd ? cent. B.c.” 


= KAMIDY OR SCULPTORS FROM TYRE SR) 


"Apreuiöwpos, father Of XKapuokas. 
Mnvodoros "Apreuuöwpov Tvpuos. 
Junior partner of |’Apreniöwpos| NKapy<oöA>ov. 
5. Down Hespena, IV, 1935, pp. 8187 = 1.G, 1,8147 
(Loewy, no. 308), etc, ; Athens, 
Mnvoooros "Apreuuöwpov Tvpuos. 
Kinch, p. 24: two bases (one apparently uncertain) having 
this signature; Lindos. 
Mnvodoros "Apremıöwpov Tüpıos. 
Junior partner of Xappokas "Apremıdwpov. 
G. Jacopi in Clara Rhodos, II, 1932, no. 19, pp. 190-192; 
Rhodes. 
MnvoSoros Kapusıa ' "Poßtos. 
Kinch, p. 24; Lindos. 
Mnvoßoros, father of "Aprepiöwpos. 
TaAeorns "Aprenıuöwpov." 
Loewy, no. 299 = Hirschfeld, no. 900; Halikarnassos. 
Xappokas "Apremiöwpov "Poöuos. 
Kinch, p. 25: two bases each having this signature; Lindos. 
Xapuokas "Apremıöwpov Tüpıos. 
Kmch, p- 29; Lindos: 
<Xdapu<örAas |’Apremöop' |o|v|” Tüöpıos. 
Junior partner of |’Apreniöwpos Xappo |ov. 
27G,. 214212109 Rhodes 2). 
Xappökas 'Aprepıöwpov Tüpıos. 
Senior partner of Myvoßoros "Apremömpov. 
G. Jacobi in Clara Rhodos, II, 1932, no. 19, pp. 190- 
192; Rhodes. 
Xappökas. 
A. Maiuri, Nuova Silloge Epigraphica di Rodi e Cos (Firenze, 
1925), p. 43, no. 31; Rhodes. 
Xapyökas, father of |"Apreniöwpos |. 
Xapuökas, father of Mnvoöoros. 


Though their names are included in the above List, it may be convenient to set 


down here the precise forms of the signatures of 


ea ISO B.€: 


PARTNERSHIPS 
’Apreniöwpos | Xapp<oArov kalt Mnvödoros "Apremiöwpov Typıor 


78 
emoimoav. 


Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 81-87. 
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|Aprenidwpos XapuoX |ov kaı |X| app<o>Xas |’Apremönp "lolv] 
Topıoı eroimo<ar|v]. 
1.0081 13172109: 
First half of XapuöXas kal Mnvößoros "Apreniöwpov Tipıoı Emoimoar. 
lst cent. B.C. Clara Rhodos, II, no. 19. 


Asa doubtful item, not entered in the List, the signatures on lead may be added: 
IM |nv68o| |ros Töpıos ka —— —| \bwv ‘'P68 |ıJos eröo| vr]. 


Infra, DD. 397-339. 


NOTE SON DIR 1 


1. The inscriptions, of which Kinch records only the signatures, are not pub- 
lished. The date ca. 155 2.c. is given by Hiller on the basis of a connection with a 


priest of Athena (Pauly-Wissowa, R.E.,'Suppl. V, col. 831). The text not being 
published, he could not divulge the name of the priest; I assume his date is correct. 


2. Hirschfeld, pp. 58 and 77, dates the inscription in the first century B.c. because 
he takes the Drakon of his no. 892 to be the same as, or closely related to, the Drakon 
in Loewy, no. 309. The Drakon in Hirschfeld, no. 892, has no patronymic and hence 
the identification is far from proved. Hirschfeld’s Drakon could be the descendant, 
some five (or less) generations later, of the Drakon ot Loewy, no, 3097 Butztlie 
lettering of Loewy, no. 309, was thought by Rochette to be of the Roman Empire 
(Loewy, commentary), and at present this testimony must lead us to adopt a date in 
ihesnrst century B.@ 


3. It is probably correct to follow Kirchner, the master of prosopography, in not 
restoring the name of Charmolas, since there is no proved instance in this family 
of ason named for his father ; nor Menodotos (suggested by Lippold, Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., s.v. Mnvööoros |7|), which would create a second Menodotos apparently in 
the same generation. 


4. Read by Pittakys, Z’ancienne Athones, p. 67, as XAPMHAOY. Corrected to 
XapuöXov by Hiller in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., Suppl. V, col. 831, line 56. S. Dow in 
Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 87, saw that a correction was needed but overlooked Hiller 
proof sent by Kirchner, however, arrived in time for an addendum, ibid., p. 90. 

Jacopt's inscription (Clara Rhodos, II, p. 190) introduces a new problem. The 
signature (supra) is perfectly legible on his photograph. /f on the Athenian monu- 
ment Pittakys misread XAPMHAOY for XAPMOAAZ (and not for XAPMOAOY), 


and ıf he were mistaken in supposing that a name preceded this name, then the 


u ee 
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signature on the Athenian monument would be identical with that on the Rhodian: 
which would simplify the relationships of the Tyrian sculptors. Notoriously Pittakys 
was fallible. Further, the ending -ov might be questioned (infra, Note 7). 

Of the signature on the Athenian monument there are now preserved the letters 
TTOl of emoinoav. (They lie on the stone in the precise position relative to the other 
letters which the printer has given them on p. 84 of Hesperia, IV, 1935, Pittakys’s 
printed version has them approximately in the correct position.) Reckoning on this 
slight basis, one can arrive at the conclusion that if the signature was symmetrically 
placed, aname was inscribed before XapuoAov. It may be accidental, but my reckoning: 
brings Xapuökov almost precisely where Pittakys placed it in his printed version. 
The spatial evidence therefore favors a name before Xappokov. Apart from the geni- 
tive form, Pittakys showed plainly that he believed another name once existed before 
it: the stone was doubtless preserved at that point, since letters were read by him 
just above, but he could not read the first name, so he indicated its presence by a row 
of dots. Furthermore the lettering on the Athenian monument, if considered ab- 
stractly, would be dated perhaps as much as a century earlier than the lettering on the 
Rhodian monument, which accordingly need not compel us to emend Pittakys’s 
reading. For these reasons Pittakys is to be upheld: the ending in -ov is correct, and 
a name must be restored before Xapuokov. 


5. The inscription itself is lost and is known only from a copy by a Dr. 
Saradakes, reprinted as follows (photostat) in /.G., XII, 1, 109: 


STEHPATFINDIEN 


OSNSZRASI 
OSZINTEREATBIMIERNDAS- 
(0) IN PNON EN Old ZZE 


Restorations have been proposed without being tested spatially. They may be 
laid out erempli gratia to give the following text: 


I-- - - - IHo]oesdavı AI---- -- | 
I-- - - - - - |ONKAI |[’Apreniöwpos | 
| XapuöX |ov kat <Xrapu<örkas |"Apre| 
Imöoplo|v] Top eroimo<ar|v| 


Line 1. Hitherto unrestored, but surely worth suggesting, is Ho |oresdarı, fol- 
lowed by an epithet (though I find no Poseidon A| ----] in Rhodes), or more likely 
almapxav]| or a|vednre]. 

Line 2. The letters as recorded fit no usual formula. Perhaps a name in 
[-- -]x<wv> : for three sculptors working together, cf. the Laokoön, by Agesandros, 
Polydoros, and Athanodoros, all of Rhodes (Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXXV], 37). 
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Lines 2-4. The first name was restored by Kirchner, /.G., II”, altz commentary; 
the second by Hiller, in /.G., XII, 1, 109 and in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., Suppe 
col. 831, line 56. The spacings show that apart from the dubious line 2, the restora- 


tions fit neatly. 


6. Jacopi’s date is based on the lettering (del princıpio del I sec. a. (uscehi- 
photograph), and on reasonably go0d prosopographical identihcations. The difference 
in lettering between this monument and the Athenian (supra, Note 4) certainly in- 
dicates a different hand. The letters on the Athenian monument are free, spreading 
(2,M), and ornamented with serifs. Those on the Rhodian monument are almost 
archaistic in their severe squarish forms (X, M) and restricted serifs. It is hard to 
believe that only a generation or so separates the two monuments; but I defer to 
Jacopıi’s opinion. 


7. The difference in the form of the genitive might possibly be instanced as a 
reason for doubting the interpretation by Pittakys of the Athenian inscription, and 
Kirchner’s restoration of /.G., XII, 1, 109, which is from Rhodes itself. Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, Gram. d. att. Inschr. (3rd ed., 1900), p. 120, makes the ending -ov regular 
in the fifth century B.c., but -a common under the Empire; to their few examples add 
em "Apıoröka from an Athenian inscription (1.G., II”, 956, line 4) of 161/0 ».c. On 
other grounds, however, Pittakys’s reading must be judged to be correct (supra). 
The restoration | XapuoX |ov in 7.G., XII, 1, 109, is more doubtful: though it requires 
one more letter where none should be added, | Mnvoöör |ov is almost as likely. Yet I 
think a mere personal difference may explain all. The author of each of the disputed 
instances of Xapuoökov is named Artemidoros, a Tyrian, probably the same person. 
Xappöka, on the other hand, is written by a Menodotos, and he had been granted 
Rhodıian citizenship. 


8. Hirschfeld’s date is based on letter forms, but his comparison, which I cannot 
check, is of large letters with small. Lippold (Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Talestas) 
holds that a date in the second century B.c. is possible, but his only evidence is his 
connection of Talestes with the Artemidoros of that century. 


9. Loewy (p. 221) and Hirschfeld (p. 77, no. DCECCC, commentary) suggest 
that the father, Artemidoros, was one of the Tyrians. In the last line, where Loewy 
read only the name and patronymic, Hirschfeld read TaA&orns "Apremöopov E| moi- 
noev|. This restoration, rather than E|--"""—- — Eroinoev|, is correct, since if ideal 
symmetry were being observed, the ethnic could have had only four letters or so, 
but actually the position of the next preceding line, deots, shows that the letter-cutter 
tended to move such lines far to the left. Hence Talestes gave himself no ethnic. 
Doubtless a sculptor would usually give his ethnic if he had one, to prove that he was 
of eitizen status. This may be conveniently tested in Kinch’s list: of 108 signatures 
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as to which there can be no doubt whether they had or had not ethnies, only six lack 
an ethnic, whereas 102 have an ethnic. It would seem therefore that Lippold was 
wrong in urging (Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v.) that the absence of the ethnic proves 
Talestes had become a citizen of Halikarnassos. Hence if Talestes were related to 
the Tyrian Artemidoros, as by illegitimate birth, that relationship seems not to have 
made him a citizen of Tyre (or Rhodes); but he could use the patronymic. In 
deference to Hirschfeld’s argument ( Tituli Statuariorum Sculptorumgue, p. 38) that 
the use of the patronymic by a sculptor meant that the father had a reputation as a 
sculptor (which may sometimes have been the real reason), I have kept Talestes in 
the list. This remains a unique occurrence of the name TaA&orns, so far as I know. 

10. Maiuri asserts that there was no patronymic or ethnic. His majuscule 
version shows the sculptor's name in the lower rieht-hand corner, an unusual position. 
His minuscule version reads Nappökas (Eroinoev). The date is Maiuri’s for the 
lettering‘; his majuscule letters look later. 


An InscRIPTIoN ON LEAD 


In 1812 there was found in the sea off Piombino (ancient Populonia) a fine 
bronze statue which soon became known as the “ Apollo of Piombino.” In 1835 this 
piece was acquired for the Louvre, and in 1842 the interior, mostly filled with dried 
mud and sand, was cleaned out. The dried mud and sand were extracted, as they had 
entered, through the holes left for the insertion of the eyes, which were evidently made 
of some material other than bronze. Toward the end of the month-long period of 
cleaning the statue, there emerged from the interior, mixed in the dried mud, four 
pieces of lead. One piece, the first to appear and the largest, was cut in bits by the 
workmen before being extracted, and was lost before the authorities discovered that 
the other three pieces were inscribed. For the readings of the preserved three pieces, 
we must rely on the drawing published by Letronne and reproduced herewith by photo- 
stat from Loewy’s faithful copy. 


a 
Letronne: Rkochette: Longpe£rier: 
age = 02 [Kapidanlofcl? 
Si Fe NEE EILOTZ Xapidaulo[c 
a za /A A / A 
AO AN AlIA ABA IA-A AOANAIAI ’Adavala 
NEIEATAN NEKATAN AEKATAN dekdrtav. 


2 


1 
bar N 22° oO) (nicht vorhanden) 


[M-? Z-? ’AB-?]nvödo [toc Ethnikon xal - - -]p&v “‘Pödfı] oc Errdolvv). 


Photostat from Loewy, No. 515: Inscriptions Connected with the Apollo of Piombino: 
a. On the Left Foot, Incised, the Letters Inlaid with Silver; 
b. From the Interior of the Statue, Four Pieces of Lead. 
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A lively discussion, including a 200-page article, followed; the upshot was that the 
leads were regarded with suspicion. The most useful edition is Loewy, no. 515, ın 
the section “ Verdächtig und Falsch ” (with full references, which need not be repeated 
here; add Kaibel, 1.G., XIV, 2274). Without giving reasons, Kaibel favored ac- 
ceptance of the text as genuine, but all others have dismissed it as false, and today 
it ıs virtually forgotten. UR 

The evidence would hardly seem to warrant this verdict. In the first place, it 1S 
natural to suppose, and from the first it has universally been supposed, that the four 
pieces were originally one, broken along the creases where they had originally been 
folded, in a manner usual for curse tablets: the surviving pieces had themselves been 
folded, and the height and general appearance of the three surviving pieces are similar. 
The lettering is not quite the same throughout in the drawing, but the absence ot 
ana” in the drawing of the first piece is not sufheient evidence to divorce that 
fragment from the others. Most of the letters were not scratched with a point, but 
were struck with the straight edge of a chisel, as usually in cutting letters in marble; 
and rounded tools made the rounded letters. Contrary to what Loewy and others 
thought, the technique of the inscriber is certainly no reason for doubting the validity 
of the inscription. 

Doubtless the leads could have been poked into the statue through the eye-holes 
at some time during the thirty years between the discovery and cleaning of the statue. 
Yet nothing except foolish whim would account for such an act, foolish because a 
Greek inscription on lead could have been sold, though perhaps for no great sum. To 
have forged an inscription and then to have wasted it would have been equally ir- 
rational, and doubly so in the case of a text which is so perplexing. Still less can one 
doubt the honesty of the explicit and candid report of the responsible ofhicial in the 
Louvre. There seem no alternatives but to conclude that: (1) the statue itself is 
archaic—a fact which seemingly is vouched for by the style of the sculpture (Siky- 
onian, ca. 500 2.c.: E. Langlotz, Fruehgriechische Bildhauerschulen | Nuernberg, 
1927], pp. 39-41, pls. 1 and 19; latest photographs, A. Vigneaux, Encyclopedie photo- 
graphique de Art, III, Louvre |Paris, 1938, Editions “ Tel ”], pp. 80-81) and by the 
silver-filled lettering inscribed on one foot (a in the photostat of the drawings; I have 
seen no photograph); (2) the inscription on lead, with its swallow-tail apices and 
square sigma, is a genuine ancient inscription dating at earliest from the first cen- 
tury B.c.; (3) in ancient times someone, for some reason, poked this lead inscription, 
already folded and broken into four pieces, into the statue. The left foot was damaged 
and repaired in antiquity; it was this which injured the first word of the original 
dedication. Can it be that two sculptors, called in to repair the damage, inserted the 
leads as a reminder to the god of their work? Subsequently, perhaps not long after 
the leads were inserted, the statue was shipped and the ship sank. 

The text on the first fragment could be restored [’Ad |nv68o[ros] [Z|nvööo|ros], 


y 
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or [M |nvoöo|ros|. The connecting of the second and third leads by reading “'Poö|ı]os 
seems indubitable; the lead was doubtless folded through the iota. Rochette was the 
hrst to suggest restoring the beginning as |M |nvo8o|ros Tupıos | on the evidence of the 
Menodoros base. The notion of collaboration by Menodotos with a Rhodian seulptor 
now gains plausibility from the fact, unknown to Rochette, that two of Menodotos’s 
family became Rhodians: of these two, one was named Menodotos and may have 
been this very man. The crucial letters are the last four, ETTOv. Until the leads 
are re-examined, the restoration of the unusual “ Attic ” imperfect, eröo|vv], despite 
its unlikelihood, appears to hold the field: I can find no formula in a curse inscription 
which will fit. Letronne was careful and explicit as to the reading, and the restoration 
|M |n»080| |ros Töpıos rar —— | |bwv "Po8| |ı]os Eemoo|vrv]| meets the requirement that 
the lost piece, no. 2, was the longest. 


EONGEUSION. 


Where so few dates are known, an authoritative stemma is out of the question, 
and the following scheme is given merely to show that a fairly normal type of construc- 
tion, which allows for the various partnerships, is possible. 


SCHEMATIC STEMMA 


Menodotos SCH 188 3.€: 
} \ 
Charmolas Artemidoros 153 
| | 
Artemidoros Menodotos 20. 122 
| 
E | | 
Charmolas (Rhodios ) Menodotos ca. 89 
| | 
Menodotos (Rhodios ) Artemidoros Ber 8 
| 
? Talestes Ca 


These are, I believe, the only known sculptors from Tyre. Whether they were 
culture-Greeks of Phoenician blood, or pure Greeks, or mixed, there is no way of 
knowing. The odd name Talestes is too late probably to be indicative; the other names 
are not uncommon in the Greek world. Tyre had been resettled by Alexander and had 
become a half-Greek place.“ 


6 Wallace B. Fleming, History of Tyre (New York, 1915), pp- 67-68. 
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Numerous other schemes are possible, but it can hardly be an accident that 
between the extreme dates which seem to be demanded, at least four generations can 
be filled with at least two men in each who are attested as sculptors. No two of the 
three partnerships have identical members: this again points to several generations 
in the business. Except perhaps for the family of Praxiteles, there is no family of 
Greek sculptors of which more members are actually known by name as having 
practiced the craft." 

The Tyrian sculptors are notable also for the fact that their activity extended 
over many stormy decades: such was the inherent stability of the social order, and 
such the constancy, even in those decades, of the demand for an article of luxury, 
statues. Doubtless the family prospered, though we have only some 13 of their bases. 
Most of these are from Rhodes; it may be that the Athenian athlete, Menodoros, saw 
and admired their work there, for he was honored by the Demos of Rhodes. "Two 
of the Tyrians were granted Rhodian citizenship: they must have been persons of 
some consequence. 

Kinch lists 114 artists’ signatures recorded by him from monuments set up on 
the acropolis at Lindos. Few sites in Greek lands have produced so many. The Rhodian 
monuments attest the prosperity of Rhodes in the second century before 166 B.c., 
when Rome reduced her trade; but some degree of affluence persisted, so that the 
demand for sculpture declined but did not cease, and it revived very markedly indeed 
in the first century B.c. when Rhodes was again for a time wealthy.” In fact the 
demand for sculpture persisted from as early as the middle of the third to as late 
as the middle of the first century B.c., to judge from the chronology given by Hiller 
and Lawrence to the main bulk of the'known sculptors and statues.” Thus to give 
the most famous instance, the family which produced the Laokoön (in ca. 40-30 2.C.) 
is known to have Nlourished from the middle of the second century at least until the 
twenties B.c. Into this general chronological framework the Tyrians now fit neatly. 
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" If we reject Talestes and much of the chronological evidence, the family must still be admitted 
to have had five sculptor members as a minimum. 

® A. W. Lawrence, Brit. Sch. Annual, XXVI (1923-4, 1924-5), pp. 67-71. 

° Jahrbuch, IX, 1894, p. 43 et ante, and Lawrence, loc. cit. Kinch’s list for Lindos is enlarged 
to include all Rhodes by Hiller in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., Suppl. V (1931), cols. 827-839. There 
can now be added many signatures from Clara Rhodos, II, VI-VII, and VIII. Hiller, loc. cit., 
col. 827, gives a bibliography on Rhodian seulpture: but as to a Rhodian “ school ” add Lawrence, 
loc. cit., who argues that there was no distinctive Rhodian school. 
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HA BRISSTANDZTHERACHARBANS 


A mutilated Athenian inscription containing a decree of the Achaean League was 
published by Dittenberger as /.G., III, 18, and through a very natural error it was 
dated by him between Aa.n. 211 and 222. Subsequently Dittenberger found among 
the insceriptions which the German archaeologists discovered at Olympia another copy 
of the same document. The new copy showed that the inscription contained a letter 
written by Hadrian in a.n. 126 and a decree passed by the Achaeans in the same or in 
the following year. In re-editing the Athenian copy as /.G., II”, 1094, Kirchner 
reported the copy at Olympia and gave the reader a reference to its publication, but 
he himself forgot to use it, retaining with serupulous acknowledgements both the 
erroneous date and old restorations which Dittenberger had already retracted. Under 
the circumstances it will not be amiss to re-edit here the Athenian copy with those 
letters underlined which are attested at Olympia. 

The restorations are by Dittenberger except that I have substituted from spatial 
considerations ereıdn for erei in line 1 and avadeiva for avaornoaı in line 4, have added 
abmbıuonevas in line 3, kat &aBov avrou du ns ö ueyıoros kaı in line 4 and @s emibhovovs 
odoras, rois "Axauois in line 5, and have suppressed the restoration r@|v reyu@v in line 5, 
where I read the last visible letter as iota or at least as a vertical hasta unsuitable for 
omega, which is in this copy a rounded letter. In line 3, moreover, where Dittenberger 
restored kal &do&ev avrois, | have substituted the phrase Eemırpebar de avrors, because 
the decree as presented by Dittenberger and Purgold, Inschriften von Olympia 
(Berlin, 1896), no. 57, itself arranges for the publication in lines 26 and 27... The 
Achaeans, it appears, had in the usual manner voted honors which they did not 
seriously believe the emperor would accept in full. They expected him to accept some 
and to reject others as excessive, and inasmuch as the excessive ones were probably 
very costly, they wished to wait for his acceptance before incurring the expense of 
erecting, for example, statues in precious metals and of engraving in various places 
an elaborate and pretentious account which might subsequently have to be removed. 
“It is a striking fact,” writes a student of the imperial cult, “that during the carly 
centuries of the Roman Empire almost every emperor felt under obligation to define 
a policy of accepting or refusing statues in precious metals, and the absolute monarchs 
such as Caligula, Nero, Domitian, Commodus, and Caracalla are the rulers who 


ı This study, one by-product of a year’s activity ın Athens, was made possible by assistance 
from the Council for Research in the Social Sciences at Columbia University. 
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officially permitted their likenesses in gold and silver.”” There can be little doubt 
that what Hadrian refused from the Achaeans were divine honors, and we have 
recently recovered two brilliant examples of the imperial policy in the now famous 
letters of Claudius to the Alexandrians and of Tiberius to the Gytheates.’ 

Ona visit to Olympia I had the opportunity of examining the copy discovered in 
the old German excavations. Although I could not find a join between the eroup of 
tragments f, g, h and the group of fragments i, k, I, and m, it seemed to me clear 
from the lines of cleavage that the group 7, R, I, m belongs just above the group 
f, 9, I and not below it as Dittenberger assumed. 


HAPDRIANZANDITHOYATIRA 


Eight non-contiguous fragments of Pentelic marble, all of which preserve part 
of a smooth back, belong to a single stele about 0.08 m. thick and inscribed with 
letters 0.012-0.016 m. hieh. A margin 0.03 m. wide frames the inscription on the 
right and left and is separated from it by a groove. The restoration suggests a 
width of about one meter, but the original height of the stele is not apparent. "The 
engraving is technically interesting: the letters run alternately smaller and larger in 
size, and two or three types of epsilon, rho, and upsilon may appear together on the 
same piece. 

The extant fragments of this inscription were discovered on the Acropolis or 
on its slopes at various times between 1837 and 1878. Koehler made the first step 
toward a serious edition when he discovered that fragments a, b, c, d, and e belonged 
to the same inscription, as Dittenberger reported in the commentary to /.G., III 
(1878), 12. From the subject matter Dittenberger surmised that fragment f might 
belong to the same document, a conjecture which Leonardos subsequently verified, 
but he himself worked to reconstruct the text with the help of the first five fragments 
alone. Despite two or three false deductions Dittenberger extracted in a brilliant 
manner considerable information from the pieces at his disposal. For one thing he 
showed the connection between fragments c and d. Kirchner’s edition in /.G., II 
(1916), 1088 included fragment f, but it could only reproduce Dittenberger’s text, 
because Kirchner did not see all the fragments himself. In this article I add two other 
pieces (g and h), I publish photographs and practical data, and I present various 
re-readings, but the main contribution which I hope to make is a dlemonstration that 
the sense of the document can be recovered in a continuous section running across 
fragments c, f, and d certainly, and perhaps from the latter across fragment a as well. 


2K, Scott on p. 123 of “ The Significance of Statues in Precious Metals,” Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, LXII, 1931, pp. 101-123. | 

> Compare M. I. Rostovtzeff, “ L’empereur Tibere et le culte imperial,” Revue historique, 
CLXIII, 1930, pp. 1-26; L. R. Taylor, “ Tiberius’ Refusals of Divine Honors,” Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, LX, 1929, pp. 87-101; M. P. Charlesworth, “ The Refusal 
of Divine Honors, an Augustan Formula,” Papers of the British School at Rome, XV, 1939, 


pp- 1-10; et al. 
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Fragment a (E[pigraphical]| M|useum] 8383) was found on May 28, 1837, on 
the Acropolis south of the Parthenon. It preserves part of the right side, but it,is 
broken away at the left, above, and below. Heigsht, 0.295 m.; width, 0.185 m. K. S. 
Pittakys, "Ebnuepts "Apxauokoyırn, 18506, n0. 2076. (Ph. Le Bas, Voyage archeologique 
en Grece et en Asie Mineure, I, no. 393.) W. Dittenberger, 1.G., III (1878), 12, 
tragment a, from Koehler’s copy. J. Kirchner, /.G., 11? (1916), 1088, fragment a. 

Fragment b (E.M. 9485) was found 
on November 10, 1839, in “ archaeological 
investigations " on the Acropolis east of the 
Erechtheum. It preserves part of the right 
side, but it is broken away at the left, above, 
and below. Heieht, 0.27 m.; width, 0.405 m. 
K. S. Pittakys, "Ebnpepis "Apxaokoyırn, 
1853, no. 1432. (A. R. Rangabe, Antiquites 
Helleniques, Il [|Athens, 1855], 2312.) W. 
Dittenberger, /.G., III (1878), 12, fragment 
b, from copies by Ross and Koehler. ]. 
Kirchner, /.G., II’ (1916), 1088, fragment b. 

Fragment c (E. M. 4944) was first recorded in the Pinacotheca on the Acropolis. 
It preserves part of the left side, but it is broken away at the right, above, and below. 
Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.14m. W. Dittenberger, /.G., Il (1878), 12, iragment e, 
from copies by Ross, Velsen, and Koehler. (J. Kirchner, 7.G., IF [1916], as 1087 
from Velsen’s copy and as 1088, fragment c, from Kochler’s reading). 

Fragment d (E.M. 9486) was found " near the base of Athena Promachus ” 
on the Acropolis. It is broken away at the sides, above, and below. Height, 0.32 m.; 
width, 0.19 m. K. S. Pittakys, ’Ednuepis ’Apxaodoyırn, 1853, no. 1360. W. Ditten- 
berger, /.G., III (1878), 12, fragment d. from Koehler’s collation. J. Kirchner, /.G., 
II? (1916), 1088, fragment d. 

Fragment e (E. M. 5832) was found in 1838 on the Acropolis in “ archaeological 
investigations ” east of the Erechtheum. It preserves part of the left side, but it is 
broken away at the right, above, and below. Fleieht, 0.21 m.; width, OlIm Rn, 
Pittakys, ’Ebnnepis "Apxaukoyırn, 1853, NO. 1443. (A. R. Rangabe, Antiquites Hel- 
löniques, II [Athens, 1855], 2314.) W. Dittenberger, /.G., III (1878), 12, iragment 
e, from Koehler’s copy. (J. Kirchner, 7.G., II |1916]|, 1088, fragment e.) 

Fragment f (E.M. 9490) was found February 5, 1853, on the Acropolis west 
of the Propylaea. It is broken away at the sides, above, and below. Height, 0.34 m.; 
width, 0.20 m. K. S. Pittakys, "Ebnpepis "Apxauokoyırn, 1854.00. 2131, W- Ditten- 
berger, /.G., III (1878), 13, from Koehler’s copy. J. Kirchner, /.G., II (1916), 


1088, fragment f. 0 
Fragment 9 (E.M. 8381 + 8382) was found November 17, 1839, on the 


Fig. 3. Thyatiran Decree, Fragments g and ı 
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Acropolis in “ archaeological investigations ” west of the Erechtheum. It is broken 
away at the sides, above, and below. Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.19 m. Kes. Bittalgıs 
"Ebnnepis "Apxaoroyıry, 1842, no. 1067. A. R. Rangabe, Antiquntes Helleniques, 11 
(Athens, 1855), 598. W. Dittenberger, I.G., III (1878), 15, from Velsen’s copy. 
(> Kırchmen 2.G, 1119167210003 

Fragment h (E.M. 4237) was found on the south slope of the Acropolis. It 
is broken away at the sides, above, and below. Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.12 m. 


W. Dittenberger, /.G., III (1882), 3985, from Lolling’s copy. 
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Restorations are my own except for the following, which I have adopted from my 
predecessors, or which, proposed by my predecessors, have suggested my own: 


(1) Pittakys. (2) ron Yaoraro |v Aörorparop| os, Dittenberger. (3) Ova |reıpyvorv, Dittenberger. 
(4) Aöro |kparopos Kaica| pos, Pittakys; Tpawavoo “Adpıavoo LZeßarrov ’OAvpriov, Dittenberger. (5) 
ma|rpidos, Pittakys. (6) Have, Dittenberger. (7) Merr|ıos and äva, Dittenberger. (8-12) Avrorpa- 
rop Jos Kaioapos Tpaıa | voo (9) and ITaveAA |viov (10), Pittakys; ava|\ypavalı ev ormAnı Adivnı rjäs 
Öwpeas o|s Exaoraı Eöodnoav Umo ron] neylo|rov Adrorparop os Katoapos Tpara| vo “Adpıavod Zeßacron | | 
’OAvpri| ov HaveAAnviov‘ rloöro E&do<&er‘ aya| Hnı rüxm, dedoxhaı Kal 10 ns | @va |re|ı |pnv | öv moAews 
undılopa evxapakaı Aidloı Kal ormeaı ——— mo | |s [äv da|v|epov yernraı rois "EA |Ayoı iracıy, Ditten- 
berger. (13) “EA |vov, Pittakys; Bacı |A&ws and &dvos, Dittenberger. (14) Ba| oıXes and bıXore |ni- 
[a |v. Dittenberger. 13) Bea |v Evepyerıv Kapr| oböpor, Dittenberger. (16) Pittakys. (17) Kal Kon) 
«al i]&ia, Dittenberger. (18) jplerepav, Dittenberger. (20) Dittenberger. (27) a9o||viav ob novov 
Tns ToU Bacı |A&ws bıAodwptas, Pittakys. (29-30) exovea |ıv eis dei Tv rov öpov ane, | rakivnrov ardaAcıarv 
$iü& r]is, Dittenberger. (32-34) Dittenberger. (35-36) ore||bavlo, Pittakys. (37) ymeliopa, 
Pittakys. (41-43) rs a|vaypabıs Kal dvaoTtaoews TOV OTNAOV emipeAdiodn 6 äpxıepeus rov | | Yeßa|ororv 
Kal üpxwv TOU veuvorarov ouveöplov TOV HaveAAyvor | | Te: KA. Hl pwöns "Arrırös Mapadavos |, Dittenberger. 
(Fragment g) eo| rı Rangabe; ro oeuvorar |ov Iave| AArvov ouveöpıov, Dittenberger. 
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According to my arrangement the inscription presented an account of a series of 
benefactions from the reiening emperor Hadrian to the city of Thyatira, the whole 
prefaced by, or contained within, a decree of Thyatira calling for the publication of 
the record at Athens as the seat of the Panhellenion and as the center of the Greek 
world. The phrase 78 ®va||re|ı]pyv|&v ovvrAn|rw Syuo (10-11), ıf correctly re- 
stored, indicates that the decree was passed at an extraordinary session of the people.” 

The establishment of the synhedrion of the Panhellenes at Athens in a.n. 132° 
constitutes a terminus post quem for the inscription. Both in respect to the situation 
and in respect to the appearance of the stele the closest parallel for this monument is 
an inscription erected at Athens by the delegates of Sardes, Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 83. 

Possibly in line 11 we should with Dittenberger restore the phrase 70 Yndı one 
Evxapafaı, more or less of an epigraphical formula; but the sense seems to require a 
resolution to engrave Hadrian’s benefaction. The verb xaptlonaı (donate) was com- 
monly used in this period, and the noun xapıona seems to me acceptable. 

In line 10 the form &ooev calls for special notice but for no emendation. It is 
obviously an aorist form of Stop, and it constitutes an early example of a usage 
regular in modern Greek. The term BaorXevs, by which later the Byzantine emperors 
were designated, is applied to Hadrian in lines 9, 13, 14, and 30. 

Sacerdotianus, if my impression of line 39 is correct, may have been the Claudius 
Socrates Sacerdotianus mentioned in the dedication B.C.H., XI, 1887, pp. 101-104. 
He himself held the principal offices at Thyatira, and so did his son Tib. Cl. Menogenes 
Caecilianus, dvöpa NHovs Evera Kal mawdelas Kal Aperns TE mAOmS Ev TOlS TPWTOLS TNS 
"Actas karapıdluoVuevov, Ev TE mpeoBelaus Kal Xopnylaıs Kal Epywv KAaTankevals Kal TATALS 
Bikoriulaıs Kal maoı Kaupols Tols Emeiyovoıv Emiöerrvv|y|evov rYv Te eis eavrmv |the 
Council of Thyatira] kat rnv marpida evvorav. In line 42 Dittenberger was probably 
right in recognizing a reference to an dpxıepevs rav|| Neß|aor@v responsible for the 
erection of the stele, but there is no reason for identifying the apxıepevs with Te: 
KX: "H|pwöns "Arrıkös Mapadwvios| as Dittenberger did. The supposed first letter of 
the name “H| po&öns is not on the stone. Pittakys, who is not always wrong, read it as 
mu, Koehler saw only a vertical hasta, and I believe that the crossbar of an eta would 
still appear, and that since it does not, the reading eta is excluded. After all, the stele 
contains a decree of Thyatira and the charge of erecting it should fall not on the 
archon of the Panhellenes but on the delegate of Thyatira. The above mentioned Tib. 
Cl. Menogenes Caecilianus would have been a more likely suggestion for line 43. He, 
t00, was an apxıepevs av Zeßaorov, and he frequently represented Thyatira away 
from home. 


* Compare the Athenian expression auyrAnros exkAnota (session specially convoked). 
°M. N. Tod, J.H.S., XLII, 1922, pp. 167-180. P. Graindor, Athenes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 
1934), pp. 102-111. 
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HADRIAN AND BEROEA 


Two copies of a letter of Hadrian,‘ which have come to light in Macedonian 
Beroea, should be reconstructed as separate inscriptions but treated together. Cormack 
has meritoriously republished Text A of this document with improved readings and 
with a photograph, while also he reproduced and to some extent utilized Delacoulonche's 
copy of Text B, now lost. Thus Cormack, who personally re-examined the more 
important stone A in company with Charles Edson, has laid the proper foundation 
for a study of the whole document. 

The restoration of the preamble goes back to Plassart, the original editor of 
Text A, except for the word rpirov, which I have recognized in line 4 of Text B and 
which in abbreviation I have accordingly included also in the lacuna of Text A. The 
tentative reconstruction particularly of A lines 6-8 (=B lines 7-11) is my own. 


TEXTAA 
Bin an ap Kai ie] car pP. 0 .€70,0, Tip ara 
|vod Iapıkod vios, Heod Nepova| viwvös, Tpawavos “Aöpı 


|avös Neßaorös, Apxıepevs ueyıoro|s, Önnapxırns e£ovotas 
|r0 —, Umaros 7O y, Beporatwv ror|s apxovaı kaı ın BovAn ka r|o| 


5 [önno xat]|peıv 
| Oi eAdövres aUv TO ünerepw aEın |parı Ervxov mpor60ov oi mpeoßeıs 
|kal arpıBos &&nAwrav ra mepı vuov, 604 8° E|denOnre nov ovvexopnca, Ötkau| a] 
re övra NyoVnevos Kal oVros yıyveodaı B|ovAönevos> ra Koıva orvveöpe| vö | 
| veva — — - _ 22 -- — u|rmore ayopatos odoms eis TISTLIT\® 
1041 - - - - - - -- - - - Inpiov> ras mevre nupıadas äs Ürelp] 


| ----- —- - — K|Aavöros Kpiomos, ov ToLs ovveöpo| ıs | 


| -—- — - - ——-| ra eis r|ö|v vaov yvpıa dioyxeiiua ev (Tardoıa). 
IEXIB 
AurorparopKatioapheoo] Topracra 


Fa e la r v4 X 
|vov Iapdıkov vios, Heod Nepova viwvos, T |pawavos 


“"Adpıavos Yeßaorös, ApxXLEpevs ueyıoros |, Önpapxt 


Um, > + x 64 x [4 
| KnS e£ovelas 710 — 7 ov, vVTaTos TO TP | LTOV, Bepot 
= 2 Ze) EZ x a, IN a \ n 8° Pi vVUOvDV 
5 |atwv rois apxovoı Kat N Bovin rar To O|npo 
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6 Text A: A. Plassart, B.C.H., XLVIL, 1923, pp. 163-185; J. J. E. Hondius et alüi, S.E.G., 
II (1924), 398; J. M. R. Cormack, I.R.S., XXX, 1940, pp. 148-152. Text B: Delacoulonche, 
Revue des Societes Savantes, V, 1858, p- 765. Charles Fdson has kindly permitted me to consult 
his unpublished reading and notes on Test. 
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a BJA + 
| Oi eAdövres alv TO Uperepw afımparı Ervx |ov mpoao 
-) a 2 \ x 
|dov oi mpeoßeıs kar arpıBos eönAwoa|v ra wepı 
€ n [4 5) 7 72 4 KY 14 „ 
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|Ava mevraröcıa. Evrvxeire | vacat 


The document is dated after January 1, 119, because Hadrian was already consul 
for the third time, and it is dated before December 10, 128, because in B, line 4, the 
ordinal of his tribunician power, if higher than Öwöerarov, would exceed the space, 
inasmuch as the restoration eikoorov is excluded because Hadrian was neither pater 
patriae nor imperator II. 

Claudius Crispus (A, line 11), as Edson had already observed, is known to us 
as a high priest of the imperial cult from a T'hessalonican inscription dated in 143 A.n." 

The restoration of A, line 6 (=B, line 7) finds a parallel z0r thiouechr and 
wording in a letter of Trajan to the Pergamenes,‘ |’EAdovons. yu@v mpeoßelas, amo- 
delau |evos aurns TO re akiwua |kaı ra ovyypappara, mepi mavrwv a Ev avr|ois Neıwoare 
ovyraredeunv. For the restoration of A, line 8 (=B, line 10) compare the Senatus 
consultum de Asclepiade,’ line 30: Kal mpös ToVs Apxovras avrav AMooTeAwaıv TNV 
ovvkAnrov Heike kal dtkaov yyerodaı radra ourws yiweordau. For the expression ra kowa 
orvveöpe|vöueva compare Dionysius of Halicarnassus, X, 13: apa rivwv Eöe&aode ra 
ypappara Eevwv; TV MOV Karoıkovvrwv, N modev vnas eiöorwv, n mas ravdade (in the 
Roman Senate) ovveöpevöueva Emiorauevov. In B, line 16, where Delacoulonche had 
read AAIZKEI, the convineing emendation pöpıla <Örıo<xreilXa] was suggested by 
Cormack. 


JAMEs H. OLIVER 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


* Heuzey and Daumet, Mission archeologique de Macedoine (Paris, 1876), p. 274, no. 112. 
® M. Fraenkel, Die Inschriften von Pergamon, Il (Berlin, 1895), 269. 
°C. G. Bruns, Fontes iunris romanı antiqun', Al. 


CORRECHOSTORZANZINSCRIPTION EROM PEHLIUS 


In a group of archaie inscriptions from Phlius which I published in Hesperia in 
1936 (vol. V, pp. 235 ff.) there is one, no. 2 in the publication, which is distinguished 
by a character resembling the figure 8. In my article I noted the possibility that this 
character was the result of an error on the part of the stonecutter, who intended to 
write only omieron, but by aceident cut one circle out of line and engraved the other 
just above it. This view was preferred by Professor Buck among other distinguished 
philologians, but at the time I myself felt that in view of the superior quality of the 
carving, an error should not be assumed if any other explanation could be found, nor 
could I imagine how an error could have occurred. I therefore attempted to show that 
the figure 8 represented the letter eta. 

In a recent conversation, however, Mr. A. Raubitschek, of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, pointed out to me how the figure 8 could be explained 
as a natural, althoueh still egregious, error on the part of the stonecutter. 


le 


0 


Fig. 1. Drawing of an Archaic Inscription from Phlius Showing Accıidental 
Change in Direction of Writing. 


The accompanying illustration will show how the mistake could have been made. 
The stonecutter, proceeding from right to left, came to the letter nu without 
ineident, but at this point, through a lapse of attention, started to write the letters 
along a downward-: ee line instead of parallel to the top of the stone. Having 
gone as far as the omicron following the tau, with the compass still in hand, he cut 
a second omieron, allowing the right amount of space for three intervening letters, 
but in line with the descending series. As soon as he laid down the compass, however, 
he observed for the first time that the line of letters had fallen out of horizontal, and 
beginning with the alpha, iota, lambda. and so forth, he resumed the proper direction. 
It would thus be by pure coincidence that the omieron following the lambda, cut in 
its proper place, is so neatly tangent to the mistakenly cut eircle below. 

The text as given in my article may therefore be amended to read ad Aöı instead of 
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at Ayı: the explanation beine that of Professor Buck, that Aöı is third person singular 
optative with early contraction, on the analogy of 1.G., IV, 506, danıovpyot. 

I would like here to refer to a note in the J.H.S. (LIX, 1939, p. 139, summarized 
in 4.J.A., XLIN, 1939, p. 686), in which Miss DH Jettery compares the character 
in question to a figure-8 mark in a copy made by Ross of an inseription from Aspro- 
kampo near Perachora (/.G., IV, 414), arguing that the character represents omega. 
Other copies of the Asprokampo inscription quoted by Miss Jeffery, however, show 
only a single circle or rectangular mark for the letter in question, and Ross’s copy 
may for any of various reasons be unreliable. The inscription from Corinth to which 
Miss Jeffery refers is modern, the figure-8 symbol being part of the date 1811. 


ROBERT L. SERANTON 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


as 


TER APFANTEOS COLUMN AT DELPAT 


According to an eleey which Pythagoras is said to have written at Delphi, Apollo, 
the son of Seilenos, was slain by the Python and buried in the so-called tripod which 
received its name from the fact that the three dauehters of Triopas mourned him.“ 
That this strange reversal of Delphiec tradition was Pythagorean is suggested by the 
statement of Hesychios that the Pythagorean name for the tripod was rptoy. "The 
only other record of the death of Apollo is that of Mnaseas who assembled and pub- 
lished the oracles of Delphi.‘ He says that Apollo was killed by a thunderbolt of Zeus, 
and was carried out to burial. In this version Apollo may have been confused with 
his son Amphiaraos, who entered the earth through an opening made by a thunderbolt. 
Be that as it may, the Delphic elegy may not be dismissed as a later fancy of no value. 

The mention of the daughters of Triopas at once directs attention to Knidos. 
It was a Lacedaemonian colony ° founded by Triopas,® whence their territory was 
called Triopion.’ One tradition made him a son of Helios.” The Dorian hexapolis to 
which Knidos belonged celebrated games at the temple of the Triopian Apollo. Three 
other members of the confederacy were the Rhodian cities lalysos, Lindos, and 
Kamiros whose founders were the children of Helios, and this Helios the son of 
Akantho.” Triopas looks like an early Apollo of solar character. In view of his 
importance in Apolline tradition in the reeion of Knidos it is not surprising that the 
Knidians dedicated a statue of Triopas at Delphi.'" Other dedications of the same city 
at the same sanctuary and possibly at the same time included images of Leto, Apollo, 
and Artemis, a group showing the Apolline company kept by Triopas. The possible 
relationship of Triopas to Akantho becomes the more likely in the presence of a city 
Akanthos in the Knidian Chersonese.'* For another city so named one turns to Egypt 
where south of Memphis Strabo found an Akanthos with an important sanctuary of 
Osiris and a grove of akanthos.”” Further at Abydos, where was the burial place of 
the same god, there was a sanctuary, according to Hellanikos,'' with white and black 


ı For helpful critieisms 1 wish to thank Dr. Oscar Broneer. 
2 Porphyry, Fit. Pythag., 16. Pythagoras wrote another epıgram for the tomb of Zeus in Crete 


(ibid., 17). | | 
> Hesychios, $. ©. " Herodotos, loc. cıt. 
EN HEHE GSTLE p0152, 00.16. 8 Diodoros, V, 56. 
5 Herodotos, I, 174. ° Herodotos, I, 144. 


6 Pausanias, X, 11, 1. | 
10 Cicero, De nat. deorum, III, 54: the fourth Helios according to the theologians. 


11 Pausanias, X, 11, 1. 13 Strabo, 809, 3 
12 Steph. Byz., s.”. "Akavdos. 14 Athenaios, 679 1. 
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akanthoi upon the Nower of which were set garlands of pomegranate and vine. Their 
sepulchral character is proved by a story attributed to Demetrios.” When the 
Ethiopians who were on their way to Troy learned of the death ot Memnon, whose 
mother was the sister of Helios, they placed garlands upon the akanthoi in the sanc- 
tuary at Abydos. These garlands were probably of pomegranates and vine like those 
just previously mentioned in Athenaios. The akanthos here reveals a distinctly 
sepulchral significance, while the description of its Nower as evbeyyes " suggests a 
solar character. The theory of a Rhodian origin for the akanthos of Abydos 
especially interesting because on the island of Rhodes Helios, Apollo, and Dionysos 
were considered by some to be one and the same deity.'“ The discarded etymology 
which derived the name of the city Kvidos from kvis, kvıöös, “ nettle,” has very much 


15 


in its favor. 

With this mythological background one may turn to the akanthos column at 
Delphi (Fig. 1). The theory of Keramopoullos '’ that the Ampeliotai of Libya dedi- 
cated the column, that the leaves are not those of the akanthos but rather of the sil- 
phium plant, and that the three maidens are the Hesperides cannot be true. There 
is no mention in ancient literature of any architectural use of the silphium, whereas 
there is of the akanthos. Further there is no reason for making the Hesperides of 
Libya dance about the tripod of Apollo at Delphi. The theory rests on’the slender 
basis that according to one Alexandrides of Delphi” the Libyan city of Ampelos sent 
a stalk of silphium to the Pythian sanctuary. The akanthos shaft was apparently very 
rare in ancient Greece. The Delphic example is dated with certainty before 373 and 
may be as early as 400.” That the dedication at Delphi was appropriate is shown by 
the akanthos column with superimposed tripod in a painting on a red-figured crater 
from Thebes.”” Near by are figures of Apollo and Dionysos. Here the tripod ıs 


15 Ibid., 680b. 18 Ibid., 680b. 

17 Crusius in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Akantho, col. 1147. 

® Dio Chrys., Or., XXXI, 570r. It is significant that all three were represented in the gabies 
of Apollo’s temple at Delphi. 

» Jour. Int. d’ Arch. Num., 1907, pp. 302 ff., 307, 309 note. ‘Oönyös av AcAder, p. 129. 

Maler. 11,910 

** Praschniker, Zur Geschichte des Akroters (1929), pp. 48 ff., who lists the various opinions 
as to the date of the column. An earlier example of a fluted but curved stalk with rings of leaves 
is furnished by the acroteria of the Parthenon, although they may have been somewhat later in 
date than the temple. A much greater resemblance to the akanthos column in general composition 
is seen in the silphium of Cyrenaean coins. The stalk of the silphium here is not only extremely 
thick and straight but is vertically ribbed in a way to suggest flutes. Very common is the type with 
three rings of leaves, a number found also on an Athenian lekythos. Athenian sepulchral stela® 
share with the Cyrenaean coins the representation of two leaves in profile to right and left, and 
a third midway between these and bending forward in foreshortened view. The sılphium was well 
known in Athens in the days of Aristophanes as a plant of great value (Aristophanes, Plutus, 925). 
Aristaios, the son of Apollo, was said to be the first to cultivate the silphium. 

22 Rigured by Homolle, B.C.H., XXXII, 1908, p. 217. 
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Apolline, but that on the monument of Lysikrates with its supporting leaves of akan- 
thos ıs Dionysiac. The Delphie shaft with rings of akanthos leaves is encircled at the 


top by three maidens (Fig. 2). They have been called Caryatids and their action 
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‘ie, 1. The Akanthos Column Fig. 2. The “ Caryatids” of the Akanthos 


at Delphi ( Restored ) Column 


deseribed as a dance about the tripod which once surmounted the shaft. They are 
rather the three daughters of Triopas whose statue was set up in the same sanctuary, 
and their dance is about the tripod as the tomb of the eod.” It was the dance about 


pls. 33-34). 


Thev mav be represented with Apollo ın an Athenian vase painting (erbard, 23.1221, 
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the tripod which accompanied the invocation of Apollo to return from the Mori aer 
to come to life again. Such invocation by Alkaios survives in a prose version by 
Himerios: ——— xopods Nidewv mepi rov rpimoda ornoavres, Ekakovv TOV deov EE Trrep- 
Bopewv eA\deiv.”' That Pythagoras had this tradition in mind when he wrote his elegy 
is indicated by the belief of his followers that he was Apollo from the Hyperbor ans 
He was thus identified with the god who spent the winter months in “ a paradise of 
pious mortals ” ** and whose epiphany at Delphi was celebrated in February. The 
epigram interpreted the absence of Apollo in the north as the death of the god. The 
maidens of the akanthos shaft wear a short garment and a kalathos which should be 
compared with those of the male dancers on the portal of the heroön at Trysa, a burial 
place of the late fifth century.”” Perhaps the Lycian prince buried there was identihied 
with the Lycian Apollo and like the god was invoked with a dance. 

It follows from this interpretation that the akanthos column was a dedication of 
Triopian Knidos which built a treasury and set up a statue of Triopas in the sanctuary 
at Delphi. The sepulchral symbolism of this akanthos of “ Nettle City ” is the same 
as that of the akanthos on the base of the omphalos ”" which was the tomb of the 
Python.” Nor can the appearance of the akanthos shaft in the paintings on the white 
eround lekythoi of definitely sepulchral purpose be dismissed as merely decorative. 
In these the column may have one, two, or three rings of leaves springing from the 
base, middle, and top. The largeness of the cluster of leaves at the base shows that 
the idea of an akanthos growing on a grave has survived the conventionalization of 
the stem into a column.” Further indication of the chthoniec significance of this kind 
of column is given by a vase painting of the underworld.” Within an aedicula sit 
Persephone and Hades, the latter höldıne a kanthares, ilhezreszscolummsorsıhe 
aedicula are Ionie but those in front consist in the lower half of five akanthos clusters, 
one immediately above the other. This compression is secondary. They were originally 
spaced on the shaft. Above these is a nude female figure which serves as a Caryatid. 


EOS IVEELD: °= Diog. Laert., Pythagoras, 11508. Cook, Zeus, 11, pp.227223: 

(1a jebb on Bacchylides 111.52. 

*" Benndorf, Das Heroon von Gjölbaschi-Trysa, pl. IV ; cf. F. Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike, 
p. 47. 

°® Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. omphalos, fig. 5405. A vase from a grave at Centuripe 
has an egg-shaped finial (miniature omphalos?) with akanthos leaves at its base (Metropolitan 
Museum Studies, II, 1930, p. 189, fig. 2). 

> Hesychios, s. v. To&iov Bovvos. 

® Riezler, Meissgrundige attische Lekythen, pls. 57, 68, akanthos at base only where it cannot 
be architectural (cf. ibid., text, p. 123) ; pl. 69, akanthos at base and middle; pl. 94, akanthos at base, 
middle, and top; pl. 70, akanthos at base and top; pls. 72-73, akanthos at top only. This type 
approaches most closely the Corinthian column. 

°* Baumeister, Denkmäler, III, p. 1927, fig. 20422; Spinazzola, Le Arti Decorative in Pompeii, 
pl. 203. The date of the vase is the fourth century. 

”” The resemblance of the Hades to the Dionysos of a Theban krater (B.C.H., XXXII, 1908, 
p. 217) is striking. 
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This superposition of the female figure on the akanthos is another version of the 
superposition in the Delphic shaft while the female figure may be the ultimate source 
of the remark of Vitruvius that the Corinthian column imitated the gracefulness of a 
maiden. The combination of the Ionice and the akanthos shafts in the aedicula is as 
curious as the combination of the Ionice and the Corinthian in the temple of the 
Phigaleians. Another significant akanthos column was that of Alexander’s funeral 
car.‘ Its canopy rested on columns with Ionie capitals but each column had a gold 
akanthos which reached from its middle point almost to the capital. Alexander was 


x 


re. 


Fig. 3. The Akanthos Column at Corinth 


buried first at Memphis near which was a town Akanthos.” The akanthos of his 
funeral car and its garlands (including pomegranates?) may have had the same 
significance as the akanthoi upon the flower of which were set garlands of pome- 
granate and vine at Abydos. The date of the car about 322 B.C. precludes the idea 
that the akanthos was simply decorative. That the akanthos of Abydos with its 
pomegranate and vine was a motif known to Asia Minor is proved by the relief 
discovered at Pergamon on which a channelled shaft has three sets of akanthos leaves 
from which spring lesser stems with various fruits including the pomegranate and 
the grape.’” At either side is a Cybele on a lion. 


3 Described by Diodoros, XVIII, 26-28. 34 Pausanias, I, 6, 3; Strabo, 809, 35. 

35 Altertümer von Pergamon, VII, pl. XL; text VII, pp. 317-323. It was not determined what 
kind of monument received this relief. What are in origin akanthos columns frame a painting of a 
Maenad with thyrsus and panther in a Pompeian painting (Beyen, Die pompejanische Wand- 
decoration, Taf. 46, no. 106; Walters, Art of the Romans, pl. XLI). The connection of the akanthos 
and the vine seems to survive in four columns in the cathedral of Monreale. In these the akanthos 
is at the base while the vines twine around the shafts (illustrated by Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische 
Mxsterien-Gedanken in der Christlichen Antike, Taf. XIII, abb. 86). From the Corinth of St 
Paul the akanthos column may have found its way to Rome and the church of Sta. Prassede. 
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The solar character of the Triopian Apollo and the relationship of Akantho and 
Helios suggest a reason for the selection of the name Corinthian for the akanthos 
capital. The temple of Apollo at Corinth oceupied a commanding position while 
tradition said that Briareus awarded its acropolis to Helios whence Corinth was 
known as the City of the Sun.” This coineidence makes significant the discovery 
there of an akanthos shaft (Fig. 3)” and of a fragmentary column, half akanthos 
and half Caryatid( ?)— (Fig. 4). The Corinthian order perhaps borrowed its akan- 
thos capital from the akanthos shaft of the solar Apollo. "Then the earliest known 


Fig. 4. Fragments A, B, C of an Akanthos Shaft 
on the “ Bema ” at Corinth 


appearance of the capital in the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia °” would be quite appro- 
priate. Its presence there in an interior colonnade of the lonice order must have been 
due to some special consideration. One may conjecture that the akanthos, especially 
its lower which was evdeyyes “ brilliant," "" as the symbol of the solar Apollo dictated 
the use of the new capital. If the Phigaleians thought of their Apollo Epikourios as 
the Hyperborean whose periodical return from the gloomy north brought light and 
vegetation to mankind then the old explanation of the unusual orientation of his temple 
may be true. It faced the north, the direction from which he came with light to his 
people. Iktinos the architect probably brought the type of the Corinthian capital from 


6 Steph. Byz., s.v. “HXlov moAıs. 

27'CH. Broneer, 4.),4., XXX, 1935, 2. 66, pl. XVII 27 the eolumn lies in the foreground. 
A capital with fragmentary draped human figures (ibid., pl. XIXa), between which appears the 
upper part of an akanthos leaf, has been tentatively assigned to the akanthos shaft. 

= CfaBroneer, Apy BB, 1957,97 22 

39 Cf. Dinsmoor, Metropolitan Museum Studies, IV, 1933, p. 212. 

#0 This flower occupies a conspicuous position on the Corinthian capital discovered at Epidauros. 
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Athens where Rallimachos was credited with its invention. The date of the latter is 
not definitely known but is usually placed in the late fifth century. Perhaps in his 
youth he furnished Iktinos with the model. 

The story which Vitruvius tells about the Corinthian capital confirms the theory 
as to the importance of the akanthos at Corinth. A maiden described as a cıvis 
Corinthia died. Upon her tomb her nurse (nutrix) placed a kalathos containing the 
girl’s favorite cups and covered it with a tile. Underneath the kalathos at its middle 
point there chanced to be a root of akanthos. In the spring the root sprouted sending 
shoots up the sides of the kalathos until they reached the tile and were there curved 
down to form volutes. At this moment Kallimachos happened along and was so 
delighted with the effect that he made columns with akanthos capitals among the 
Corinthians.““ The monument of the Corinthian maid must have been a mound of 
earth to permit the akanthos to grow. The plant was probably placed there as a symbol 
like another Apolline symbol, the tripod, which occupies the same position on the 
tomb of Glaukos in a vase painting.” The two symbols occurred together in the 
akanthos shaft at Delphi. The basic idea of this dedication is then that the daughters 
of Triopas dance about the tomb of the solar Apollo which is marked by the tripod 
and the akanthos. The sculptor availed himself of poetic license when he placed the 
tripod and the dancing maidens at the top of the akanthos column. 

The kalathoi of these maidens bear in relief a ray pattern. It is really incorrect 
to speak of them as wearing a kalathos. The rays are solar and worked in relief as 
a matter of expediency. To have carved each one free would have been much more 
diffieult and would have exposed the rays to fracture. The intention of the artist iS 
readily realized when a series of dancers is cited from vase paintings. These have 
been collected by Cook.” In the earliest, dated 450-440, each ray is separately in- 
dicated against the black background as it is on a krater from Ceglie,'” but in other 
examples the rays are painted in black on a fan-shaped background. This headgear 
is called a kalathos by Cook, but the crown of the wearer's head may be seen above 
the “kalathoi ” in some cases.“* From this intermediary came the kalathos-shaped 
background for the solar rays which is illustrated by the dancers of the Delphic shaft. 
The appropriateness of the solar rays for the Triopian maidens is quite obvious. 

The solar character of Apolline worshipat Knidos and Rhodes is reflected by their 
names. Knidos, “ Nettle City,” and Rhodos, “ Rose City,” like the city Akanthos both 
take their names from prickly plants or rather their flowers which appear as symbols 


s1 Vitruvius, De arch., IV, 1,9. 

42 Murray, White Athenian Vases in the British Museum, pl. XV. 
#3 Cook, Zeus, III, pp. 995-1003. 

4 Ibid., fig. 805. 

45 Ibid., pl. LXXI, 1-2. 

46 Ibid., figs. 808-809. There was a dance called kalathiskos. 
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of light. The rose in Homeriec times had already furnished the Dawn with the epitheton 
“ rosy-fingered.” The ancient description of the flower of the akanthos as “ brilliant 2 
has been noted. The connotation of solar light in the name Rhodos was very old. One 
tradition made Rhode the wife of Helios.” The island of Rhodes was colonized from 
the Argolid. Argos meant “ The Bright City ” (from apyös). The most important 
temple in Argos was dedicated to Apollo Lykeios, whose appellative may describe 
him as a god of light rather than as a wolf.“ Danaos, who had a daughter Rhode, 
was credited with the foundation of this temple. A colony founded by Rhodians 
especially from Lindos, Gela, was in its turn given a name of the same sort as its 


+8 


erandparent Argos. Hesychios defines ye&Aa as auym NAlov and yedeıv as Adyreıv, 
avdeiv, thus closely associating the ideas of light and flower. The mythical Argive 
king Gelanor, the displaced rival of Danaos, has ye&Aa as the first component of his 
name. Gelas was a Carian word for king. The all important light of the sun seems 
thus to have determined the names of three ancient related cities. This old tradition 
justified the erection at the city of Rhodes in later times of a colossal image of the 
solar Apollo. 
G. W. ELDERKIN 
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#" Apollodoros, I, 4, 6. It is not surprising to find on the Francois vase in the scene of Achilles 
and Troilos that Apollo and Rhodia appear beside the spring where the young Trojan was ambushed 
by Achilles. Furtwaengler, troubled by the presence of Rhodia, suggests that she is possibly a Trojan 
maid (Griech. Vasenm., I, p. 56). But the presence of Thetis because of her relation to Achilles 
justifies the presence of Apollo as the father of Troilos, as he was according to one tradition. Rhodia 
is added as perhaps the consort of Apollo and raises her arms to indicate her horror at the impending 
slaughter of the youth. It is Furtwaengler's theory that the vase painter placed the sanctuary of 
the Thymbraean Apollo near the spring at which Troilos was caught. He cites the story that 
Achilles sacrificed Troilos at the altar of this Apollo. 

-ZRausamiasse ll l93: 
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The existence of a Ypws emi BAavrn at Athens is attested by Pollux:  d& BAavrn 
cavdaklov rı eldos: Kal npws "Adnımow 6 Em BAavrn: dveßmke yap Tıs orkvrorönos 
BAavrns Aldıwov rörov. Pollux apparently believed that the shoemaker who dedicated 
a copy in stone ot a sandal was responsible for the description of a hero in terms of 
it. This was however a lame attempt to explain an old cult title. Given a sandal, 
it was easy to invent the sandalmaker. Judeich suggests that Blaute was a name 
derived from the shape of a site where the hero was a sandal-saint especially wor- 
shipped by shoemakers.“ Miss Harrison conjectured, and the conjecture has been 
regarded with favor, that BAavrn and BAarra were Hellenized versions of Phoenician 
Balaat,‘ in other words that a Semitic title of the goddess was erroneously identified 
with a Greek word ßAavrn for “ sandal.” This is unlikely, although the cult probably 
came to Attica during an early period of contact of Athens with Cyprus.” The phrase 
Npws em BAavrm does not favor the interpretation that BAavrm is a name for Aphrodite 
but rather an object which was her attribute. It is possible that the name BAarra, 
which Lydus, quoting Phlegon, says was a name of Aphrodite among the Phoenicians,” 
was rather a Cypriote title for the goddess which meant “ Purple” like the Greek 
word ßAarra.” It would then be simply a translation of her ethnic like the Latin 
purpurissa‘* and the Greek rop&upn,' although the latter has been referred to the 
rosy complexion of the goddess.'” Dr. Cyrus Gordon informs me that Canaan, the 
“ purple 
dye.” This shows the antiquity of “ purple” as a designation of the land whence the 
Cypriotes derived their cult of the “ purple ” goddess. A name of the same character 
was that of the early Attic Porphyrion, the “ purple ” king who established at Athens 
a shrine of the Heavenly Aphrodite." If the primary meaning of ßAavrn and BAarra 


coast of which was Phoenicia, derives its name from a Hurrian word meaning 


ZU18, 87. 

2 Cf. Keramopoullos, ’Apx. Acar., XII, 1929, pp. 79-80. 

» Topographie?, p. 286. 

* Primitive Athens, p. 109, note 4. 

5 C£. Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth., I, p. 348, note 5. The contact may have been contemporary 
with the figurine of a nude Aphrodite which was found in a shaft grave at Mycenae. 

® Lydus, De mens., 1, 21. 

7 Liddell, Scott, Jones, Lexicon, s. v. CH. s&bBAarra and BAarrooenos. 

8 Serv., Aen., I, 720: dieitur (Venus) purpurissa. 

° Anakreon, II, 3. 

10 See Liddell, Scott, Jones, Lexicon, s. v. 

11 Pausanias, I, 14, 7. 
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was red or purple-red, then &Aavrn could mean the purple (sandal) and 8Aarra the 
“purple” (goddess). An inscription from a wall at the Beule Gate, and therefore 
near the site where Pausanias found the sanctuary of Aphrodite Pandemos, mentions 
the duty of the astynomoi to bathe the images (of Aphrodite and Peitho) and to 
provide a purple garment, rop&böpav, which must have been for the goddess.'” Hence 
a Cypriote title meaning purple would have been doubly appropriate. When Hesychios 
defines &Xabrn as a place in Athens he may have meant that a sanctuary there was 
known as “ The Sandal ” from an important symbol within it. In a second insceription 
which is of the Roman period Blaute is seemingly used as a name of Aphrodite: 
elrodos mpös omkov BAavrns kaı Kovporpödov ave|pe|vn r® Onuo," but the word may 
refer to the hero on the sandal, while the title coupled with it, kovporpöbos, may be 
that of Aphrodite. Sophocles invoked the goddess under that title.” 

The sanctuary of The Hero on a Sandal which stood somewhere near the Beule 
Gate has been identified by Keramopoullos as that of Aigeus.'” This early king of 
Athens, believing that his son Theseus had perished in Crete, threw himself from the 
wall near the site of the Nike bastion, and received from the Athenians an heroon 
presumably where he fell. But Keramopoullos does not believe that Aigeus had any- 
thing in common with Aphrodite except, as one might say, the partition wall of their 
shrines. But the name Aigeus is derived from al£, atyös, “ goat, a derivation which 
acquires additional significance from the title "Erırpayta of Aphrodite at Phaleron. 
This goddess played an important part in the story of Theseus, the son of Aigeus. 
The Delphic oracle advised T'heseus to make Aphrodite his guide and tellow-voyager 
to Crete. While Theseus was sacrificing a female goat on the shore of the sea, the 
animal suddenly became a male. This miraculous transformation gave Aphrodite her 
title Epitragia, but just why is not clear." Possibly the goat Aigeus as the associate 
of the goddess had something to do with it. Epitragia means “ upon a goat” and 
applied to Aphrodite shows that tradition put her on a goat which was not a sacrificial 
victim. The title found expression on coins of Elis which represent Aphrodite riding 
on a he-goat as she did also in a statue by Skopas. In a relief at Sparta the goddess 
again appears on a running goat.'" Her left arm is around the neck of the animal. 
Two Erotes play with the ends of her garment. One is reminded by these repre- 
sentations of the Zeus-bull and Europa. In both cases the motif is erotic. The title 
Epitragia raises the question whether the epitheton Pandemos when applied to 
Aphrodite originally meant “ vulgar.” Farnell after a searching study of the title 
comes to a negative conclusion.”” Aphrodite Ourania was just as vulgar as the Pan- 
demos. It is possible that the common word ravönnos was confused with and then 


‘ 


= Dittenberger,Sylloge, 37»: 14 Athenaios, 592a. 

ONE. har SEApxsAcr, AL, 1029 ss 
‘* Plutarch, T'heseus, 18; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, II, pp. 631-633. 

17 Cat. Sparta Museum, p. 137. 02.02, 1.Pp.08 I. 061F 
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substituted for an original and similar *rav(o)dauos which meant “ taming Pan ” and 
corresponded in formation to the Homeric imrödauos “ taming a horse.” '" Pandemos 
in such sense would be the equivalent of Epitragia. 

The presence of Aphrodite Epitragia at Phaleron may mean that she arrived 
there on a goat by sea, the Aegean, to which a proper name meaning goat was given. 
Certain coins of Carian Aphrodisias tepresent Aphrodite ridinze on a sea-20at, a 
motif which is hardly to be explained by the Dorian use of alyes to denote high waves.” 
Aigeus was a double of Poseidon who included among his titles that of Aigaios while 
numerous cities with cults of Poseidon had names containing the root aly. Both 
Poseidon and Aigeus were said to have been the father of Theseus. The two traditions 
that Aigeus threw himself into the sea or from the acropolis may be reconciled by the 
assumption that the sanctuary of Aigeus presumably near the Nike bastion ”” had a 
“sea” like that of Poseidon in the Erechtheion. That an intimate relation existed 
between Aigeus and Aphrodite is obvious. He introduced her cult into Athens in a 
sanctuary near another of Poseidon.” Further the Aegean and Myrtoan seas mingled 
with each other. The Myrtoan extended from the southern point of the Peloponnesus 
to the headland of Sunium including the Saronic gulf. The name of this sea was 
derived from the word for myrtle, the tree which was sacred to Aphrodite.” 

But how did it happen that the Hero on a Sandal who has been identified correctly 
with Aigeus came to be named with reference to so trivial an object as a sandal? 
Certainly the dedication by a shoemaker of a stone model of a sandal was not sufhicient 
to give the hero his name. The answer is furnished by a Delian group which was set 
up by one Dionysios of Beirut in the second century B.c. (Fig. 1)” The generally 
accepted interpretation of the group is that it represents an attempt upon Aphrodite 
by Pan in which the goddess assisted by Eros threatens the aggressive goat with 
her sandal.”° This interpretation was perhaps facilitated by the traditions that the 
goddess had used her sandal on Eros, and that Omphale had applied ıt to Herakles, 
and by the verb AAavrow “ to strike with a sandal.” "The objection to this interpretation 
is not so much that the sandal is turned the wrong way for such use, as that none 
of the three figures shows any sign of struggle. The goddess is not posed for re- 
sistance ”” and does not appear in the least alarmed. Eros smiles as if pleased with 


19 The accent does not conform to that for such compounds. 

20 Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Münzen, pl. IV, 14. 

21 Hesychios, s.. 

22 Pausanias, I, 22, 5. 22 bil, 1, 14,74 

24 Paulv-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Myrtos, col. 1180. 

25 Bulard, B.C.H., XXX, 1906, p. 614 and plates XIII-XVI. The group is now in the National 
Museum at Athens. 

26 Cook. Zeus, III (1940), p. 1020, accepts Bulard's interpretation. 

»? For resistance in such scenes see the marble group in Dresden (Brunn-Bruckmann, 731) 
where the attacking satyr gets a straight arm to the face. For the tense facial expression in this 
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his efforts to bring the two together. Finally such a Puritanie conception of Aphrodite 
defending herself against passion could hardly have inspired the donor of the group 
who came from Beirut and who according to the inscription dedicated the statues to 
his ancestral gods on behalf of himself and his children.” "The dedication was cer- 
tainly not intended as an amusing theme of low character. The use of the plural deots 
shows that Aphrodite and Pan and perhaps Eros are the ancestral gods of the donor 
while the phrase vmep rav rervwv restates the idea Of kovporpödos in the previously 
cited inscription of Roman date. Both the group and its inscription should be con- 
sidered in the light of an altar at Olympia which was dedicated to Pan, Aphrodite, 
and Good Fortune.” Apparently the intimacy of Pan and Aphrodite had good fortune 
as a sequel. 

The Delian group has no immediate 
connection with the Aphrodite of the 
west slope of the acropolis but rather 
with the Phoenician goddess who was as 
openly erotic as Pan. Yet since the 
Phoenician-Cypriote cult of Aphrodite 
spread to Athens, the Delian group may 
throw some light upon the BAavrn ot the 
sanctuary there. In the group (Fig. 1) Aphrodite holds a sandal in vertical position 
so that the bottom of the sole can be seen by one who is behind the goddess. The sole 
is reddish as was the solea rubra of the mistress in Persius (V, 169) and may have 
been the sculptor’s idea of the sandal called BAavry. The significance of the group 
lies in the custom :of the ancient harlot of wearing a sandal the sole of which had 
hobnails so set that they left an imprint of the imperative dkoAovdeı “ follow.” The 
evidence for this is a terracotta vase in the form of a sandal of the second century 
after Christ which was found in lower Egypt (Fig. 2). The assumption that the 
sculptor of the Delian group had such a sandal in mind gives a consistent explanation 
of it. The nude Aphrodite is the harlot goddess of the donor's homeland " who pro- 
voked the reproach from the Christian fathers of being a whore worshipped by 


Fig. 2. An Inscribed Sandal Vase 


symplegma see Festschrift Paul Arndt, p. 99, fig. 8. Compare with this a terracotta from Capua 
(Winter, Typen fig. Terrakotten, II, p. 406, no. 5: Levi, Terrecotte Figurate, p. 124, fig. 100). 
In this the goddess is not repelling the advances of Pan nor seeking to protect herself with drapery 
as Bulard maintains (loc. cit., p. 616) but gently places her hand on Pan’s head. The same raising 
of drapery is seen in statues of Leda and the swan where there is not the slightest indication of 
resistance (Reinach, Rep. Stat. Gr. et Rom., I, pp. 193, 195, 197-198). 

»s B.C.H., XXX, 1906, p. 612 for the inscription. 

29 Pausanias, V, 15, 6. 

30 Cabrol et LeClercq, Dict. d’ Arch. Chret., s.v. chaussure a inscription, ig. 2747; cf. Darem- 
berg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, s. v. solea, p. 1389. There is a reference to inscriptions of this kind by 
Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, if all. 

s1 For a sanctuary of the harlot Aphrodite at Abydos see Athenaios, 572e. 
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Kinyras.”” Her sandals, one of which she has 
removed from her foot, indicate that she has been 
walking about.” Pan, the caper libidinosus, having 
read droAovda imprinted in the dirt of the roaa, 
has obeyed the imperative and has just overtaken 
the goddess. By putting the sandal in her up- 
raised hand the sculptor has stressed its im- 
portance, but not even the realism of the Hellenis- 
tic age would permit him to inscribe the imperative 
upon the sole. The importance of footwear as an 
indication of erotic intention is further shown by 
the xovirodes which Hesychios defines as vao- 
Önuara noryıra and by the Aevrov vröönua which 
was uaAkov Eraupırov.' There is probably a refer- 
ence to such a sandal in a fragment of the Morraı 
of the Athenian comic poet Hermippos, who ın 
that comedy took a fling at Pericles for his rela- 
tions with Aspasia.”” The poet, alluding perhaps 
to the Athenian strategos, describes-a warrior 
putting on his cuirass, adjusting his greave about 
his ankle and then, instead of mentioning a mili- 
tary boot, unexpectedly says BAavrns 6° oVdels Er 
Epws Aevrns. It is quite possible that the Epws 
BAavrms Aevans equates Aspasia the courtesan 
with the courtesan goddess Aphrodite. Her at- 
tribute the BAavrn was of sufficient significance 
to designate a hero, on the westzsiope orsthe 
Athenian acropolis as Ypws em ßAavrn. In this 
Epws can there have been a play on Npws? 

The identity of this hero with Aigeus was 
happıly suggested by Keramopoullos, but how can 
that Athenian king have been a hero on a san- 
dal? It has already been noted that the name of 
Aigeus means “ goat.” He may be then an hy- 
postasis of Pan the goat and the same goat 


ne krazer om seat sond OSIaSap ae 
#3 Aphrodite, nude except for sandals, reappears as Voluptas in a drawing by the younger 
Peter Vischer figured by Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege, pl. XXIII. 
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>> Cf. Pickard-Cambridge, Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets, p. 180. 
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which gave Aphrodite her title of Epitragia at Phaleron, for this title means “ upon 
a goat.” These two titles simply state the domination of the goddess over the goat. 
When this goat was anthropomorphized as Aigeus the king, Aphrodite could no longer 
be represented as Epitragia in the same realistic way as before. A substitute was 
found in the representation of his human form on the inside surface of the sole of a 
sandal, the 8Xavrn, of the goddess. When wearing such sandal Aphrodite stood upon 
the hero, once a goat but now of human form. This conjecture is based upon a 
remarkable stele of the fourth century B.c. which was discovered at Athens, but not 
in situ (Fie. 3). On the inside surface of a large sandal-sole is carved in relief a 
male figure. The only explanation thus far offered of this motif, which is without 
parallel in Greek art, is that the stele was set up by its dedicator Silon in the sanctuary 
of “the hero on a sandal.” Since the figure is that of a suppliant one may conclude 
that Silon has taken the place of Aigeus, thus identifying himself with the associate 
of the goddess. The snake below the sandal on the stele alludes to the chthonic char- 
acter of the cult. Such a sandal with a figure in relief could not have been worn. The 
relief is secondary. The first figures of the sort were painted and were very probably 
of eastern origin. Egyptian sandals had such figures which represented captives, so 
that when the sandal was worn the wearer stood upon his captive.”” Aphrodite may 
have brought with her from Phoenicia or Cyprus her professional sandal. 

The goddess and her attribute were frequently commemorated in art. A small 
bronze was found on the eastern slope of the Athenian acropolis representing her 
with the sandal as in the Delian group.“ From the condition of the back the inference 
has been made that the figure formed a group with Pan and Eros. Keramopoullos, 
noting several examples of Aphrodite with the sandal from Alexandria, Syria, and 
Cyprus, concluded that the goddess was not so represented originally in the eastern 
seats of her worship, but that after her Oriental name Balaat had appeared in Greece 
as BAavrn she returned to her homeland with a new attribute, the sandal, which was 
derived from her misunderstood name.” Although Athens from the fourth century 
disseminated some art types along the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean, this does 
not mean that the ideas expressed by these types were foreign to that littoral. 

The development briefly summarized seems to have been as follows. The coin- 
types of Carian Aphrodisias reveal a tradition that a goat carried Aphrodite on the 
sea, thus serving the function of the divine bull which setting out from Phoenicia 
carried Europa across the sea to Crete. Both animals were theriomorphic_deities. 
The goat, later anthropomorphized as Aigeus, shared an heroön with the eoddess 
just as the serpent-tailed Cecrops did with Athena. Both Aigeus and Ceerops became 
kings of Athens. Aigeus was eclipsed by Poseidon, disputing with him the parenthood 
of Theseus but giving his name apparently without opposition to the Aegean sea. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY G. W. ELDERKIN 
36 By, Apx-, 1906, p. 243, fig. p- 246. Cf. Keramopoullos, ”Apx. Acır., XII, 1929, pp. 79-8. 
The male figure closely resembles that on another Athenian stele which is also of the fourth century 
(Nat. Mus. no. 1329). s? Wilkinson, The Ancient Egvptians, II, p. 336, figure. 
38 Marinatos, ’Apx. Acır., VIII, 1923, p. 175.52. 1; 30 Any. Aekr., XII, 1929, p. 82. 


COLONIA TAUSZTUEIATZCORINTEIENST 


The name of the Roman colony of Corinth appears in a variety of abbreviations 
on coins and official inscriptions of the city. In some instances only the initial letters 
C. L. I. are given, usually followed by C O R;; less commonly the more extended form, 
COL. LAV. IVL. COR., occurs.' Sometimes one, sometimes another of the four 
parts of the name is written out in full while only one or two letters of the others 
are given, and occasionally IVL precedes LAV. 

These abbreviations have been expanded as Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthus * and 
this has become the accepted form of the Colony’s name. But there is now epigraphical 
evidence to show that the official name was Colonia Laus Julia Corinthiensis. This 
name is preserved on an inscribed base for a statue, probably a personification of the 
colony (Bie, Dr Thecompletetextreads: 


COLONI& L 
IVLIAE- 
CORINTHIENSI: 
QO-GRANIVS-O-F- 
BASSVS-S-P-D-D 
PROC - AVG- 


An earlier inscription, apparently also Latin, was erased before the dedication 
of Bassus was inscribed. This is in itself an indication of comparatively late date, 


" In the time of the Flavian emperors the colony’s name occurs on coins as Col(onia) Iul(ia) 
Flav(ia) Aug(usta) Corint(hiensis), sometimes with FLAV omitted. The original name, which 
is found on one of the earliest coins issued by the Colony (Dr. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins, Corinth, 
etc., p. 58, no. 485), reappears on the coins beginning with the reign of Trajan. See references in 
note 2. From Dio’s account (Hist. Rom., XLIII, 50) one gets the impression that the old names 
of both Carthage and Corinth remained unchanged after the restoration by Caesar: rıv de ö7 Kopıvdov 
ryv re Kapyndova, moAcıs dpxatas Aaumpas emiomnovs droAwAvtas, 7) nev droıklas "Ponalov Evonıoev, Amwkıoer, 
7 d& rois Apxaloıs Ovonanıy Eriumoev, AmedwKkev T7 rum Tov Evoırnoavrov more abras. This can only mean 
that the original names of the two cities were added as part of the compound names of the colonies. 

2 See Kornemann in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Coloniae, col. 530, no. 106; Br. Mus. Cat. of 
Greek Coins, Corinth, ete., Introduction, p. xlv; A. B. West, Corinth, VIII, ii, Latin Inscriptions, 
pp. 7, 17; Lenschau, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Korinthos, col. 1033. Some terracotta roof tiles 
are stamped with the colony’s name together with the initials of the maker, or magistrate, and in 
some instances the Greek equivalents of the Latin initials are found. See Broneer, Corinth, X, 
The Odeum, p. 138. 

® The inscription is unpublished. Measurements and: description of the stone, which could not 
be obtained at this distance, will appear in a forthcoming publication of the new inscriptions from 
Corinth. 
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but the letter forms can best be paralleled on documents from the reign of Claudius 
or earlier.' 

The base was found in a small room close to the Bouleuterion,’ in which was 
also a gilded head of Serapis and one other inscription of official character, but of 
considerably later date. 

The building in which these objects were discovered was destroyed by fire shortly 
after the middle of the third century after Christ. The top of the base was then cal- 
cined from the heat, and as a result the first line of the inscription is much damaged. 
It is unlikely, however, that any line has entirely disappeared, since the text of the 
inscription seems to be complete as it is. A conceivable restoration of a missing line 
would be the word GENIO ® and the name of the colony would then be in the genitive 
case. But since there is no trace of a nal s, nor any room tor it, at the end or die 
third line, we must assume that the inscription began with the first preserved line. 
Nothing was found of the statue supported by the base, and in view of the excellent 
preservation of the Serapis head, this may be taken as an indication that the statue 
had already disappeared berore the time or here: 

The adjectival form in -ensis is said to have been used instead of the more common 
ethnie in -ius to designate the settlers of the Roman Colony in contradistinction to the 
original Greek Corinthians.” This is specifically stated by Sext. Pomp. Festus in his 
glossary of Latin phrases:” “ Lorinthienses ex eo dieicoeperunt, ex Quorcolon: 
Corinthum sunt deduceti; qui ante Corinthii sunt dicti; quam cönsuetudinem servamus 
etiam, cum Romanenses et Hispanenses et Sicilienses negotiatores dieimus qui ın 
alienis civitatibus negotiantur.” Although some writers may have observed this dis- 
tinction, the form Corinthiensis occurs very rarely either as an adjective or as a noun. 
Most Latin authors use Corinthii, whether they speak of the Greek Corinthians or 
the colonists and their descendants. It is likely, however, that Corinthienses was 
considered the more correct form, since this was used in the official name of the Colony. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY OSCAR BRONEER 


*C# for.example, A, B. West, 09. cit., no. 67, and no. 63. Ihe latter, which zecordssthe 
erection of a statue by Grania (Juinta, probably a sister or some other blood relative of ©. Granius 
Bassus, has been dated by West in the time of Augustus. u 

> See 4.7.4. X1L1,21957,p9p> 539-540. 

‘ The genius of the Colony, identified by inscriptions, is represented on coins of Corinth in 
the form of a male figure holding cornucopia and patera. See Br. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins, Corinth, 
etc., nos. 393, 598, 560; cf. Katherine M. Edwards, Corinth, VI, Coins, p. 9 and nos. 104, 123: 
Au bie\West, op=cik, D. 0,0004. 

There ıs a parallel case of two forms of the ethnic used in modern Greek, for Albanians. The 
inhabitants of Albania are called ’Apßavoi and their language ’Apßavıra, whereas the Albanians living 
in Greece are commonly called ’Apßavires and the dialect spoken by them is known as "Apßarirıca. 

® Pauli excerpta ex libris Pompeü Festi de significatione verborum, s.v. Corinthienses (Muell., 
pp: 60-61). Cf. Apuleius, Metamorphoses, X, 35: nobilissimae coloniae Corinthiensium. 


A NOTE ON EPIGRAPHIC METHODOLOGY 


One of the significant advances in the technique of handling a non-stoichedon 
inscription has been a rule advocated by Sterling Dow that, in counting the number 
of letters to be restored in any line of such a text, only half a letter space should be 
allocated to ıota. All other letters are entitled to be counted as the equivalent of one 
full space. This rule is, in fact, a kind of rule of thumb. It has been found to serve 
very well in practical application, but it does leave some rather curious-looking critical 
sigens in the published texts. A lacuna may be defined, for example, as “about 53 
letter spaces, though it is obvious that the stonecutters of antiquity did not deal in 
halt letters. Texts so reconstructed come to have an appearance of scientific precision 
which is dangerous if too much emphasis is laid upon it, and any over-development 
of the method in the hope of building up an advanced technique of great scientific 
accuracy may well defeat its own purpose by creating a sort of pseudo-seience and 
not a valid technique at all. 

There is an instructive example of this pseudo-scientific approach to epigraphy 
in a recent article published by Robert Schlaifer in the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology,‘ which deserves examination because of the light it throws on the question 
of methodology. Schlaifer is dealing with a text which was published by Pritchett 
in Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 115-118, no. 23, for which the use of his new technique 
gives him restorations in some cases different from the original ones. 

His method is to take the preserved fragment of the inscription and to select 
some letter in the first line of it as a point of reference. The letters appearing directly 
below this letter in the other lines of the inscription are arranged correspondingly 
in a diagrammatic chart and through them all is drawn a vertical line called the “ line 
of reference.” Then the letters of the rest of the preserved text and of proposed 
restorations are written out forwards and backwards from this vertical line by 
allowing one-half a space for each iota and a full space for each of the other letters. 
A drawing showing how this is done for the text here in question is presented on 
page 244 of the publication cited. After all certain restorations are made, vertical 
lines are drawn at each margin to indicate a maximum and minimum length of line. 
These are used as a control for all other restorations; any text which extends beyond 
or falls short of these vertical lines is to be rejected. 

In the first line of the text which Schlaifer considers are the words: örep r|n]s 
ßB|ovwns]. There is some inconsistency that is puzzling to the reader in that Schlaifer 
states in his text (p. 245) that the rho of vmep is taken as the point of reference, 
whereas in his drawing (p. 244) he has placed the vertical line through the upsilon 
of Unep, three letter spaces to the left of it. Nor does the drawing, even so, start with 


ı Vol. LI, 1940, pp. 244 ff. 
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that degree of accuracy which one would like to find if scientific conclusions are to 
be drawn from it. A control is provided by the photograph published in Hesperia, 
IX, 1940, p. 115. Numbering the lines as Schlaifer has numbered them, the nu of 
line 50 is not directly below the upsilon but just off center to the left of it. In line 52, 
the omieron is more or less in line with this nu, but in Schlaifer’s chart it appears a 
full letter space to the left, and on down through subsequent lines other deviations 
from the actual appearance of the stone may be observed. 

If Schlaifer intended the rho of ürep to be his point of reference, then the alpha 
in line 50 should be in the interspace to the left of it as it is on the stone, and similar 
corrections ought to be made for other letters. Without going further in our investi- 
gation than this preliminary line of reference, it is obvious that, even if the rest of 
the method is sound, it labors in this instance under the heavy disadvantage of initial 
inaccuracy. 

As the technique develops, more serious faults appear. By creating a chart built 
up solely by rule of thumb, the distortion becomes greater the further one proceeds 
toward the right or left from the line of reference. For example, the lambda at the 
beginning of line 57 appears on the stone slightly to the right of iota below it and 
represents an error of disposition that amounts to more than one letter space. The 
first alpha of line 60 should be to the right, not to the left, of the eta above. The delta 
in line 56 is not above the epsilon of |®iAor |A&ovs; it was engraved over the lambda. 
Similar misrepresentations appear along the right edge. It is true that Schlaifer says 
of his method (loc. cıt., p. 245, note 2) that “ this method is obviously not used to 
reconstruct the appearance of the stone: the letters on the left margin were of course 
alined vertically. The purpose of the chart is rather to show at a glance the amount 
of deviation of each line from perfect adherence to the formula, i. e. the number of 
letters above or below the average.” This is an extraordinary admission, for ap- 
parently, asa valid basis on which to work, Schlaifer would have us accept his diagram, 
which is visibly distorted, in preference to the stone itself where the correct disposition, 
so far as it is preserved, can be seen at a glance on a photograph or squeeze. Students 
of inscriptions in recent years have been laying more and more emphasis on the 
necessity for utilizing all the evidence which the stone affords; in point of method 
it would be a retrogression to build restorations which ignore the available evidence 
of disposition. No hypothetical arrangement can be substituted for the actual dis- 
position of the letters, and any technique which is not premised on an accurate presenta- 
tion of the stone ignores a fundamental principle of epigraphy. It would be better 
method to apply the so-called rule of thumb only to restorations where the stone is 
not preserved.” Surely this will not seem to anyone an undue restrietion on the new 
technique. 


° Even this rule cannot be applied rigidly, for the development of the Greek alphabet resulted 
in considerable inequalities in the size of the various letters. Cf. R. P. Austin, Stoichedon Style, 
Dal 2 
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Moreover, one must not overlook the essential consideration of vertical alien- 
ment along the left margin, even in hypothetical reconstructions, and the principle 
of syllabification along the right margin. If one were to begin from the middle of 
the stele, restorations at the right might show a greater variation in number of letters 
than those at the left. Working from his chart, Schlaifer, loc. cit.. pp: 247-248, seeks 
to show that a restoration suggested for line 59 is not correct: |rov vroypapparea 
Tınorpa |mv Tinorparov Kv|dahnvara karl. The diffieulty is supposed to be that the 
initial word rov ought to be restored at the end of the previous line. Since the amount 
of space available at the end of line 58 is the basis on which Schlaifer builds his 
argument, let us look for a moment at the possible restoration for the end of this 
line. The original restoration was: Pu ]|Atokov "Irriov ex Klepapewv kat|. This would 
be satisfactory even according to Schlaifer’s computation of the space available, but, 
since Schlaifer notes that the letters of the demotic ek K may equally well be com- 
pleted as ex K|nd@r| or ek K|oAwvovV| and that these restorations are probably not 
long enough to fill the available space, he concludes that the numerical chances are 
against Pritchett's restoration. If either of these two latter demotics should be 
adopted, Schlaifer would bring the initial röv of line 59 back into position as the final 
word of line 58. He might do this (the chances seem to him fifty-hfty) even with 
the restoration of ex K|epapewv]| for the demotic. So Schlaifer gets what he calls a 
three to one chance that the original restoration is not correct. Had Schlaifer noted 
that the letters e&& K might also be completed as ex K|otAns|, perhaps he would have 
argued that the mathematical chances against Pritchett’s restoration were as high as 
four to one. 

Such rule of thumb weighing of the probabilities can hardly decide the issue. 
Schlaifer has been intent on what his disposition demands for the end of line 58, but 
he has not thought through what it involves by way of compensation at the beginning 
of line 59. Based on his average length of lines he allows here a lacuna of 223 spaces. 
Having already placed the article rov at the end of the preceding line, he can utilize 
only twelve of these by restoring the word vroypauparea. T'he remaining ten and a 
half spaces represent the beginning of the name of the assistant secretary;; his name, 
ending in -rns, contained therefore a total of fifteen and a half letters. This is an 
extraordinarily long name and one would like some suggestion as to how it should 
be restored. | j 

Apart from epigraphical considerations, Schlaifer objects to the restoration of 
the name as |Tınorpa |rmv because, as he says, the cases in which a son bore the same 
name as his father are only about one in ten. Unfortunately, there is no control over 
his count; possibly it included names before the Hellenistic period, for it was not 
until this time that the custom of naming a son after his father became more prevalent,‘ 


3 See E. Fraenkel in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Namenwesen, col. 1624; cf. E. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik, I, p. 635. 
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but the present document dates from the end of the third century. Examples of the 
same name and patronymic listed in Greek type in the first eight pages of the index 
of Dow's Prytaneis, which contains inscriptions dated with four exceptions in the 
first three centuries before Christ, are in the ratio of 1 (26) to 3 (78). Admittedly 
this is only a sampling, just as Schlaifer’s figures depended on a sample, but it is 
obviously not a just statement of the case to claim that the chances against the restora- 
tion of =] as Timokrates are ten to one because the father was named 
Timokrates. Argument of this type is futile and because of a pseudo-statistical basis 
it brings with it the deceptive faults of an unsound scientific method. 

When the amount of space available for restoration at the beginning of line 59 
is given more weight in the argument than Schlaifer has attached to it, it becomes 
apparent that the definite article rov should in fact be restored at the beginning of the 
line. This leaves just about enough room for the form | Tıuorpa|rmv, and there is 
no epigraphical reason whatsoever against the restoration of his name. At the same 
time, the greater space at the end of line 58 probably calls for as long a demotic as 
possible and it seems reasonable under these circumstances to retain the form er 
K|epauewv |. 

This brings us to certain questions of interpretation for the secretary of the 
Council and People. Philiskos from the Kerameikos, who appears as secretary of the 
Council and People in Hesperia, IX, 1940, no. 23, may have his name restored also 
in another decree published by Dow as Prytaneıs, no. 28. The amount of restoration 
in Dow’s inscription is extensive and cannot by itself alone be urged as proof, but 
there is no evidence against it, and, if the inscriptions belong to the same year, then 
the restoration may be considered just as nearly certain as in the companion docu- 
ment. Furthermore, it is a fact that Timokrates of Kydathenaion was named as 
assistant secretary in Prytaneis, no. 28. The coincidence that his name may be 
restored with great epigraphical probability in the new inscription, also as assistant 
secretary, makes it seem more likely that the two inscriptions do belong to one year, 
for they now show the same names in two of the elective annual offices. 

Schlaifer claims that this is no sufficient reason for changing Dow’s date for 
Prytaneıs, no. 28, from 229/7 to 223/2, which is known to be the year of the new 
inscription. We have already discovered that his epigraphical arguments against the 
original restorations do not have the cogency which he claims for them; we must now 
consider his thesis that the decrees need not belong to the same year even if the elective 
annual officers named in them are identical. It is true that Schlaifer identifhies the 
Timokrates of Prytaneis, no. 28, with the father of the secretary in 223/2, but he 
makes the point that in the third century the old rule in the Athenian constitution that 
an ofhcial could not hold the same office twice no longer applies. He says of the 
secretary of the Council and People (loc. cit., p. 246) that “ this official was elective 
(Arist. Resp. A. 54. 5) and could have been chosen for a second time.” He believes 
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(loc. cıt., p. 247) that “the general conditions in Athens in the late third century 
make it none the less highly probable that various offices previously restricted to a 
single tenure could then be held repeatedly.” The evidence of Aristotle, ’A@. IIoX., 
62, 3, shows clearly that in the fourth century magistracies, whether allotted or elec- 
tive, could be held only once. Exceptions were multiple tenures in military offices and 
a double tenure in the Couneil. But these exceptions do not apply to the secretary 
of the Couneil and People, whom Ferguson has shown to be a magistrate in the 
Aristotelian sense of that word,' nor do the exceptions apply to the undersecretary. 
For the century after Aristotle there is no evidence to justify Schlaifer’s conclusion 
that any change had been made in these two offices of secretar y and assistant secretary. 
One can only say that there is not a single demonstrable instance of the same person 
holding one of these offices a second time.’ We hold it to be a better practice to apply 
to the third century the rules of the fourth century unless there is some reason or 
evidence to be adduced to the contrary. Ferguson, for example, has summarized his 
investigation concerning the administrative offices in the Hellenistic period as follows: 
“ The term of office, however, was lengthened in one instance only, that of the general 
superintendent of the administration. Repetition in the tenure of the new offices was 
generally prohibited; and the safeguards were left so far as possible undisturbed — — — 
the demos made a very sparing use of re-election and exercised the same sharp control 
over its ofhıcials as of old.” * Elsewhere, he has ruled out the possibility that secre- 
taries existed as civil servants with a more or less permanent tenure of office.” Once 
again the weight of the evidence is against Schlaifer’s position. 

There is still something to be said about the date of Prytaneis, no. 28. The 
terminus ante quem was placed by Dow as 228/7 because the priest of the eponymos 
in this inscription was identified with the king of 227/6. But Ferguson, following 
Kahrstedt, has pointed out that a priest might also perform the duties of an archon, 
without bearing that title and without relinquishing his priesthood.“ There is no 
reason to suppose that being an ex-archon and hence a member of the Areopagos 
disqualified a man from holding a minor priesthood like that of the eponymos hero 
of one of the tribes. We believe that Proxenos of Aphidna might have been priest 
of the eponymos even after 227. The letter forms of the inscription, according to 
Dow, are of the period 229-210, and the date of the document may not be used as 
evidence in favor of Schlaifer’s proposed relationship of father and son for the two 
undersecretaries. 


* Athenian Secretaries, pp. 66-70; Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 161, note. 
R a Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, II, pp. 31-32. 
American Historical Review, XVI, 1910-11, pp. 6-7. 

?" Athenian Secretaries, p. 36; cf. Klio, IV, 1904, p. 7; and Bonner and Smith, op. cıt., pp. 31-33. 
For the term of office of the undersecretaries, see also Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 117, and the authorities 
there cited. 
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Dow’s proposal to date Prytaneis, no. 28 before the creation of Ptolemais has 
in part already been corrected.’ But there is other evidence which favors a date for 
Prytaneis, no. 28 after the creation of the new tribe (223). The first column of names 
of the register is not preserved, but as dated by Dow and Schlaifer it must contain 
all of the representatives of the two large demes of Rhamnous and Aphidna, making 
a total of only twelve prytaneis. We know that in the first half of the following cen- 
tury Rhamnous alone had 16+ councillors in Prytaneis, no. 48 and 21 + in Prytaneıs, 
no. 73. Later, there were thirteen (Prytaneis, nos. 98? and 102). If the inscription 
is dated after Aphidna’s transfer to Ptolemais, this leaves the twelve prytaneis for 
Rhamnous alone, and is more in keeping with that deme’s representation. The first 
column would then be one line shorter than the others, and this arrangement is exactly 
paralleled in Hesperia, IX, 1940, no. 25." 

It is not unfair, we believe, to say that Schlaifer’s treatment of the date of Pry- 
tancis, no. 28, adds nothing to the problem, that it leaves out of account some of the 
evidence, and that his attack on the original determinations can be criticized seriously 
on the score of method. It should be noted that he has made some improvements 
in the text of Hesperia, IX, 1940, no. 23, but these are not conditioned by his 
methodology.'' 

Schlaifer’s re-examination of the text of Hesperia, IX, no. 23, was occasioned 
by a desire to eliminate from line 56 the restoration of the name of the priest of the 
eponymos as |IIpo&evos “"Apnodtov ( ?) "Adılövatos. This Proxenos was known to have 
been priest of the eponymos for the tribe Aiantis in Prytaneis, no. 28; so the restora- 
tion in Hesperia, IX, no. 23, was offered in the belief that Proxenos might have served 
in this same year as priest for the tribe Akamantis. Schlaifer wished to get rid of 
this restoration in order to support his theory that priests of the eponymoi were, in 
the case of many tribes, restricted to the gene which in pre-Kleisthenean times had 
charge of the cults of these various heroes.’ "There is reason indeed to question not 
only the restoration of the name Proxenos, but also the identification of this official 
from Aphidna as a priest (Schlaifer, loc. cit., p. 251). It is more probable that the 
man from Aphidna was the treasurer of the Council and that the priest in this in- 
scription is named in line 55, being ——-]dos Zbnrrios, especially since the latter is 
from the honored tribe, which in the majority of cases furnished the priest.'” The 
tendency was strong to group together the ofhcers of the prytanizing tribe, namely, 
the treasurer, the secretary, and the priest; '*" and in the few cases when three officials 
were cited between the two prytany decrees they were these officers of the prytanizing 
tribe with the priest third in order.'” Previously, it was assumed that the priest was 

2 ERS IE ei) 

10 See also Prytaneis, nos. 9, 10, and 4/(?). = Bo0r cn DRW251. 25% 

21.00. cıv., pp. 244, 250-251. | '" See Schlaifer’s table, loc. cit., p. 251. 
4 See Ferguson, Althenian Secretaries, pp. 67-68, and Dow, Prytaneis, p. 13. 


15 See, e.g., Prytaneis, no. 84, and Hesperia, IX, no. 26. Cf. Prytaneis, no. 46 4 Pritcl 
\ ’ ® ’ ’ ’ . Yy y G ES 
Meritt, Chronology, p. 112. a N 
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in fourth position between the time of his first known appearance in prytany inscrip- 
tions (223/2) and 203 and in third position thereafter.'” Evidence for the years 
before 203, however, was confined to two examples,'" which can hardly be considered 
as outweighting the reasons in favor of the third position. 

There is other relevant evidence which Schlaifer might have offered to uphold 
his theory of the eponymos-priests,—at least so far as it applies to the tribe Kekropis. 
In a catalogue of the genos of the Amynandridai (1.G., II’, 2338), Ariston son of 
Sosistratos, who was a member of the deme Athmonon and of the tribe Attalis, is 
listed as the priest of Kekrops. In a decree of the Amynandridai, which must date 
from a different year, Graindor has shown that this man was again listed as holding 
the same priesthood.'“ In other words, the genos which claimed Kekrops as its founder 
provided for the tribe Kekropis a priest, presumably for life, who was a member of 
another tribe.'” 

Among the oceurrences of the priest of the eponymos in prytany decrees, there 
should be added to Schlaifer’s table (loc. cit., p. 251) the examples in Prytaneis, 
nos. 39 ( Antigonis)” and 61 (? Kekropis), and Hesperia, IX, 1940, no. 26 (Hippo- 
thontis).” Additional examples from other than prytany decrees include S.E.G., III, 
117 and /.G., 11”, 4676, the well-known dedication made by Eurykleides, or his son 
Mikion, of Kephisia (Erechtheis) as priest of the newly-created cult of Ptolemy 
Euergetes.” There is also additional material from the Roman period.” 


W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT 
INSTITUTE FOR ÄDVANCED STUDY 


16 Dow, Prytaneis, p. 15. For at least one exception, see Hesperia, X, 1941, no. 77, and compare 
Pritchett-Meritt, Chronology, p. 116. For omissions of the priest, see Dow, loc. cit. 

ı7 Prytaneis, nos. 28 and 36. There is no reason for certainty concerning the order in Pry- 
taneis, no. 31. 

Er 11.1927, po: 245-247. 1. 1.G, 107 3337. 

19 For the transmission of the offices of a genos, see Ferguson, Class. Phil., V, 1910, pp. 263, 
note 2, and 276; and Threpsiades, ’EAevoiriara, I, p. 232, note 2. 

20 Cf. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 89, note l. 

21 For the priest of Erechtheus, compare also A. B. Cook, Zeus, III, pp. 12-13 (with examples 
there cited). 

>? See Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 242, and Treves, Les Etudes Classiques, IX, 1940, 
p. 147. Treves believes on the evidence of this inscription that the priesthood of Ptolemais became 
an hereditary appendage of the family of Eurykleides. For the disappearance of this family from 
public office, see Ferguson, Klio, IV, 1904, p. 10. 

>3 For iepes eraviuov in prytany inscriptions, see, e.g., 1.G., II”, 1806, line 14. For &rovuuos 
is durjs, see 1.G., 11°, 3705 ; Kirchner ad 1.G., II?, 1764; and T. L. Shear, AJA, XXXIX, 1935, 
pp- 443-444 (Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 10-172 SE EV 19 This eponymos will be 
discussed by J. H. Oliver in a forthcoming article in Hesperia. For erovupos in private cults, see 
Kirchner and Dow, Ath. Mitt, LXII, 1937, p. 10. Schlaifer’s attribution (loc. cit., p. 251) to 
Pritchett of a theory that the priesthood of the eponymos was not created until the latter half of 
the third century is incorrect ; no opinion on this subject has ever been offered by him. 


EDITORSZNOTLE 


As a supplement to the list of inscriptions from the Athenian Agora printed above 
on p. 90, it is now possible to give the following references to newly discovered texts 
which have been published elsewhere than in Hesperia. This list includes the grave 
monuments edited by Kirchner in the last volume of the Berlin Corpus, not only those 
transcribed by him in 1936 but others copied for him between that time and his final 
work on the volume. In Kirchner’s record many of the inscriptions from the Stoa 
of Attalos carried only a provisional section number, preceded by the letters 2A, when 
his copies were made. In the following table the final inventory numbers have been 
added for the benefit of those who may wish to make notes in their copies of the Corpus. 


Agora Agora 
Inventory Flarossi.Cirbhil, Inventory Inseriptiones 
Number Vol. LI, 1940 Number Graecae, 11? 
I 3320 pp: 111-124 1843 9197 
13521 pp. 111-124 1844 5301 
113323 pp: 111-124 1883 7733 
1 3456 pp. 111-124 1947 11271 
15734 pp. 111-124 1971 920 
IO7rsee 691 
ElOrunSIEGLEr Rule I 1006 12595 
Suppl. Vol. I, 1940 121079 11276 
12486 pp. 171-172 7384 
12982 pp. 171-172 den 11466 
15680 pp. 521-530 nn 
ISA) pp: 171-172 11123 10083 
1.1134 12101 


Inscriptiones 


Graecae, II? De ent 
11142 10525 
130 + 34 + 1181 7601 21452 8148 
1 34, see 30 191,157, 11413 
188 6423 11164 12370 
1190 + 1319 5920 12170 10528a 
1546 8563 11174 74:37 
1588 9821 121181 see 50 
(incorrectly given in 11184 12302 
the Corpus as 584) 11193 6952 
1636 6495 171202 12414/6 
1640 11969 11210 9730 
1691 + 977 6147 11213 10721 
1714 5366 I 1231 5794 
1742 5930 11239 8872 


1) 5692 11255 10804 


EDITOR’S NOTE 2 


Agora Agora 
Inventory Insceriptiones Inventory Inseriptiones 
Number Graecae, II’ Number Graecae, 11? 
11272 7340 12397 11785 
11279 11577 I 2476 8490 
1 1283 SS48 I 2481 7125 
11319, see 190 (incorrectly given in 
I 1342 10064 the Corpus as 392) 
11376 5291 I 2493 6303 
11381 6244 12518 13180 
I 1390 11599 I 2569 11296 
11391 9537 12595 11378 
I 1479 1297172 I 2612 13045 
1.1522 9608 12652 9461 
11523 6133a (incorrectly given ın 
1153 9863 the Corpus as 2631) 
11532 S683 I 2667 11073 
I 1616 12205 1 2687 11418 
1 1653 12133 I 12278 
1 1661 10716 172825 13126 
1 1736 10031 I 2902 6374 
11795 7986 I 2954 8545a 
I 1828 5500 12978 12039 
(incorrectly given ın 15013 6648 
the Corpus as 537) 1 3106 7625 
I 1846 10312 19171 7154 
1 1887 9309 1 3129 12786 
I 1996 9866 13174 9099 
I 2022 8861 (incorrectly given ın 
I 2031 10258 the Corpus as 317) 
I 2037 7941 1 3176 5717 
I 2053 5295 15215 8795 
I 2064 10290 1 3215 9411 
I 2069 9627 1 3260 8892 
1 2074 10836 1,3275 11543 
1 2079 8476 1 3284 2929 
I 2095 8290 I 3302 6233 
12133 9142 (two inscriptions) and 9769 
1213 12340 13316 13186 
I 2136 5704 I 3326 9290 
1 2186 8275 1 3350 8281 
12198 12320 1.3362 6435 
12222 12139 1 3386 8087 
12238 10887 I 3444 9339 
I 2240 11006 13552 (2A 107) 12087 
I 2268 12023 I 3554 (2A 109) 7076 
r2273 7426 3535 (24110) 6817 
I 2288 5308 13559. (2A 114) 10163 
I 2344 8519 1 3560 7812 


I 2396 12360 1,3562 (3A 117) 6275 


400 


Agora 


Inventory 


Number 
13564 (8A 119) 


13565 (2A 120) 
13566 (2A 121) 
13567 (24 122) 
13568 (34 123) 
1357, 220.) 
13575 (24 130) 
13579 (24 134) 
13580 (24 135) 
13583 (34 138) 
13584 (24 139) 
13587 (34 142) 
13588 (2A 143) 
13593 (2A 148) 
13596 (24 151) 
1 3600 (ZA 156) 
13657 (24 192) 
13729 
13789 
13845 
1 3927 
13981 
1 4000 
14011 


14022 
I 4080 
1 4085 
1 4089 
1 4096 
14119 
I 4136 
14141 
14148 
14154 
14161 
14174 
14175 
14182 
14232 
14239 
14285 
I 4286 
14324 
14333 
1 4366 
14383 
I 4403 
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Inscriptiones 
Graecae, 11? 
6238 
7919 
5743 
11264 
10364 
8047 
11510 
9584 
9345 

8449a 
8001 
7989 
5344 
6014 
10474 
10902 
12288 
7281 
9232 
10593 
7870 
11890 
10358 
5684 
and Addenda 
10541 
8782 
5657 
9666 
Soll 
7568 
11578 
8715 
9550 
9014 
10122 
14186 
8182 
12082 
7201 
9164 
8166 
5307 
6529a 
9240 
6375 
11097 
8566 


Agora 
Inventory 
Number 


I 4409 
14451 
I 4464 
14471 
I 4488 
14494 


1 4506 
14517 
14521 
14552 
14561 
1 4563 
14619 


Inscriptiones 
Graecae, 11? 


9871 
12318 
10167 
10529 

9300 

7836a 

and 10525c 


9131 
8496 
9657a 
977/la 
7839c 
12596 
12304 


(incorrectly given in 


the Corpus as 4616) 


14632 
14645 
14654 
1 4691 
1 4694 
14765 
14778 


9743 
5107 
10238 
1006la 
5a 
7903a 
8976a 


(incorrectly given in 


the Corpus as 4748) 


I #810 
14821 


14860 
14862 
14894 


14957 
14993 
1 5002 
I 5009 
155013 
15057 
1 5059 
1 5064 
1 5082 
1 5083 
1 5088 
I 5096 
15097 


10530a 
11490 
and Addenda 
Sl 2a 
8908a 
9717 
and Addenda 


12410a 
9862a 
6839b 
10733a 
8199a 
8450a 
7759a 
9963a 
10897a 
6809a 
7699a 
9069a 
5718a 


(incorrectly given in 
the Corpus as 5094) 


N ee 


EDITTORS-NOTE 401 


Agora Agora 
Inventory Inseriptiones Inventory Inseriptiones 
Number Graecae, II? Number Graecae, 11? 
15106 s104 1 5380 6675a 
and Addenda I 5396 5585a 
15107 12114a I 5418 8816 
Est 10067a and Addenda 
15119 9468a 1 5428 13056a 
1 5129 6988a 15392 10093a 
1.5133 596la 1 5554 7839b 
15134 9465a 15570 127123 
15140 8180a 1.5528 10065a 
15160 9427a 1 5580 8704a 
15163 8548a 1 5600 10238a 
1.5192 7840a I 5604 121753 
1 5204 10052a (incorrectly given ın 
15217 9581 the Corpus as 12175) 
and Addenda 15612 848la 
1 5240 33792 1 5649 10753a 
15241 12204a 15704 6409a 
13232 7433a 15712 7833a 
I 5265 11845a 1 5745 6190a 
I 5266 8028a 15753 7834a 
1 5270 999%0a (incorrectly given ın 
3207 743la the Corpus as 5735) 
I 5287 8275a 1 5780 8452a 
15313 10064a 15814 12547a 
15316 11471la 1 5842 117738 
15332 11034a 15857 10249 
1 5343 7291a and Addenda 
1 5350 8140a 1 5867 6210a 


In addition to these numbers, I 5220 and 1 5468 have been cited by A. E. Rau- 
bitschek in 4.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 70. 
B..D. Merırr 
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HESPERIA. Beginning with Volume IX the annual subscription price is 85.00 net in the United 
States and Canada, 86.00 net in other countries, payable in advance in dollars. Published quarterly. 
Current single numbers $1.50 in the United States and Canada, $1.75 in other countries; prices for 
back numbers will be quoted on request. Supplements are issued at irregular intervals, in the same 
format as Hesperia. Available now are: 

Supplement I: Prytaneis: A Study of the Inscriptions Honoring the Athenian Councillors. By 
STERLING Dow. 259 pages, quarto, paper, illustrated. $3.00 net. ä 

Supplement II: Late Geometrie Graves and a Seventh Century Well in the Agora. By RopDNEY 
S, Young, with an Appendix on the Skeletal Remains by J. LAwrENcE AnGeEL. ix + 250 pages, quarto, 
paper, illustrated. $5.00 net. 

Supplement III: The Setting of the Periclean Parthenon. By GorHam PaitLips STEVENS. 
91 pages, quarto, paper, illustrated. 82.50 net. 

Supplement IV: The Tholos of Athens and Its Predecessors. By Homer A. Tuomrson. 160 
pages, quarto, paper, illustrated. $5.00 net. 

Supplement V: Observations on the Hephaisteion. By WırLıam Bert DinsMmoor. About 110 
pages, quarto, paper, illustrated. To be published in 1941. $5.00 net. 


Publication office: 12-20 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, Md. Executive and editorial ofäces: 
Princeton, New Jersey. All communications for the Editors should be sent to. THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Publisher: The Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
European Agent: Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, Germany 


CoRINTH:; RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE SCHOOL 


Volume I, Part I: INTRODUCTION, TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE. By 
HARoLD NoRTH FOwWLEr and RıcHARD STILLWELL, with contributions by CArL W. 
BLeEGEn, BENJAMIN PoweLL, Jr., and CHARLES ALEXANDER RoBINSoN, Jr. xvill 
-- 240 pages. Quarto. Cloth. Frontispiece; 154 figures in the text, 21 folio plates 
in a portfolio. 1932. 87.50. 

Volume I, Part II: ARCHITECTURE. By RıcHArn StILLwELL, ROBERT L. SCRANTON, 
and SARAH ELIZABETH FREEMAN, with contributions by H. Ess Askew. xvi+ 243 
pages. Quarto. Cloth. Frontispiece in color; 189 figures in the text, 20 folio plates 
in a portfolio. 1941. $10.00. 

Volume III, Part I: ACROCORINTH: EXCAVATIONS IN 1926. By CArL WiırLıam 
BLEGEn, RiCHARD STILLWELL, OscAR BRONEER, and ALFRED RAYMOND BELLINGER. 
vi-+ 68 pages. Folio. Cloth. 60 illustrations, 8 plans. 1930. $3.00. 

Volume II, Part II: THE DEFENSES OF ACROCORINTH AND THE LOWER 
TOWN. By Ruys CArPENTER and AnTtoIne Bon, with contributions by A. W. 
ee -+315 pages. Quarto. Cloth. 242 illustrations, 10 plates, 1 map. 

R .00. 

Volume IV, Part I: DECORATED ARCHITECTURAL TERRACOTTAS. By Ina 
Taarton-HırL and Lwa Suaw Kınc. xii + 120 pages. Quarto. Cloth. 48 illus- 
trations, 5 colored plates. 1929. $5.00. 

Volume IV, Part II: TERRACOTTA LAMPS. By Oscar BRoNEER. xx + 339 pages. 
Quarto. Cloth. 210 illustrations in the text, 33 plates. 1930. 85.00. 

Volume V: THE ROMAN VILLA. By Turopore LesLie SuEArR. 26 pages. Large folio. 

= 9 ee ne 1932. $10.00. 

olume VI: OINS. By KATHERINE M. Epwaros. xii -- 172 pages. ; 
Cloth. 10 plates. 1932. 85.00. ; .r Er A i 

Volume VIII, Part I: GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. By Bensamın Dean Merimr. 180 
pages. Quarto. Cloth. 331 illustrations in the text. 1982. $5.00. 

Volume VIII, Part II: LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. By Arızrn Brown West. xiv +17 
pages. Quarto. Cloth. 177 illustrations in the text. 1932. 85.00. h 

Volume IX: SCULPTURE, 1896-1923. By Frankum P. Jounson. zii +172 pages. 

va a a De 1931. 85.00. 

olume X: . By Oscar BRONEER. xiv--154 pages. Quarto. Cloth. 
138 illustrations, 16 plates. 1992. 85.00. ep R Ben a 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from Second Page of Cover) 


THE ARGIVE HERAEUM. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN and others. 2 vols. xxi- 231 pages, 90 illus- 
trations ın the text, 41 plates; xxix + 389 pages, 209 illustrations in the text, 102 plates, 
1902. $15.00 a set. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE ISLAND OF MOCHLOS. By Rıcnarn B. SrAcEr. 111 pages, 54 illus- 
tratıons, 11 colored plates. 1912. $8.00. 

KORAKOU: A PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT NEAR CORINTH. By Carr W. BLEcen. xv-+ 
139 pages, 139 illustrations, 8 colored plates, 1 plan. 1921. 85.00. 

SELECTED BINDINGS FROM THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY. 38 plates in color with intro- 
duction and descriptions by Lucy Arzen Patron. 33 pages. 1924. 825.00. 

THE ERECHTHEUM. Measured, drawn, and restored by GorHAM Phunırs Stevens; text by 
LAcErY Davm CAsKEY, HAROLD NORTH FOWLER, JAMmEs MoRToN PAToON, and GORHAM PHILLıps 
STEVENS; edited by James Morton PATon. xxvi + 674 pages, 236 illustrations in the text. 
With a portfolio of 54 plates 21 X 14 inches. 1927. 825.00. 

ZYGOURIES: A PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT IN THE VALLEY OF CLEONAE. By Caru 
W. BLEGEN. xviii + 230 pages. Quarto. Cloth. 20 illustrations in color, 2 maps. 1928. 87.50. 

THE ATHENIAN CALENDAR IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. By Bensamın Dean Makıtr. 
144 pages. Quarto. Cloth. Dlustrated. 1929. $2.50. 


THE SCULPTURE OF THE NIKE TEMPLE PARAPET. By Rurs CArrENTeR. 84 pages. 
Quarto. Cloth. 29 plates, 15 figures, 1 plan. 1930. $2.00. = 

BYZANTINE MOSAICS IN GREECE: HOSIOS LOUKAS AND DAPHNI. By Ernst Diez and 
Orro Demus. vii + 120 pages. Quarto. Cloth. 42 half-tone plates, 15 colored plates. 1931. 
88.00. 

THE ARCHONS OF ATHENS IN THE HELLENISTIC AGE. By WırLıam Ber Dinsmoor. 
xvili + 568 pages. Quarto. Cloth. 1931. $7.50. 

ANCIENT CORINTH, A GUIDE TO THE EXCAVATIONS. By Rays CArPENTER. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. 121 pages. Octavo. Paper. 18 figures, 1 plan. 1936. 80.70. 

THE PERICLEAN ENTRANCE COURT OF THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. By GorHam 
Pıtvips STEvEns. ix + 78 pages. Quarto. Cloth. Frontispiece, 66 figures. 1936. $2.50. 

PROFILES OF GREEK MOULDINGS. By Lucy T. Snor. xvi + 188 pages, 3 illustrations in the 
text. With a portfolio of 85 plates 21 X 14 inches. 1937. 810.00. 

DOCUMENTS ON ATHENIAN TRIBUTE. By Bensamın DeAn Merır, The Institute for 
Advanced Study. Royal octavo, xi+ 135 pp., 16 figures and 2 plates. 1937. Cloth, $2.50. 

THE ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS. By Bensamın D. Mrkıtt, H. T. WAoDe-GerY, and MALcoLMm 
F. McGrecor. Volume I: xxxii + 605 folio pages with 192 figures in the text, 25 plates, and 
a map. Cloth. 1989. Price 815.00. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF HELLENISTIC ATHENS. By Wırzmm Kenprick PrircHerr and 
BENJAMIN DEAN Merrıtt. xxxvi+ 158 pages with 14 figures in the text. Quarto. Cloth. 
1940. 85.00. 

THE LION MONUMENT AT AMPHIPOLIS. By Oscar Broneer. xx + 76 pages. Frontispiece, 
37 figures, and 11 plates. Royal octavo. Cloth. 1941. 82.50. 

GREEK WALLS. By Roserr Lorentz Scranton. xvi+ 194 pages. 24 figures in the text. Royal 
octavo. Cloth. 1941. $3.00. 
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GENNADEION MONOGRAPHS 


2 ik THE VENETIANS IN ATHENS, 1687-1688: FROM THE ISTORIA OF CRISTOFORO 
" IVANOVICH. Edited by James Morton Patron. xili+ 104 pages, royal octavo, cloth. $2.50. 
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THE LION MONUMENT AT AMPHIPOLIS 
Br OSCAR BRONEER 


This monograph contains a detailed account of the discovery and restoration of a 
splendid marble monument on the right bank of the Strymon River, excavated in 1936 
by members of the French and American Schools in Athens. A restored drawing of the 
ancient structure is given in the frontispiece, and the reconstructed monument appears 
in a series of excellent photographs reproduced in the plates at the end of the volume. 
Following the description of the ruins and the account of the restoration is a stylistie 
study of the monument and a discussion of its historical significance. 


Published in May, 1941. xx + 76 pages. Frontispiece, 37 figures, and 11 plates. Royal 
octavo. Cloth. $2.50. Orders should be placed with the Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, United States of America. 


GREEK WALLS 
By ROBERT LORENTZ SCRANTON 


This study includes a description and a practical, comprehensive classification of 
the various styles of Greek masonry used in terrace walls and fortifications, together 
with extensive documented lists of examples and historical discussions. It attempts to 
construct a chronology of the styles, many of which are seen to fall in reasonably 
restricted periods. The data collected and the conclusions reached offer a new approach 


to the historical and topographical study of many sites in Greece and the islands; thus, 


the work may frequently be of value not only to the field investigator but also to the 
historian. Apart from its usefulness as a reference book, the volume shows clearly the 
great variety of decorative treatment found in simple stonework and the continuous 
changes or development in style through the Greek period. 


Published in May, 1941. xvi--194 pages. 24 figures in the text. Royal octavo. Cloth. 


83.00. Orders should be placed with the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- : 


chusetts, United States of America. 
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RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS, VOLUME I, PART H, ARCHITECTURE 


By RICHARD STILLWELL, ROBERT L. SCRANTON, AND 
SARAH ELIZABETH FREEMAN 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS By H. ESS ASKEW 


Part II of Corinth I continues the publication of the architectural remains of the We. 
ancient city with particular relation to the region of the Lechaion Road and the Agora. 
Many of the monuments have been exposed for a considerable time, but some could 
not be completely excavated until recently. The specific items covered are the Peribolos 
of Apollo, adjacent to the Fountain of Peirene; the Facade of the Colossal Figures; the 
Northwest Stoa and Shops (the last three buildings forming the greater part of the 
boundary of the Agora); Temple E, on the high ground to the west and possibly ttbe 
identified as the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; and finally, a little to the north, a preeinet 


and temple (Temple C) which may be associated with the worship of Hera. 


The volume represents a further important step in the publication of the archi- 
tectural remains of a site which has engaged the activity of the American School f | 


Classical Studies for nearly half a century. 


Published in May, 1941. xvi+ 248 pages. Quarto. Cloth. Frontispiece ir color, 189 
figures in the text, 20 folio plates in a portfolio. 810.00. Orders should be placed with 
the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, United States of America. 
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